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DIALOGUES. 


On  Dialogue  Writing. 


A  s  dialogue  is  a  copy  of  that  easy  intercourse, 
and  free  communication,  which  men  have  with 
each  other,  it  is  a  species  of  composition  very 
generally  pleasing.  Accordingly,  we  find  it  in  early 
estimation.  Some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  written  in  this  form  ;  and  the  Greek,  and 
Roman  philosophy  was  often  conveyed  to  the 
world  through  its  intervention.  Plato,  and  Tully 
were  the  great  masters  in  philosophy  of  this 
mode  of  writing ;  in  a  lower  style,  Lucian  made 
it  the  vehicle  of  buffoonery  ;  and  Theocritus  and 
Virgil,  adopting  it  in  number^  introduced  <it 
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into  pastoral  life.-— I  mean  not  however  to 
examine  the  character  of  ancient  dialogue,  which 
bishop  Hurd  hath  discussed  with  great  accuracy. 
I  mean  only  to  point  out  a  few  of  those  rules, 
which  appear  to  me,  best  adapted  to  dialogue  in 
general. 

In  the  first  place,  a  proper  subject  should  be 
selected.  Every  subject  is  not  proper  for  a  dia- 
logue. A  subject  either  simply  narrative,  or 
simply  didactic,  is  improper,  because  it  throws 
all  the  conversation  into  one  hand.  It  should 
be  a  subject  which  has  two  sides  ;  and  will  there- 
fore bear  a  debate.  If  the  narrative  admit,  in 
any  of  its  parts,  of  doubt,  or  investigation, — or 
if  the  inquiry,  whether  philosophical,  or  reli- 
gious, admit  either  of  cavil,  or  of  honest  objection, 
it  becomes  a  proper  subject  for  dialogue ;  and 
such  subjects  are,  perhaps,  more  agreeably  dis- 
cussed in  the  dialogue  form,  than  in  any  other. 

For  the  sake  of  truth  however  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  in  abstruse  subjects  the  looseness 
of  dialogue  may  be  employed  to  give  plausibility 
to  the  weaker  side ;  and  so  make  the  business 
of  distinguishing  error  more  difficult,  than  when 
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the  subject  is  discussed  in  a  direct  argumenta- 
tive manner.  A  debate  indeed  may  be  managed, 
in  a  dialogue,  with  all  the  acuteness  of  a  logi- 
cian ;  yet,  in  general,  such  precision  is  contrary 
to  the  freedom  of  colloquial  intercourse.  People 
rarely  converse  in  that  close  manner,  in  which 
a  philosopher  writes.  It  would  destroy  the  ease 
of  conversation.  If  the  interlocutors  handle 
only  the  prominent  parts  of  an  argument,  it  is 
enough.  In  philosophic  subjects,  the  Socratic 
dialogues  are  supposed  to  be  master-pieces.  I 
doubt  whether  they  may  not  sometimes  be 
found  captious,  uninteresting,  and  not  con- 
vincing. 

The  number  of  interlocutors  may  be  next  con- 
sidered. Two  are,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  dis- 
cuss any  subject — unless  a  third  may  be  wanted 
as  a  moderator,  or  umpire.  More  than  three,  I 
think,  must  either  occasion  confusion,  or  be 
mutes.  Horace  gives  us  a  rule  and  reason  at  the 
same  time : 

hec  quarto,  hqui  persona  LABORET. 

let'  hot  a  fourth  person,  says   he,  labour  to 
S  2 


PJAJ-QGUB 


speak  :^the  meaning  of  which  is,  that,  as  he 
has  no  real  business  in  the  dialogue,  if  he 
speak  at  all,  he  must  strive,  or  IABOUK,  to  get 
in  a  word  as  he  can  ;  which  he  must  always  do 
Awkwardly.  The  bishop  of  Worcester,  in  my 
opinion,  errs  in  this  particular.  In  his  dialogue, 
on  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  he  introduces  Mr. 
Pigby,  as  one  of  the  speakers  ;  but  Mr.  Digby 
scarcely  opens  his  lips  during  the  whole  confer- 
ence ;  and  it  does  not  well  appear  for  what  end 
he  is  introduced.  In  his  excellent  dialogue,  also, 
on  Foreign  Travel,  a  number  of  auditors  are 
announced,  not  one  of  whom  utters  a  syllable, 
and  can,  therefore,  be  of  no  use  in  the  dialogue  : 
while  they  certainly  take  from  the  ease  of  it,  by 
representing  lord  Shaftesbury,  and  Mr.  Locke, 
somewhat  under  the  idea  of  prize-fighters,  exer- 
cising themselves  before  an  assembly.  In  Cicero's 
very  beautiful  dialogue  on  Old  Age,  the  discourse 
is  indeed  chiefly  thrown  into  one  hand.  But 
here  it  is  done  with  great  propriety,  Cato,  now 
far  advanced  in  years,  is  introduced  instructing 
two  young  men  ;  and  the  dramatic  colouring  of 
a  dialogue  certainly  gives  his  instruction  more 
life,  and  animation,  than  if  it  had  been  delivered 
in  a  more  didactic  form. 
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We  consider  next,  what  kind  of  speakers  are 
proper.  Bishop  Hurd  repudiates  the  fictitious 
character.  It  cannot  interest,  he  says,  like  one 
drawn  from  real  life.  That  is  true :  yet,  sometimes 
perhaps  you  may  not  have  a  real  chara^er  ready 
for  the  subject  you  want.  In  this  case,  I  should 
certainly,  with  the  Bishop,  reject  Philander,  So- 
phronius,  and  other  antique  names,  which  are 
not  only  contrary  to  the  best  Greek  and  Roman 
models,  but  give  an  air  of  fiction  to  the  very 
face  of  the  dialogue.  At  the  same  time,  I 
should  not  scruple  to  introduce  a  modern  name, 
though  fictitious;  endeavouring  only  to  make 
it  interesting  by  some  little  history  annexed  vto 
it.  The  Bishop,  perhaps,  is  too  nice  also  in 
allowing  only  such  characters  to  communicate 
in  dialogue,  as  are  upon  an  equality.  His 
reason  is,  to  avoid  ceremony.  But  ceremony 
may  be  often  laid  aside ;  and  very  interesting 
conversations  carried  on  between  people  of  dif- 
ferent stations.  The  bishop  refuses,  for  in- 
stance, to  introduce  a  lord  and  his  chaplain  to- 
gether. But  he  must  be  a  very  haughty  lord,  or 
a  very  supple  chaplain,  if  they  cannot  often 
flnter  into  verv  free  conversation. 
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And  here  let  me  add,  that  I  cannot  say  1 
am  much  pleased  with  laying  the  scene  of  a 
dialogue  in  the  other  world.  The  great  beauty 
of  dialogue-writing  consists  in  the  ease,  and 
probability,  with  which  the  dialogue  is  carried 
on.  But  this,  in  a  great  measure,  is  lost,  when 
the  scene  and  characters  are  both  unnatural. 
Besides,  neither  the  precept,  nor  the  example, 
can  be  very  interesting,  when  conveyed  under 
such  ideal  forms.  Lucian  led  the  way  in  this 
mode  of  dialogue ;  and,  as  he  meant  to  ridicule 
the  theology  of  his  country,  it  was  the  best  ve- 
hicle he  could  adopt  for  exercising  his  wit  and 
satir.  But  I  know  not  what  other  end  it  can 
answer. 

The  advocates  for  this  species  of  composition, 
may  perhaps  say,  that  as  it  does  not  profess  to 
copy  nature,  but  is  a  sort  of  fiction  out  of  nature^ 
it  should  not  be  examined  by  those  rules,  which 
apply  to  the  just  representation  of  life  and  man- 
ners. Certainly,  it  should  not ;  but  the  question 
is,  whether  any  subject,  which  is  thus  treated, 
might  not  be  better  treated  in  some  other  mode  ? 
If  again  it  be  said,  that  this  kind  of  dialogue 
brings  men  together  of  different  ages  and  coun- 
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tries,  and  so  makes  the  contrast  stronger— it 
occurs  in  answer,  that  characters  equally  con- 
trasted, might  probably  be  found  in  real  life ;  or 
certainly  so  feigned,  as  to  give  every  necessary 
instruction.  Besides,  in  a  Christian  writer,  it  is 
rather  disgusting,  perhaps  somewhat  irreligious, 
to  bring  good  and  bad  people  discoursing  to- 
gether, unreservedly,  in  a  future  state ;  and  dis- 
cussing such  points  as  we  cannot  suppose  will 
be  the  subjects  of  conversation  hereafter.  In 
short,  this  mode  of  dialogue  appears  to  me,  on 
the  whole,  neither  elegant,  useful,  nor  natural. 

Having  chosen  our  characters,  the  next 
point  is  to  bring  them  easily  together.  In  this 
a  little  dramatic  nicety  is  required.  If  the  cha- 
racters are  real,  an  allusion  to  some  known  facts 
may  be  pertinent.  If  they  are  feigned,  care 
should  be  taken  to  add  a  few  of  such  circum- 
stances as  are  agreeable  to  the  Jiction.  The 
dramatic  introductions  of  Plato's  dialogues  ar£ 
commonly  very  easy  and  natural.  In  his 
Phtsdo  particularly,  the  reader  is  introduced  in 
the  most  pleasing  manner  to  Socrates  in  prison, 
on  the  day  of  his  death.  That  beautiful  cir- 
cumstance of  his  laying  up  his  leg,  after  his 
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fetters  had  been  taken  off,  and  rubbing  the  part 
they  had  fretted,  from  whence  he  took  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  succession  of  pleasure  to  pain, 
is  one  of  those  happy  circumstances  which 
brings  the  scene  immediately  before  the  reader's 
eye. 

We  next  require,,  that  these  characters,  what- 
ever they  are,  should  be  naturally  supported. 
This,  however,  appears  to  be  a  point  of  no  great 
difficulty,  because  much  on  this  head  will  not 
be  expected.  In  dramatic  writing,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  manners  must  be  illustrated  by  a  va- 
riety of  incidents ;  and  it  requires  great  skill  to 
support  a  character  through  all  the  intricacies 
of  a  well-contrived  drama.  But  the  object  ot 
dialogue  is  rather  the  investigation  of  truth, 
than  the  display  of  character ;  and  the  speaker 
is  introduced  chiefly  as  the  vehicle  of  the  author's 
opinion.  If  indeed  you  introduce  a  character 
strongly  marked,  either  in  history,  or  in  fable, 

*       iratum  si  forti  reponis  Achillem, 

some  respect  certainly  must  be  paid  to  the  dis- 
fcinctive  features  of  such  a  character. 
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Here  a  question  arises  with  regard  to  lan- 
guage. You  take  your  Interlocutors  perhaps  a 
century  before  the  time,  in  which  you  write; 
are  they  to  speak  in  your  dialect,  or  in  their 
own  r  This  question,  I  think,  may  be  answered 
by  another.  For  whose  benefit  and  amuse- 
ment do  they  speak  ?  If  for  those  of  the  present 
age,  make  them  intelligible  to  those  of  thq 
present  age;  and  do  not  puzzle  a  modern 
reader  with  antique  words  and  phrases.  To 
introduce  a  Roman  in  a  picture,  dressed  in  a 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  bag-wig,  would  be  absurd. 
There  is  no  reason  for  it,  and  much  against  it, 
It  would  make  the  action  unintelligible ;  and, 
when  explained,  would  give  offence.  But,  when 
a  Roman  is  introduced  on  the  stage,  and,  drop- 
ping his  Latin,  expresses  himself  in  some  mo- 
dern language,  he  acts  agreeably  to  the  strictest 
dramatic  rules.  There  seems  to  be  no  more 
impropriety  therefore  in  making  a  man  of  tho 
fifteenth  century  talk  like  one  of  the  eighteenth, 
than  in  making  Julius  Caesar,  in  a  play,  speak 
good  English. 

Here  however  it  may  be  observed,  that,  if 
you  introduce  popular  authors,  who  wrote  several 
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ages  ago,  and  whose  antique  modes  of  expres- 
sion are  current  in  every  body's  ears,  you  can- 
not well  put  modern  English  into  their  mouths. 
From  Chaucer,  for  instance,  such  English 
would  sound  linrshly.  Such  characters,  therefore, 
should  be  avoided.  Spenser  I  should  not  scruple 
to  introduce  as  a  modern  speaker;  for,  though  his 
poetry  is  antique,  his  prose  is  less  strongly  marked. 
Lord  Clarendon's  writing  is  parenthetical,  and 
verbose  ;  but  we  may  allow  him  to  speak  with 
more  conciseness.  For  liberties  of  this  kind,  at 
least,  we  have  Cicero's  authority,  who  puts  in 
Cato's  mouth  the  modern  language  of  his  own 
times. 

I  should  wish  my  interlocutors,  however, 
when  real  characters,  to  be  strict  observers  of 
chronology ;  and  make  no  allusions  to  persons,, 
or  things,  posterior  to  their  own  times. 

With  regard  to  their  sentiments,  perhaps 
some  little  liberty  may  be  taken.  We  cannot 
be  acquainted  with  the  precise  sentiments  of 
persons  of  a  distant  age,  on  almost  any  subject. 
All  that  can  reasonably  be  expected,  is  to  pre- 
serve a  verisimilitude  of  sentiment.  If  you 
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cannot  at  all  times  give  the  exact  opinion  of  a 
speaker,  be  careful  at  least  to  introduce  nothing 
that  is  contrary  to  our  general  conception  of  it. 
Though,  perhaps,  you  may  vary  a  little  from 
the  precise  sentiments  of  Hobbes,  or  Hampden, 
yet  the  former  must  always  talk  like  a  deist,  and 
the  latter  like  a  republican.  This  also  is  a  liberty 
granted  to  the  dramatic  poet. 

Here,  too,  comes  in  a  question — How  far  the 
customs,  manners,  and  learning  of  ages  'previous 
to  those  in  which  the  dialogue  is  written,  should 
be  observed  ?  For  myself,  I  am  not  inclined  to 
be  very  strict  on  this  head.  No  gross  deviation 
should  be  allowed.  A  clergyman  in  Henry  VIIFs 
time  should  not  talk  of  the  3Q  Articles ; 
nor  a  philosopher  of  those  days,  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  prism.  At  the  same  time,  to  be 
nicely  observant  in  a  variety  of  little  circum- 
stances, many  of  which  may  be  forgotten,  and 
none  obviously  striking,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  pedantic  and  affected.  Were  a  man  writing 
a  treatise  on  the  manners  and  usages  of  the 
ancients,  he  could  not  be  too  exact ;  but  in  a 
dialogue,  in  which  other  subjects  make  the  prin- 
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cipal  parts,  these  are  only  appendages,  or  secon- 
dary points. 

It  is  next  required,  that  a  dialogue  should  be 
natural,  easy,  and  carried  on  with  the  unrestrained 
freedom  of  conversation.  Even  extraneous  mat- 
ter, if  it  be  pertinent,  and  well-connected,  may 
now  and  then,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  be  intro- 
duced. It  has  a  good  effect,  also,  to  make  little 
allusions  to  supposed  facts,  as  if  they  were  ivell- 
hnoivn ;  and  adds  an  air  of  probability  to  the 
conversation.  Replies,  too,  should  be  pertinent, 
and  aptly  follow  the  speeches,  which  gave  occa^ 
sion  to  them.  Indeed,  it  is  among  the  niceties 
of  dialogue- writing  to  order  the  speeches  in  such 
a  way,  as  to  bring  the  conversation  naturally  to 
the  point  you  aim  at. 

One  of  the  greatest  incumbrances  in  dialogue, 
is  the  mode  of  introducing  the  speakers.  Some 
introduce  them  with  their  names  at  the  head  of 
each  speech.  But,  though  this  is  proper  enough 
in  a  drama,  which  is  to  be  acted,  it  is,  perhaps, 
rather  formal  in  a  dialogue,  which  is  to  be  read. 
It  seems  more  easy  to  introduce  each  speaker  by 
such  expressions,  as — said  he — he  returned — h& 
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answered,  or  he  replied — varying  them,  as  occa- 
sion may  require.  Or,  if  these  introductions 
occur  too  often,  the  writer  may  contrive  to  intro- 
duce a  speech  now  and  then,  in  the  third  person. 

The  last  requisite  I  shall  mention  in  dialogue 
is,  that  it  should  not  be  too  long.  To  carry  on 
a  conversation  through  a  volume,  of  which  we 
have  some  instances,  is  tedious  and  unnatural. 
Plato's  dialogues  are  certainly  very  prolix.  A 
Grecian  ear,  allured  by  the  harmony  of  Plato's 
language,  might  perhaps  be  patient  of  such 
prolixity.  We  must,  however,  esteem  it  a  fault 
in  a  modern  dialogue.  Few  scholars,  I  believe, 
of  these  days,  can  say,  they  have  gone  through 
the  whole  of  Plato's  dialogues.  We  have  many 
instances  of  these  tedious  pieces  in  English.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  is,  Berkley  s  Minute 
Philosopher.  However  estimable  it  may  be  as  a 
philosophical  disquisition,  it  is  a  heavy  business, 
considered  as  a  dialogue.  The  length  of  a 
dialogue  should  in  general  be  determined  by 
that  of  common  conversation.  Or,  if  the  sub- 
ject cannot  easily  be  concluded  in  one  dialogue, 
let  it  artfully  be  divided  into  two,  or  three.  I 
say,  artfully,  because  a  natural  reason  should  be 
given'for  its  being  broken  off,  and  resumed. 
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BETWEEN 


ARCHBISHOP    TENISON 

AND 

LORD  SOMERS, 


A  Dialogue  on  Education. 


IN  the  August  of  the  year  1 709,  the  court 
then  residing  at  Windsor,  where  many  of  the 
nobility,  and  gentry  had  assembled  to  congratu- 
late the  queen  on  the  success  of  her  arms,*  it 
happened  that  archbishop  Tenison,  and  lord 
Somers  met,  one  evening,  on  the  terrace  of  the 
castle.  Having  exhausted  the  subject  of  public 
news,  they  began  to  entertain  themselves  with 
the  beauties  of  the  view  before  them — the  ex- 
tent of  the  country — the  profusion  and  variety 
of  its  woody  scenes — the  windings  of  the 
Thames  —  and  Eton  college  crowning  the 
whole  ;  and  marked  as  a  principal  object  by  the 
radiance  of  a  setting  sun,  which  shot  full  upon 
it,  gilding  every  pinnacle  and  buttress ;  while 
the  grey  dusk  of  evening  was  stealing,  gra- 

*  On  die  taking  of  Tournayj  which,  after  an  obstinate 
siege,  surrendered  on  the  30th  of  July. 
C 
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dually,  over   the  more   removed   parts   of  the 
landscape. 

I  never  behold  this  delightful  scene,  (said 
lord  Somers)  but  it  invigorates  me,  and  almost 
realises  the  fables,  I  have  formerly  read,  of  age 
metamorphosed  into  youth.  There  is  scarce  a 
spot  in  all  the  district  before  us,  which  does  not 
remind  me  of  some  youthful  exploit  ;  and  carry 
me  back,  at  least  forty  years,  in  my  life.* 

And  does  your  lordship,  (said  the  arch- 
bishop) reflect,  now  in  a  cooler  hour,  with  plea- 
sure and  approbation,  on  the  education  of  youth-, 
amidst  such  corruption  as  we  find  in  all  our  great 
seminaries  ?  Alas  !  I  fear  they  are  scenes  of  such 
disorder,  that  in  general  the  heart  suffers,  as 
much  as  the  head  improves. 

Various  corruptions  (replied  lord  Somers) 
\vill  get  footing  among  the  youth  of  a  polished 


*  I  have  learned  that  lord  Somers  $ras  educated  in  a  pri- 
vate school,  at  Walsall,  in  Staffordshire  j  but  it  is  probable, 
he  continued  there  only  during  his  earliest  years  j  and  that 
he  was  afterwards  sent  to  Eton.  On  this  probability  (for  it 
is  not  certain),  the  dialogue  proceeds. 
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age;  who  will  undoubtedly  catch  the  vices  of 
their  fathers.  These  modish  improvements  have, 
probably,  increased  since  my  day  ;  and  are  cer- 
tainly the  ground  of  very  reasonable  appre- 
hension. At  the  same  time,  my  gratitude  is  due 
to  a  place,  where  I  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
science ;  and  where  I  made  some  of  the  best 
connections  of  my  life. 

I  am  glad  your  lordship  (said  the  arch- 
bishop) has  opened  this  conversation.  My 
thoughts  have  been  much  engaged  on  the  sub- 
ject of  it  by  a  letter,  which  I  have  just  received 
from  sir  Charles  Brutori ;  and  which,  with  a  view 
to  engage  you  farther  on  the  topic,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  requesting  your  lordship  to  read. 


To  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterlury. 

Ckwbury  Park,  Aug.  3,  1709, 

MY  LORD,  * 

I  ought,  before  this  time,  to  have 
thanked  your  Grace  for  your  packet,  by  Mr. 
C  2 
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Bewley.  I  was  eager  to  see  it,  having  heard  it 
much  spoken  of  by  Ned  Berkley,  and  others: 
nor  have  I  been  disappointed  in  the  perusal.  It 
is  a  spirited  piece ;  well  written  ;  but  somewhat 
too  acrimonious.  We  all  know  the  pen.* 

Having  thanked  your  Grace  for  one  favour,  I 
must  now  be  a  petitioner  for  another.  I  should 
be  very  glad  of  your  advice  in  the  disposal  of 
my  son.  His  age  requires  him  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  women  :  but  what  to  do  with 
him,  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss ;  and  the  more  I 
think  on  the  subject,  the  more  I  am  embar- 
rassed. The  indulgences  of  a  private  education, 
and  the  dissipation  of  manners,  which  often 
attends  a  public  one,  are  equally  alarming  to 
me.  Evils,  I  am  conscious,  there  are  attending 
both  situations.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  your  Grace, 
if  you  will  point  out  to  me,  which  mode  of 
education  you  think  attended  with  the  fewest. 

I  have  had  letters,  this  morning,  from  General 
Hamilton,  which  seem  to  indicate  the  approach 

*  The  piece  here  alluded,  to  was  probably,  one  of  Swift's 
political  pieces. 
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of  some  great  news.  The  allies  are  drawing 
nearer  the  enemy  ;  and  it  is  supposed,  can  mean 
only  to  attack  them  in  their  strong  in  trench - 
ments.*  The  French  king  is  said  to  be  very 
gay,  and  affects  to  tell  every  body,  that  M. 

Vi liars  was  never  beaten. 


I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient, 

and  obliged  humble  servant, 
C.  BRUTON. 

And  pray,  (said  lord  Somers)  returning 
the  letter,  how  has  your  Grace  answered  sir 
Charles  ? 

I  have  not  yet  answered  him ;  (replied  the 
archbishop)  but  I  intend  to  give  my  opinion 
intirely  in  favour  of  a  domestic  education. 

*  These  movements  led  to  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  which 
was  fought  on  the  11th  of  Sept.  1709. 
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Morals  should  be  the  first  care,  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  ;  and  that  mode,  which  promises 
most  security  here,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
eligible. 

But  is  your  Grace  clear  (replied  lord 
Somers),  that  a  private  education  does  promise 
the  most  security  ? 


Surely,  (answered  the  primate)  the  stronger 
we  form  the  habit  of  virtue,  the  better  prepared 
the  youth  will  be  to  encounter  the  corruptions  of 
the  world.  He  hath  yet  seen  nothing  bad.  He 
is  accustomed  to  hear  of  vice  with  horror.  The 
very  idea  of  it  shocks  him.  By  keeping  him 
continually  under  your  eye,  and  removed  from 
the  influence  of  bad  examples,  the  virtuous  im- 
pression becomes  so  strong,  that  it  will  not  be 
easy,  one  should  hope,  to  efface  it.  You  have 
fixed  the  seal,  and  given  the  wax  time  to  cool. 
All  this,  no  doubt,  depends,  in  a  great  degree, 
on  the  choice  of  a  proper  instructor :  but  I 
take  it  for  grarited,  it  is  easier  to  find  a  good 
tutor,  than  a  virtuous  school. 

I  am  but  indifferently  qualified,  my  Lord;  to  talk 
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with  you  on  this  subject  (said  lord  Somers) ;  for 
having  never  had  children  of  my  own,*  I  never 
turned  my  thoughts  particularly  to  it.  But,  as 
far  as  the  subject  has  occasionally  presented 
Itself  to  me,  I  rather  doubt  the  truth  of  your 
conclusion.  Were  you  forming  a  young  soldier, 
would  you  be  satisfied  with  shewing  him  how 
to  draw  up  an  army  on  paper — how  to  fortify 
a  camp,  or  besiege  a  town,  on  a  table  ?  And 
would  you  expect,  from  these  instructions,  that 
he  should  commence  a  master  in  tactics,  and 
be  qualified  to  command  an  army  ?  Or  would 
you  not  think,  that  one  very  material  chapter  in 
his  educationhad  been  omitted — that  of  expe- 
rience f  and  that  you  had  done  better  for  the 
young  soldier,  if  you  had  sent  him  early  to 
serve  a  regular  course  of  campaigns,  under  my 
lord  Marlborough  ;  and  had  thus  put  him  in 
the  way  of  adding  practice  to  his  theory  ? 

Undoubtedly,  (said  the  primate)  because 
the  art  of  war  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  a 
thousand  external  things  and  circumstances, 
which  I  cannot  describe  in  the  closet.  But  the 

*  Lord  Somers  was  never  married. 
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habits  of  virtue  are  internal ;  and  are  best  im- 
pressed in  quietness  and  solitude. 

Some  very  sensible  writers,  (replied  lord 
Somers)  with  whom  your  Grace  is  well  ac- 
quainted, and  among  whom  the  military  allu- 
sion is  a  very  favourite  one,  saw  more  analogy, 
I  should  imagine,  between  the  life  of  a  Christian, 
and  the  life  of  a  soldier,  than  you  seem  ready 
to  allow.  We  are  instructed,  as  I  remember, 
to  Jight  the  good  jighl — to  put  on  the  iv hole 
armour  of  God — aud  to  grapple  with  principa- 
lities and  powers.  To  me,  I  own,  the  life  of  a 
soldier,  and  that  of  a  Christian  run  parallel  in 
many  particulars ;  and  should  be  formed  on  the 
same  plan.  The  soldier  should  be  formed  in  the 
tield,  among  the  dangers  of  his  profession  ;  and 
the  Christian  in  the  world,  amidst  the  temptations 
of  his  situation.  If  your  pupil  were  intended  to 
lead  his  life  in  a  cloister,  a  closet  education  might 
suffice.  All  the  purposes  of  life  might  be 
answered.  But  as  I  suppose  you  intend  him 
for  society  ;  and  he  must,  at  some  time,  come 
forward  into  active  life,  it  seems  right  to  take 
him  early  out  of  the  closet,  and  give  him  a 
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knowledge  of  that  ground  which,  at  one  time 
or  other,  he  will  be  obliged  to  take. 

By  your  lordship's  repeating  the  word  closet., 
(replied  the  archbishop)  you  seem  to  imagine, 
that  I  wish  my  pupil  to  be  literally  immured 
from  all  company.  By  no  means ;  to  all  that 
is  good  I  should  be  desirous  to  introduce  him. 
I  wish  only  to  make  the  impression  of  virtue  so 
strong,  before  he  comes  abroad  in  the  world, 
that  it  may  be  in  a  manner  fixed.  I  mean  as 
well  fixed,  as  we  can  expect  any  thing  to  be,  in  so 
unsteady  a  subject  as  the  mind  of  a  youth. 

I  perfectly  understand  you,  (replied  lord 
Somers)  you  would  keep  him  from  the  vicious 
part  of  the  world,  till  his  habits  of  virtue  were 
formed.  And  this  too  is  the  plan,  which  I 
should  adopt,  if  my  pupil  was  afterwards  to  be 
conversant  only  among  good  men.  But  indeed, 
rny  lord,  the  knowledge  of  vice  (I  do  not  mean 
the  pract ice  of  it)  seems  to  me  as  necessary  a 
part  of  education  as  the  knowledge  of  virtue. 
Unless  the  navigator  point  out  the  shoals  and 
rocks  upon  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  commodious 
harbours,  his  chart  will  be  very  imperfect. 
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I  mean,  (said  the  archbishop)  to  point  them 
out.  Here,  I  would  say,  your  vessel  will  be 
stranded  :  there  it  will  be  dashed  in  pieces. 

But  still,  (returned  Lord  Somers)  you  would 
rather  trust  a  venture  with  one  who  had  pru- 
dently explored  these  dangers  himself;  and,  by 
experience,  learned  to  avoid  them  ;  than  with  one 
who  had  examined  them  only  by  the  chart — 
that  is,  whose  knowledge  was  acquired  only  at 
second  hand.  Furnish  the  youth  with  every 
mode  of  knowledge  which  instruction  can 
give — raise  in  his  breast  the  most  exalted  ideas 
of  virtue,  and  the  noblest  scorn  of  every  thing 
mean  or  unmanly,  depend  upon  it,  when  he 
comes  into  the  world,  he  will  find  himself  defi- 
cient in  one  piece  of  knowledge  at  least — the 
knowledge  of  real  life.  I  speak  not  of  pruden- 
tial matters :  in  these  he  will  unquestionably  be 
the  merest  novice — a  dupe  to  every  one  who 
has  any  scheme  to  execute  upon  him*  I  confine 
the  argument,  as  I  suppose  your  grace  intended, 
merely  to  morals.  In  few  words,  though  he  know 
vice  is  detestable — and  though  he  might  not  be 
in  danger  of  seduction,  if  he  could  always  see  tt 
in  its  proper  colours ;  yet,  having  never  been 
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initiated  into  the  sacred  mysteries  of  life  and 
manners,  nor  having  had  any  opportunity  of 
tracing  the  disguises  of  the  human  heart,  he 
will  not  be  able,  in  many  cases,  to  distinguish 
truth  from  falsehood. 

May  I  take  the  liberty,  (said  the  primate)  of 
answering  your  lordship  by  telling  you  a  story  ? 
A  young  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  with 
whose  family  I  am  well  acquainted,  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  a  guardian,  who  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  acquainted  with  all  its  arts.  Under 
the  apprehension,  that  his  pupil  might  hereafter 
be  made  the  dupe  of  designing  men,  he  initiated 
him  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  gaming  table. 
Among  other  lessons,  he  used  to  play  with  him 
at  games  of  hazard,  and  made  all  the  tricks  of 
gamesters  familiar  to  him.  All  this  was  well 
intended;  and  meant  to  guard  his  pupil  against 
the  arts  of  sharpers.  But,  whether  the  tutor 
carried  his  lessons  too  far — or  whether  the  pu- 
pil was  an  apter  scholar  than  was  intended,  it  so 
fell  out,  that  the  young  man,  having  been  so  well 
instructed  to  guard  against  the  arts  of  sharpers, 
thought  it  best  to  turn  this  knowledge  to  his 
own  advantage,  by  practising  it  himself;  and  is. 
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ai  this  time,  I  have  been  told,,  the  most  complete 
sharper  in  the  kingdom. 

I  suspect  whom  you  mean,  (replied  lord 
Somers)  and  from  a  knowledge  of  the  guardian 
have  little  doubt,  but  he  carried  his  lessons 
too  much  into  detail.  But  something  of  this 
kind  of  instruction,  gained  where  it  may  most 
innocently  be  gained,  in  the  experience  of  a 
school,  may  still  be  useful.  What,  think  you, 
will  be  the  surprize  of  the  domestic  youth, 
when  he  finds  the  young  man  of  feshion,  who 
is  caressed  by  all  around  him,  and  the  most 
agreeable  man  in  all  companies,  to  be,  on  a  nearer 
inspection,  immersed  in  every  species  of  de- 
bauchery ?  Have  his  tutors  been  giving  him 
a  fair  account  of  things  ?  Is  vice,  so  detestable 
in  its  nature,  as  it  hath  been  represented  ?  De- 
pend upon  it,  this  is  the  language  of  nature ;  and 
a  much  more  eloquent  kind  of  language,  than 
the  dead  letter  of  a  closet  lecture.  And,  though 
such  pleadings  in  favour  of  vice  are  too  apt  to 
find  a  passage  into  every  youthful  breast,  yet  I 
should  think  they  would  fasten  the  most  easily  on 
the  most  unexperienced—on  those  who  have  been 
the  1-east  accustomed  to  develope  the  glosses  of 
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the  human  heart.  Deprived  of  experience, 
what  other  criterion  can  the  raw  youth  substi- 
tute in  its  room,  to  separate  appearances  from 
realities  t  Wholly  unversed  in  the  ways  of  men, 
he  is  continually  mistaking  one  thing  for  ano- 
ther— forming  improper  connections— or  giving 
way  in  unguarded  hours — or  gliding  into  undue 
compliances  :  and  these  false  steps,  which  he 
may  at  first  be  led  into  through  ignorance,  may 
end  at  last  in  the  extinction  of  virtue.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable how  soon  the  inexperienced  mind  may 
slide  into  frail  indulgences.  The  habit  of  vir- 
tue cannot  be  formed  in  a  closet.  Habits  are 
formed  by  acts  of  reason,  in  a  persevering  strug- 
gle through  temptation.  The  domestic  youth 
has  never  been  put  to  proof.  His  passions  are 
not  subdued :  they  are  asleep ;  and  have  never 
been  wakened.  Rouse  them  by  temptation ; 
and  you  will  then  see  what  hold  your  lessons 
have  obtained.  Whereas,  he  who  is  early  initi- 
ated into  life,  and  manners,  is  naturalized  to  the 
soil  by  degrees  ;  and  certainly  better  able  to  sus- 
tain the  varieties  of  the  climate. 

I  know  not   how  I   can  fortify  him  better 
against  the  climate,  (said  the  archbishop)    than 
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by  giving  him  a  good  constitution.  A  boy,  who 
has  been  religiously  educated ;  and  hath  had  just 
principles  infused  into  him  from  his  cradle, 
I  should  hope,  would  be  well  prepared  to  meet 
the  delusions  of  the  world.  Though  he  might 
for  a  while  be  misled,  yet  the  strong  ties  of 
conscience  and  religion  would  be  continually 
drawing  him  back ;  and  would,  in  the  end,  most 
probably  prevail.  At  least,  I  think  he  would 
have  a  better  chance  than  the  youth,  who  trust- 
ed more  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world ;  which 
knowledge  he  must  necessarily  have  gained  by 
being  nursed  among  bad  examples.-— Besides, 
your  Lordship  must  not  imagine,  that  I  should 
leave  so  material  a  chapter  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  world,  intirely  out  of  my  plan.  I  should 
certainly  take  every  opportunity  to  instruct  my 
pupil  in  the  characters  of  men — to  inform  him 
of  the  various  deceits  he  must  expect  to  find — 
and  to  warn  him,  that  he  must  not  suppose 
every  thing  is  virtue,  which  is  caressed ;  but  to 
look  upon  mankind  \vith  a  jealous  eye. 

I  may  answer  your  grace,  (said  lord  Somers) 
by  assuring  you,  I  should  not  wish  to  leave  so 
material  a  chapter,  as  religion,  out  of  my  plan. 
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All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  if  a  certain  degree  of 
worldly  knowledge  is  necessary,  as  I  think  it 
is,  for  the  security  of  virtue,  it  can  never  be 
obtained  in  a  domestic  education.  You  might 
just  as  well,  I  think,  endeavour  to  render  the 
tour  of  Europe  unnecessary,  by  describing  in 
conversation  the  different  scenes  which  it  pre- 
sents. The  colours  of  men  are  so  various,  and 
iso  changeable,  we  might  with  equal  ease  fix  the 
precise  tinge  of  each  drop  in  the  shower  that 
floats  past  the  sun-beam,  as  characterise,  by 
description,  the  various  arts  and  subterfuges, 
and  glosses  of  mankind.  They  can  only  be 
known  by  experience. 

% 

And  does  your  lordship  expect,,  (said  the  pri- 
mate) that  any  youth  can  be  master  of  this 
knowledge  ?  To  gain  a  knowledge  of  mankind 
is  the  work  of  a  life-time ;  and  my  pupil  would 
attain  it  by  degrees,  as  well  as  your's.  What  is 
the  experience  of  a  boy  at  best  ?  Turn  any 
school-boy  loose  into  the  world ;  and  he  will 
find  he  has  a  new  catechism  to  learn.  He  will 
see  mankind  under  a  different  form  ;  and  must 
regulate  his  conduct  by  a  new  practice. 
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But  who,  (replied  lord  Somers,)  stands  the 
best  chance  to  obtain  a  proficiency  in  this  prac- 
tice ;  he  who  was  never  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
the  first  rudiments  of  it;  or  he,  who  has  been 
early  introduced  to  the  world  in  miniature— 
made  his  own  observations — and,  from  his  own 
experience,  and  little  errors,  has  formed  within 
himself  that  watchful  temper,  which  is  the  best 
security  of  morals.  Human  nature  is  ever  the 
same.  The  boy  sees  at  school,  what  he  after- 
wards finds  practised  in  the  world.  The  scale 
only  is  more  enlarged;  and  the  mode  of  re- 
finement somewhat  more  delicate;  and  though  it 
cannot  be  supposed,yet  his  knowledge  of  mankind 
can  yet  be  mature ;  yet  he  hath  gotten,  at  least, 
the  grammar  of  the  world  by  heart ;  and  will, 
be  able  to  apply  very  many  of  his  rules,  when 
he  comes  to  read  its  living  authors  at  large. 

Those  vicious  rudiments,  (said  the  arch- 
bishop) which  you  call  the  grammar  of  the 
world,  are  my  dread.  I  shudder  to  think  of 
that  early  prostitution  to  vice,  of  which  our 
great  schools  afford  such  melancholy  scenes. 
There  is  hardly,  I  am  told,  a  vice  in  high  life, 
which  you  have  not  here  in  epitome.  The 
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bottle,  the  gaming-table,  the  brpthel— every 
scene  of  debauchery — every  ingredient,  if  I 
may  90  speak,  in  Circe's  cup,  may  here  be 
found.  A  high  taste  in  life  too  is  acquired, 
and  a  turn  for  expense,  which  few  families  can 
support.  And  does  your  lordship  think,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  equivalent  to  running 
risks,  like  these  ? 

You  and  I,  my  good  lord,  (replied  lord 
Somers)  seek  the  same  end  by  different  means. 
You  wish  to  make  your  pupil  avoid  vice  by 
keeping  him  ignorant  of  it :  I,  by  shewing  him 
the  mischiefs,  and  inconveniences  of  it.  All 
you  have  alledged  against  the  vices  of  schools  are 
certainly  truths ;  and  melancholy  truths  they 
are  for  the  rising  generation.  Parents,  how- 
ever, must  thank  themselves,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, for  these  mischiefs ;  for  they  furnish  their 
children  often  so  prodigally  with  money,  that 
schemes  of  vice  only  can  dissipate  the  sums  en- 
trusted to  them.  All  their  real  wants  are  already 
supplied ;  and,  though  it  is  certainly  right  to 
give  them  money  in  proper  proportions,  to  teach 
them  early  lessons  of  generosity,  and  economy  j 
and  shew  them  the  inconveniences  of  prodiga- 
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lity,  and  improvidence ;  yet,  when  the  money 
given  exceeds  that  proportion,  all  beyond  is, 
spent  in  debauchery  ;  and  in  exciting  among 
boys,  that  emulation  in  expense,  which,  having 
ruined  perhaps  their  father,  will,  in  time  also, 
ruin  them. 

. 
But   does  not  your  lordship  see,    (said  the 

primate)  that  all  this  corruption  of  manners*  in 
a  school  is  full  as  dangerous,  if  not  more  so, 
than  vice  can  ever  be  in  the  world  at  large? 
The  world  is  a  wide  scene ;  and  there  is  a 
chance  that  you  may  keep  out  of  mischief.  But, 
compressed  within  a  school,  you  will  be  sure  to 
find  it.  And,  when  bad  examples  are  clpthed 
in  the  mirth,  and  gaiety  of  youth — when  they 
mix  in  the  cheerfulness  of  holiday-pastime,  the 
grateful  vehicle,  through  which  the  poison  is" 
administered,  carries  it  directly  to  the  heart. 

There  i«  surely  much  truth,  (replied  lord  So- 
mers,)  in  what  your  grace  observes  :  and  -when 
the  corrupt  manners  of  a  school  are  notorious, 
that  school  I  should  certainly  avoid.  I  am  not, 
therefore,  pleading  in  favour  of  the  great 
seminary  now  before  us  ;  nor  of  any  other  par- 
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iicular  school,  firmly  believing,  that  most  t>f 
them  are  very  ill-regulated  :  I  am  only,  in  ge- 
neral, endeavouring  to  prove,  that,  where  the 
manners  of  a  school  are  not  indecently  bad,  an 
education  among  boys,  is  better  than  a  domestic 
one.  I  am  clearly  of  your  opinion,  that  religion 
and  morals  are  too  little  attended  to  in  all  our 
plans  of  education. 

Aye,  surely,  (said  the  archbishop :)  the 
stress  is  laid  on  languages,  which  cannot  profit 
one  in  ten  :  while  manners,  which  are  of  gene- 
ral use,  are  comparatively  neglected.  Few  of 
our  great  schools  set  out  with  any  idea,  but 
that  of  inculcating  languages  by  severity  ;  which, 
though  it  may  effect  the  designed  end,  often 
hardens  the  mind,  and  makes  it  callous  to  all 
the  delicacies  of  moral  feeling. 

In  the  best  schools,  (said  lord  Somers)  and 
m  spite  of  every  attention,  there  will  be  too 
little  of,  what  you  call,  the  delicacies  of  moral 
feeling.  But,  though  I  would  do  all  in  rny 
power  to  eradicate  vice,  yet  you  must  still  give 
me  leave  to  repeat,  that,  in  a  certain  degree,  the 
knowledge  of  vice  itself  may  be  useful.  The 
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education  of  a  school,  constituted  as  the  world 
is,  would  be  imperfect  without  it.  Here  we 
se£,  and  learn  to  avoid  those  evils,  which  will 
soon  infallibly  surround  us.  Nay,  vice  itself, 
when  properly  corrected,  is  an  excellent 
preacher.  The  infliction  of  shame,  and  pu- 
nishment on  others,  enforces  the  virtuous  habit 
more  strongly,  perhaps,  than  a  lesson  of  virtue 
on  ourselves. 

Teneros  animos   aliena  opprobria  ssepe, 


Absterrent  vitiis, 

f 

By  living  examples  the  master  points  out  the 
instruction  ;  and,  in  a  manner,  realizes  mora- 
lity. Precept  and  example  are  joined  together. 
The  former,  without  the  latter,  .wants  life  and 
spirit. 

In  this  light  I  have  often  admired  that 
beautiful  sketch  of  education,  which  Horace 
gives  us  in  his  own.  His  father,  he  tells  us, 
sent  him  to  one  of  the  best  schools  in  Rome, 
and,  presiding  himself  over  his  education,  in- 
structed him  in  morals,  by  pointing  out  to  him 
the  good,  or  bad  qualities  of  his  companions, 
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and  shewing  him  the  consequences  of  their 
actions.  The  private  education  must  needs 
want  that  variety  of  examples,  which  a  more 
public  one  is  able  to  furnish  :  at  least  it  wants  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  that  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, on  which  every  character  is  formed ; 
and  from  which  almost  every  action  receives  its 
denomination. 

Besides,  (continued  lord  §omers,)  after  a  short 
pause,  give  me  leave  to  add,  there  are  many 
vices,  to  which  the  private  education  itself  very 
directly  leads — vices  altogether  unchristian,  and 
unsocial.  What  do  you  think  of  pride,  and 
self-sufficiency  ?  Does  not  the  mind  naturally 
slide  into  them,  where  there  are  no  competitors  ? 
where  every  thing  seems  studiously  to  centre  in 
the  service  of  one  ?  where  there  must  be  much 
deference  paid  (take  what  care  you  can  to  avoid  it) 
and  flattery  adminstered  by  servile  inferiors,  with 
whom  your  pupil  must  at  many  times  have  in- 
tercourse ?  Does  not  this  culture  tend  evidently 
more  to  foster  such  bad  principles,  than  an 
equal  government,  where  all  are  on  one  footing 
— where  no  peculiar  attention,  or  deference  are 
paid  to  rank>  or  fortune — where  the  youth  of 
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fashion  must  lower  his  over-weening  thoughts, 
become  one  in  a  multitude  ;  and  make  himself 
agreeable  to  those  about  him,  by  his  gentle  com- 
pliances, in  order  to  live  happily  among  them  ; 
and  where  they  all  see,  that  by  excellence  alone 
distinction  is  acquired  ?  A  school  of  boys,  in 

itself,  affords  an  admirable  discipline.  They 
teach  each  other  better  than  the  best  philoso- 
phers, the  unwritten  law  of  civil  life. 

All  that  (said  the  archbishop,)  I  can  readily 
allow.  But  still  the  school-boy,  during  his 
holiday-season,  is  in  the  same  situation :  so  that 
the  evil  is  not  prevented. 

If  we  can  mitigate  evils  (replied  lord  Somers,) 
we  do  something.  But  what  does  your  grace 
think  of  those  narrow  notions,  which  a  private 
education  is  so  apt  to  encourage  ?  Unacquainted 
with  society,  the  domestic  youth  is  apt  to  con- 
tract a  selfish  mode  of  thinking ;  while  the  boy 
at  school,  daily  conferring,  and  receiving  fa- 
vours ;  and  seeing  the  inconveniences  which 
attend  selfishness,  forms  a  more  liberal,  and  en- 
larged cast  of  mind.  To  this  may  be  added  a 
train  of  prejudices  on  every  subject,  which  the 


home-bred  pupil  cannot  avoid  contracting.  All 
his  ideas  are  gairled  on  one  spot,  and  become  his 
scale  in  judging  both  of  men  and  things:  and  the 
earliest  prejudices,  we  know,  are  the  strongest. 

Besides,  his  affections  are  apt  to  take  entirely 
a  domestic  turn.  Fathers,  and  brothers,  and 
uncles,  and  aunts,  absorb  them  all.  He  has  little 
idea  of  any  other  social  relation.  Whereas  the 
boy  at  school  begins  to  form  notions  of  a  com- 
munity. He  finds  himself  engaged  in  a  system  ; 
and  his  affections  of  course  take  a  more  liberal 
turn.  Exceptions  there  are,  no  doubt ;  and  we 
have  many  home-bred  youths,  who  become  pub- 
lic men ;  and  many,  who,  having  had  a  public 
education,  live  retired :  but  we  are  reasoning 
from  averages ;  and  speaking  of  the  general  ten- 
ddricy  of  particular  modes  of  education. 

It  is  true,  (said  the  archbishop ;)  this  is  the  only 
mode  of  discussion  the  subject  allows.  But  on  this 
head  I  would  observe,  that,  if  the  attachment  of 
the  home-bred  youth  to  his  family  and  friends, 
may  lead  him  into  some  mistakes  on  one  side, 
it  may  be  attended  with  great  advantages  on  the 
other.  If  his  parents  are  good  people  (as  we 
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may  suppose,  from  their  having  so  strict  a  regard 
to  the  morals  of  their  children)  you  must 
acknowledge  that  his  living  constantly  with 
them,  will  form  ties  and  connections,  which  we 
may  suppose  will  keep  him  steady  in  a  virtuous 
course.  His  early  life  is  a  kind  of  pledge  for  his 
future  life.  If,  indeed,  he  has  a  bad  example  at 
home,  he  is  better  any  where  than  with  his  pa- 
rents. I  have  often  seen  dreadful  examples  of 
mischief  from  such  education. 

I  acknowledge  what  you  say,  (said  lord  So- 
mers)  and  it  is  certainly  a  great  draw-back  from 
my  observations.  You  will  however  allow,  that 
the  temper  is  apt  to  contract  peevishness,  and 
sullenness  —  peculiarities  at  least,  if  not  asperities 
from  those  indulgences,  to  which  a  home-edu- 
cation generally  leads.  The  colours  of  life, 
it  is  true,  often  take  their  tinge  from  some  fu- 
ture period.  The  prejudices  of  education  may 
give  way  toother  prejudices,  or  to  the  deductions 
of  reason.  But  still  we  should  be  careful  to 
give  a  right  bias  at  first  ;  for  this  almost  always 
gives  a  leading  direction. 


is  the  temper  of  a  boy  (continued  lord 
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Somers,)  more  improved  by  a  school-education, 
than  his  activity  and  spirit.  What  would  be- 
come of  old  England's  glory,  if  all  her  sons 
should  be  nursed  in  the  effeminacies  of  a  parlour? 
Where  would  be  that  hardiness — that  undaun- 
ted spirit — that  love  of  enterprize — that  fear- 
lessness of  danger — and,  in  short,  that  manliness, 
which  is  fit  for  all  the  offices  of  society ;  and 
which  is  early  acquired  by  bustling  in  a  crowd? 

Your  grace  must  again  allow,  that  high  prin- 
ciples of  honour  are  better  inculcated  in  pub- 
lic. The  friendships,  quarrels,  and  various  inter- 
course among  boys,  afford  a  thousand  oppor- 
tunities of  shewing,  and  improving  such  prin- 
ciples, which  cannot  be  had  in  private.  The 
emulation  of  honourable  deeds  inspires  them 
more  strongly  in  a  crowd  of  spectators ;  and  the 
pulse  of  honour,  of  course,  beats  higher.  I  have 
known  instances  of  heroism  among  boys, 
which  might  have  suited  a  Grecian  common- 
wealth. 

Again,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  inculcate  ideas  of  society  ;  and  to  imbue  the 
mind  with  jearlv  notions  of  submission  to  autho- 
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rity,  and  government?  At  school  a  boy  gets 
some  idea  of  that  dependence,  which  the  several 
parts  of  a  community  have  on  £ach  other. 
He  sees  the  beauty  of  order — the  utility  of  law — 
and  the  necessity  of  government.  School  hours, 
and  school  privileges,  have  a  tendency  also  to 
impress  on  him  a  love  for  liberty.  These  are 
Ideas,  which  the  home-bred  youth  cannot  form. 
You  may  give  him  lessons  on  all  these  subjects ; 
but  such  lessons  must  ever  be  inferior  to  an  in- 
tercourse with  life— seeing  with  his  own  eyes, 
— and  delivering  instruction,  as  Horace  has  it,  to 
himself. 

I  may  add,  too,  that  the  mind  has  often  a 
timidity,  and  diffidence  in  its  own  powers,  which 
prevent  its  exertion,  and  which  the  private  edu^ 
ration  will  naturally  increase.  An  early  inter- 
course with  boys  often  tends  happily  to  curfc 
this  faulty  bashfulness ;  and  to  give  the  youth 
that  confidence  in  himself,  which  leads  to  proper 
action. 

After  a  little  pause,  the  archbishop  said,  he 
would  give  his  lordship's  arguments  a  serious 
review,  bf  fore  he  advised  his  friend.  Or  ra- 
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ther,  said  he,  I  shall  give  him  the  substance  of 
our  conversation ;  arid  leave  him  to  j  udge  for 
himself.  For  myself,  however,  with  regard  to 
several  of  the  points  which  your  lordship  men- 
tions— the  improvement  of  the  temper — just 
ideas  of  liberty,  and  slavery — a  sense  of  honour 
— and  a  proper  confidence  in  ourselves,  I  doubt 
much  the  effect  of  a  school  education.  At 
least,  it  has  fallen  often  in  my  way  to  observe 
tyranny,  cruelty,  ill-temper,  pertness,  knavery, 
and  impudence  among  boys,  which  I  have 
thought  have  been  encouraged  by  a  public  edu- 
cation. With  regard  also  to  school  ideas  of 
society,  I  cannot  lay  much  stress  upon  them. 
They  have,  in  my  opinion,  much  the  appear- 
ance of  the  compact  of  a  clan,  social  among 
themselves,  but  hostile  to  all  others.  A  gen- 
tleman lately  told  a  story  at  my  table,  which  gave 
me  great  offence,  though  it  was  received  with 
some  pleasantry.  A  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  licentious  school,  had  an  orchard  with 
a  few  young  apple  trees  in  it,  which  he  wished  to 
preserve,  that  he  might  distinguish  their  several 
Jdnds,  But  he  was  so  infested  by  the  boys, 
that  for  two  years  together,  he  could  not  save  a 
single  apple.  They  were  all  carried  off  before 
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they  were  ripe.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third 
summer,  he  called  some  of  the  senior  boys  to 
htm  ;  and  desired  them  to  inform  their  compa- 
nions, that>  if  they  would  engage  not  to  touch 
his  apples,  he  promised,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  they  were  ripe,  he  would  fairly 
divide  them  all  between  the  school,  and  himself. 
This  seemed  very  advantageous,  and  the  boys 
received  the  proposal  with  emotions  of  general 
approbation  ;  when  a  chief  arose,  who  had  the 
interests  of  society,  we  may  suppose,  much  at 
heart,  and  overturned,  with  one  short  speech, 
the  resolutions  of  the  whole  assembly.  You 
fools,  said  he,  what  are  you  about  ?  Do  not  you 
see,  that  if  you  close  with  this  offer,  you  lose 
one  half  ?  I  could  not  help  quashing  the  mirth 
of  the  company  on  the  receipt  of  this  story, 
by  observing,  that  such  knavish  tricks  boded  ill 
for  the  rising  generation — and  that  I  hoped  this 
sage  adviser  should  never  be  employed  hereafter 
in  any  public  trust.— ^-Then  again  (continued  the 
archbishop,)  that  active,  adroit  spirit  you  re- 
commend, is  in  genera],  I  fear,  little  more  than 
a  readiness  in  tricking.  As  I  illustrated  my  for- 
mer observation  with  a  story,  I  shall  illustrate  the 
observation  I  have  just  made,  with  another. 
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Some  boys  had  been  in  mischief,  and  one  of 
them  had  reason  to  fear  a  discovery.  He  wore 
a  particular  kind  of  gloves^  and  found  he  had 
left  one  of  them  behind,  which  he  did  not  doubt 
would  be  brought  up  against  him :  He  immedi- 
ately, therefore,  provided  himself  with  another 
pair  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  soiled  them  into  a 
proper  appearance  of  long  service.  The  next 
morning,  as  he  had  apprehended,  the  master  pul- 
led out  the  glove,  and  demanded  to  whom  it 
belonged  ?  The  owner  of  it  stepped  out,  and 
said  it  was  his.  The  master  beginning  to  ful- 
minate, the  bey,  with  perfect  innocence  of  coun- 
tenance, not  seeming  to  understand  what  he 
meant,  said,  he  believed  the  glove  was  his,  but 
he  was  not  sure.  On  searching  his  pockets, 
however,  he  found  both  his  gloves ;  and  convinced 
the  master  completely  of  his  innocence.  Such 
an  adroit  action  would  be  longer  remem- 
bered in  the  school,  thtn  any  of  the  masters' 
lessons.  Among  boys,  success  is  a  criterion  of 
truth.  But  a  boy,  who  could  thus  commit  a  piece 
of  knavery,  and  cover  it  by  so  contrived,  and  art- 
ful a  falsehood  would,  I  fear,  become  a  man, 
with  whom  no  one  would  wish  to  have  any  deal- 
ings.— However,  added  the  archbishop,  to  be 
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candid,  I  will  grant  the  two  modes  of  education, 
in  many  of  the  particulars  you  have  mentioned, 
to  be  nearly  on  an  equality ;  for  the  real  truth, 
I  apprehend,  is,  that  the  natural  dispositions  of 
different  boys  require  different  modes  of  edu- 
cation. The  forward  youth  may  be  turned  into 
a  pert  one  by  a  public  education  ;  while  the 
diffident,  and  modest  one,  may  have  gained  a 
becoming  assurance.  There  is,  however,  one 
point,  added  the  primate,  which,  I  think,  your 
lordships  must  give  up  to  me ;  which  is,  that 
the  private  education,  in  point  of  mere  learning 
at  least,  has  the  preference. 

Though  much  might  be  said,  (answered  lord 
Somers,)  on  the  head  of  emulation  ;  and  what 
may  be  called  the  floating  atmosphere  of  learn- 
ing, which,  in  a  great  school,  must,  in  some 
degree,  be  inhaled  by  every  member,  and  which 
cannot  elsewhere  be  had ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  I  might  perhaps  give  up  the  point  with- 
out much  debate.  The  particular  care,  and 
application  of  a  judicious  master  to  one  person., 
must  certainly"  be  of  great  advantage. 

I  think  so  indeed,  (said  the  archbishop:)  and 
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as  to.  emulation,  I  fear  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
principle.  It  leads  often  to  spite — to  malice— 
to  a  variety  of  vile  passions,  which  you.  would 
not  wish  to  encourage.  A  lower  boy  may  imitate 
a  higher :  but,  among  class-fellows,  imitation  is 
rivalry. — But  suppose  we  draw  our  opinions 
nearer  together;  and,  instead  of  keeping  our 
young  man  with  his  father  at  home,  or  sending- 
him  into  a  large  school,  we  send  him  to  some 
master,  who  takes  only  five  or  six  boys.  Here 
will  be  little  of  the  emulation  which  I  fear,  on 
the  part  of  the  boy ;  and  all  that  particular  atten- 
tion which  you  require,  on  the  part  of  the 
master. 

I  cannot  say,  (replied  lord  Somers,)  I  cordially 
close  with  your  grace's  compromise.  The  emu- 
lation, no  doubt,  would  decrease  with  the  num- 
ber of  competitors ;  but  very  few  of  the  advan- 
tages, I  believe,  would  remain,  which  I  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  in  a  school  of  boys. — 
Besides,  I  should  fear  more  for  the  morals  of  my 
son  in  so  confined  a  sphere,  than  in  a  larger  com- 
munity— unless  indeed  his  few  companions  were 
all  picked  and  chosen.  In  a  large  community 
of  boys,  he  may  may  find  some  of  them  well-dis- 
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posed,  with  whom,  if  he  be  well-disposed  him- 
self, he  will  naturally  form  an  intimacy.  But 
among  so  few  boys,  he  has  the  less  chance :  and 
if  any  of  these  boys,  with  whom  he  is  obliged 
always  to  consort,  be  bad,  he  has  little  chance  to 
escape  their  influence.  But  I  think  it  rather  too 
late  to  continue  our  conversation  this  evening  ; 
for  these  dews,  however  they  may  affect  you, 
are  somewhat  unfriendly  to  my  infirm  state  of 
health. — If  you  are  at  leisure  to-morrow  morning, 
and  will  breakfast  with  me  at  sir  Nathaniel 
Digby's,  whose  guest  I  am,  we  will,  if  you 
please,  renew  the  conversation :  and  sir  Nathaniel, 
whom  your  grace  knows  to  be  one  of  the  best 
men,  and  politest  scholars  in  the  kingdom,  may 
perhaps  be  so  good  as  to  act  the  moderator  be- 
tween us. 

To  this  the  archbishop  consented.  As  they 
walked  home,  there  is  one  argument  yet  for  a  pub- 
lic education  (said  lord  Somers)  which  I  have 
omitted ;  though  it  is  one  on  which  prudent  pa- 
rents perhaps  lay  more  stress,  than  on  all  the  rest ; 
and  that  is,  the  advantages  which  their  sons  may 
reap  in  future  life,  from  the  friendships  contracted 
at  school  with  the  heirs  of  great  families.  But 
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on  this  argument  I  believe,  neither  you,  nor  I, 
will  lay  much  stress. 

I  believe  not,  (answered  the  archbishop.)  He 
who  educates  his  son  on  this  plan,  has  little  re- 
gard to  the  true  ends  of  education.  Besides,  I  do 
not  see  the  policy  of  it.  It  supposes  me  to  give 
my  son  an  expensive,  and  dangerous  education, 
through  the  expectance  of  some  future  advan- 
tage, which  depends  on  various  circumstances; 
and  which,  it  is  an  hundred  to  one,  may  never 
take  effect.  There  is  much  greater  probability, 
that  it  may  ruin  the  young  man  (even  ifj 
he  should  form  the  acquaintance  he  desires)  by 
giving  him  an  emulation  to  vie  with  those 
above  him,  and  leading  him  into  expenses,  which 
he  cannot  support 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury to  sir  Charles  Bruton,  at  Clowlury- 
park. 


My  very  worthy  friend, 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  delay  in  answering 
your  letter ;  as  this  delay  hath  enabled  me  to  an-, 
s 
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swerit  with  better  effect. — I  had  been  ruminating 
much  on  the  subject  you  proposed  to  me,  fear- 
ful of  misleading  you  in  a  point  of  such  impor- 
tance ;    when  I  had  fortunately  a  conversation 
on   the  subject   with  my  good  lord  president;* 
whom  I  accidentally  met  last  week  at  Windsor. 
For  myself,   I  inclined  rather  to  a  private  edu- 
cation.    My   lord  seemed  rather  inclined  to  a 
public  one ;   on   which   he   made  many  good 
observations ;  the  heads  of  which  you  will  find, 
together  with  my  answers,  in  the  inclosed  paper. 
As  the  evening  however  grew  late,   before  we 
had  finished  our  conversation,  we  agreed  to  con- 
tinue  it  the   next  morning,  at   sir   Nathaniel 
Digby's,   with   whom    lord  Somers    was  then 
on  a   visit.     For   myself,   I  was  very  happy  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  sentiments 
of  two  such   able  judges  of  life  and  mannersv 
before  I  gave  you  my  own. — We  met  at  nine ; 
and  after  breakfast  retired  into  an  alcove  in  the 
garden,   where  lord   Somers,   and  I  went  over 
nearly  the  same  ground,  we  had  gone  over  be- 
fore ;  only  somewhat  more  in  the  argumentative 
form,  as  we  had  each  had  a  night's  preparation. 

*  Lord  Somers  was  at  this  time  president  of  the  council. 
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I  observed  however  that  in  this  review  of  the 
argument,'  each   of    us  tended  rather     to  the 
other's   opinion.     Lord  Somers  seemed   to  lay 
more  stress  on  the  corruptions  of  a  public  edu- 
cation than  he  had   done  before  ;  and  I,  on  the 
deficiencies  of  a  private  one.     Sir  Nathaniel, 
having  heard  what  we  both  had  to  say,  with  his 
usual  discernment  moderated  between  us.     He 
told  us  handsomely,  that  there  was  too  much  argu- 
ment on  both  sides   of  the  question  to  give  up 
either.     My  lord  president,  said  he,  has  shewn 
so  strongly   the  necessity  of  an  early  introduc- 
tion to  the  world,  that  I  think  it  cannot  be  over- 
looked in  education.     At  the  same  time,  turning 
to  me,  you  have  pointed  out   so  many  gross 
corruptions  in  the  general  management  of  schools, 
that  I  think  we  must  be  very  wary  how  we  trust 
our  children  in  any  of  them. — Let  me  then  pro- 
pose a  compromise.     Chuse  the  most  virtuous 
school  you  can — where  the  head  is  not  neglect- 
ed;   but  where  the  heart   is  more  attended  to: 
arid  where  religion  is  made  more  an  object  than 
learning.     Here  let  your  boy  continue,  till  he 
is  twelve,   or   thirteen :     In  five  or  six  years  he 
will  have  shaken  off  the  ideas  of  the  nursery ; 
and  have  gained  some  knowledge,  both  of  the 

E2 
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world,  and  of  himself.  About  that  time,  sooner 
or  later,  his  passions  begin  to  rise ;  and  that  is 
the  critical  period,  when  I  consider  the  vices-of 
schools  both  in  the  way  of  knavery,  and  sensua- 
lity, to  be  the  most  mischievous.  Hitherto  they 
have  made  little  impression.  This  is  the  time 
then,  (applying  himself  to  me)  when  your 
scheme  should  take  place.  If  you  can  find  a 
good  tutor,  you  will  certainly,  by  placing  your 
son  under  him,  I  think,  reap  the  advantage  in 
point  of  morals — and  in  my  opinion  in  point 
of  learning  also.  I  know  not,,  added  he,  what 
you  classical  gentlemen  may  think,  but  it  appears 
to  m#  a  very  great  waste  of  time,  to  lay  it  out 
on  acquiring  theproprietiesy  and  elegancies  of  a 
dead  language;  which  is  nearly  all  that  our 
public  schools  profess.  For  myself,  I  own 
freely  I  lost  much  time  in  those  pursuits,  which 
I  have  since  found  of  little  or  no  advantage  to 
me. 

In  my  time  I  could  have  made  Latin  verses 
with  any  boy  of  my  standing;  and  could,  have 
composed,  at  least  as  I  then  thought,  in  pure 
Ciceronian  style.  At  present,  for  want  of  using  fa- 
culties, which  I  never  had  any  use  for,  I  should  be 
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ashamed  of  shewing  either  such  verses,  or  such 
Latin,  as  I  could  now  write,  to  the  lads  of  any 
of  the  upper  forms  of  our  great  schools.  .  If  a 
youth  can  read)  and  understand  a  dead  language, 
it  seems  to  me  all  that  is  necessary.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen,  or  fourteen,  his  mind  should 
therefore  be  opened  by  knowledge ;  and  this  will 
certainly  be  effected  better  by  the  particular 
application  of  a  tutor,  than  in  the  best  grammar- 
school. 

Having  thus,  my  dear  Sir,  given  you  the 
result  of  the  conversation  I  had  with  my  lord 
Somers,  and  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Digby's  compro- 
mise, I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  you,  that  in 
his  sentiments  we  both  acquiesced.  So  that  I 
send  you  here  not  only  my  own  opinion ;  but 
the  opinions  also  of  two  of  the  politest,  and 
best  scholars  in  the  kingdom. 

I  was  sorry  to  see  my  Lord  President  look 
so  aged.  I  should  not  suppose  he  has  yet  at- 
tained his  6othyear;*  but  you  would  think 

*Lord  Somers  was  then  57;  and  died  about  six  years 
afterwards,  greatly  debilitated  before  his  death. 
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liim  at  least  70.  He  still  however  possesses 
all  the  vivacity  in  conversation  he  ever  had.  I 
pray  God  bless  you  in  all  things.  From 

Your  assured  Friend, 
t 

THOMAS  CANTUAR: 

Croyfon,  Aug.  21, 


A 
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ON   THE 


DIVINITY  AND  ATONEMENT 


CHRIST. 


A  Dialogue  on  the  Divinity  and  Atone- 
ment of  Christ. 


SIR  CHARLES  BENNET  was  a  young  gentleman 
of  good  fortune  in  Essex.  He  was  a  man  of 
parts;  and  of  more  knowledge  than  the  gene- 
rality of  young  men  of  fashion  possess.  But  his  fa- 
ther, who  had  been  a  gay  man,  had  little  religion 
himself ;  and  left  his  son  to  contract  such  preju- 
dices -against  it,  as  usually  follow  a  neglected  edu 
cation.  The  young  gentleman  had  naturally,  how- 
ever, a  good  disposition ;  he  was  a  decent  man ; 
he  went  constantly  to  church,  by  way  of  example 
to  his  tenants  ;  his  secret  pleasures  gave  no  of- 
fence ;  and  his  conversation  was  generally  guard- 
ed. He  had  yet  been  in  possession  of  his  for- 
tune only  three  years,  the  two  former  of  which 
he  had  spent  abroad :  so  that  he  had  hitherto 
formed  no  character  in  his  own  neighbourhood ; 
except  that  of  a  pleasing  young  man,  who 
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wished  to  live  on  a  good  footing  with  all  the 
gentlemen  of  the  country.  Among  those,  who 
were  most  acceptable  to  him,  was  Mr.  Willis, 
an  old  college-acquaintance,  whom  he  had  the 
pleasure  to  find  curate  of  his  parish.  Mr.  Wil- 
lis was  an  agreeable  man,  of  general  knowledge, 
and  exemplary  in  his  profession.  He  had  also 
a  great  esteem  for  Sir  Charles,  in  whom  he  had 
known  many  instances  of  a  good  heart,  and  a 
just  way  of  thinking.  He  was  the  rather  inclined 
also  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  as  he  hoped 
occasionally  to  throw  in  something,  that  might 
tend  to  give  his  young  friend  more  favourable 
sentiments  of  religion.  He  seldom,  however, 
began  a  conversation  on  any  religious  subject ; 
but  as  he  was  an  ingenious  man,  he  knew  how  to 
lead  a  hint,  that  might  have  been  occasionally 
thrown  out,  to  the  point  he  intended. 

I  suppose,  said  Sir  Charles,  (as  they  were  sit- 
ting carelessly  together^  one  day,  after  dinner) 
you  consider  Dr.  Lucas,  (who,  it  seems,  had 
preached  for  Mr.  Willis  the  Sunday  before)  as  a 
very  orthodox  man. 

I  fear,  said  Mr,  Willis,  I  shall  give  you  a  bad 
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impression  of  Dr.  Lucas,  if  I  aHow  him  to  be 
so,  unless  I  first  know  what  you  mean  by  an 
orthodox  man. 

Mean !  (replied  sir  Charles) — why,  I  mean,  a 
man,  who  will  swallow  Creeds  and  Articles, 
and  what  not,  without  scruple. 

I  dare  say,  (returned  Mr.  Willis)  that  if  Dr. 
Lucas  did  not  believe  that  Creeds,  and  Articles, 
and  what  not,  depended  on  scripture-proof,  he 
would  scruple  to  swallow  them.  But  I  think  you 
lay-gentlemen  need  not  press  us  on  these  heads; 
for  as  you  are  not  tied  by  Creeds,  at  least  by 
Articles  yourselves,  you  may  leave  them  to  the 
consciences  of  us  clerical  people,  without  troubling, 
yourselves  about  them. 

Not  quite  so ;  (said  sir  Charles)  for  you  preach 
to  us  on  these  points,  as  if  they  were  the  appen- 
dages of  scripture.  I  reverence  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  I  can  take  it  up,  and  read  in  it  many 
noble  strains  of  morality :  and  though  the 
whole  is  much  enveloped,  no  doubt,  in  Eastern 
allegory,  and  Jewish  phraseology ;  yet  I  can 
easily  perceive,  beneath  this  mantle  of  obscurity, 
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a  form  greatly ,  beyond  what  the  heathen  moral- 
ist could  display. 

The  New  Testament  is  highly  obliged  to  you, 
my  dear  Sir,  (said  Mr.  Willis)  for  this  eulogy 
upon  it ;  but  I  fear  you  leave  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  it  out  of  the  question. 

Yes,  yes,  my  dear  Willis,  (said  sir  Charles) 
I  know  well  enough  what  you  mean.  Here  ends 
the  Testament ;  and  here  begin  the  Creeds, 
and  Articles.  You  must  believe  in  three  Gods  ; 
and  that  one  of  these  Gods  was  crucified  to  sa=- 
tisfy  another  of  them. 

Give  me  leave  (said  Mr.  Willis)  to  say,  you 
hurt  me  with  that  light  manner  of  expressing 
yourself.  You  cannot  surely,  my  dear  Sir,  repre- 
sent this  as  the  real  doctrine  of  a  Christian 
divine ! 

Sir  Charles,  who  was  a  perfectly  well-bred 
man,  begged  pardon,  if  he  had  expressed  him- 
self unbecomingly.  But  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
said  he,  I  know  not  what  else  to  make  of  doc- 
trines, which  I  have  often  heard  from  those  you 
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call  sound  divines.  Before  my  elder  brother 
died,  I  was  intended  for  the  church  myself.  My 
father  had  this  living,  which  is  a  pretty  good 
one,  in  his  gift;  and  considered  it  as  a  second 
son's  portion.  So  I  was  sent  to  Oxford,  to  fit 
myself  for  it,  where  I  had  good  books  put  into 
my  hands.  My  tutor  at  Wadham,  I  remember, 
recommended  to  me  Pearce*  on  the  Creed,  and 
Burnet  on  the  Articles,  But  it  was  heavy  work  ; 
and  before  I  had  compleated  my  opinions,  it 
pleased  God  to  take  my  elder  brother.  My 
father  then  thought  proper  to  put  my  education 
on  a  more  liberal  plan.  But  I  had  read  enough 
of  those  good  books  to  remember,  I  was  to 
believe,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  God,  and  that  he 
died  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 

Have  you  any  real  desire  (said  Mr.  Willis),  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  these  matters  in  a 
candid  way  ?  If  you  have,  I  will  endeavour  both 
to  shew  you  what  our  doctrine  is,  (call  it  ortho- 
dox, if  you  please)  and  on  what  we  found  the 
truth  of  it.  You  and  I  have  often  touched  on 
these  points  before ;  but  you  have  never  given, 
me  such  an  opening,  as  I  could  properly  pursue. 

*  He  meant  Pearson. 
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I'll  be  free  with  you,  (said  sir  Charles ;)  if  you 
will  leave  out  your  Creeds  and  Articles  ;  which, 
give  me  Ieav7e  to  say,  I  cannot  help  thinking  so- 
phistications of  scripture,  I  have  no  objection. 
But,  to  speak  honestly,  these  are  mountains, 
which  I  have  not  faith  to  remove.     It  is  the 
nature  of  all  human  things  to  grow  corrupt. 
Nations  grow  corrupt — governments  grow  cor- 
rupt— and  even  religion  itself.     The  religion  of 
nature,  I  apprehend,  was  at  first  pure ;  but  it 
soon  became  blended,  and  stained  with  heathen 
rites,   and  superstitions.      The  law  of  Moses, 
which  was  ingrafted  upon  it,  I  suppose,  might 
be  originally  pure  also;  but  the  scriptures  inform 
us,  how  much  it  became  sophisticated,  before  the 
death  of  Christ ;  and  since  that  time,  the  Jews 
have  taken  care  to  let  us  know,  what  heaps  of 
nonsense,  and  absurdity  have  been  raised  upon  it 
in   Misnahs,    Gemeras,     and  Talmuds.      The 
Christian  religion,  I  apprehend,  was  established 
on  the  corruptions  of  Judaism ;  and  was  at  first, 
like  it,  pure  and  untainted:  but  in  process  of 
time,  it  too  submitted  to  the  general  fate  of  all 
human  things.     Heresies  arose  in  one  part — 
holy  wars  broke  out  in  another.  The  Mahome- 
tan religion  corrupted  the  Eastern  world,  and 
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the  Romish  religion  the  western ;  while  those 
parts,  which  call  themselves  reformed,  are  little 
better  than  either  Turks  or  Papists,  if  you  will 
believe  what  each  says  of  the  other.  Even  in 
our  own  church,  what  collections  have  we  of 
strange  opinions,  and  yet  all  gathered  from 
scripture  :  nay,  how  far  the  scriptures  them- 
selves may  not  be  corrupted,  I  should  not  take 
upon  me  to  say.  I  have  heard,  that  some  critics 
have  collected  hundreds  of  various  readings  from 
different  manuscripts ;  and  this  diversity,  I 
should  fear,  in  some  degree  invalidates  the 
whole.  In  the  tnean  time,  my  dear  Sir,  I  totally 
absolve  you,  and  many  other  worthy  men  like 
you,  from  having  any,  hand  in  promoting  these 
corruptions.  I  know  how  easy  it  is  for  preju- 
dice, especially  when  tinctured  with  religion,  to 
get  footing  in  a  pious  mind.  What  numbers 
of  persons,  in  the  last  age,  men  of  thought  and 
letters,  as  firmly  believed  transubstantiation,  as 
you  now  do,  that  the  same  person  could  be 
God  and  man.  Opinions  of  this  kind  are  for 
ever  changing.  If  therefore  you  will  not  carry 
me  into  these  wide  fields  of  uncertainty ;  but 
keep  strictly  to  reason  and  common  sense  I  shall 
hot  object  to  enter  into  a  debate  with  you. 
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That  is,  said  Mr.  Willis,  you  will  fight  me, 
if  I  will  throw  away  my  sword.  To  deny  a 
divine  the  use  of  scripture,  is  to  take  his  law- 
books  from  an  advocate-  My  regular  attack  on 
your  principles  should  be  this.  I  should  first 
prove  to  you  the  authenticity,  and  truth  of  scrip- 
ture ;  shewing  you  that  neither  these  various 
readings,  nor  in  fact  any  other  corruptions  (for 
I  allow  there  were  many)  are  any  argument 
against  real  Christianity  ;  or  against  either  testa- 
ment, as  we  now  receive  them.  I  should  then 
reason  with  you  from  scripture,  I  should  add 
the  old  testament  to  the  new,  and  endeavour  to 
point  out  to  you,  from  the  prophecies  of  the 
Jewish  scriptures,  and  the  economy  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  that  the  Christian  religion  was  a 
scheme,  which  had  been  gradually  advancing 
from  the  earliest  age.  I  should  then  endeavour 
to  explain  to  you  the  offensive  doctrines  of 
Christianity ;  and  from  the  authenticity  of  the 
book  infer  the  truth  of  what  it  contains — How- 
ever as  I  am  deprived  of  my  own  weapons,  I 
shall  endeavour,  as  well  as  I  can,  to  meet  you 
with  your's — reason  and  common  sense :  only 
you  will  still  give  me  leave  to  remind  you,  that 
the  grand  arguments  in  favour  of  Christianity 
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are  still  behind.  Let  me  know  then,  what  are 
.the  chief  parts  of  Christianity  that  you  think 
so  opposite  to  reason,  and  common  sense. 

Why  no  part  of  real  Christianity,  (replied 
sir  Charles ;)  but  what  I  have  always  thought  the 
corruptions  of  it — the  Divinity,  for  instance, 
and  the  Atonement.  It  is  surely  a  very  ab- 
surd thing  to  conceive,  that  God  should  become 
a  man. 

Mr.  Willis  asked  him,  what  he  called  ab- 
surd ? 

Whatever,  (replied  s,ir  Charles)  controverts 
the  common  conclusions  of  reason. 

Why  then,  (said  Mr.  Willis)  the  idea  of  a 
union  between  the  divine,  and  human  nature, 
is,  by  no  means,  absurd.  Whoever  is  acquaint- 
ed with  heathen  mythology  must  acknowledge, 
that  nothing  was  so  common  as  gods,  and  god- 
desses, coining  down  upon  earth,  and  assuming 
human  forms. 

But  hold,  (said  sir  Charles)  I  suppose  you  are, 
p 
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now  carrying  me  upon  ground  where  I  can  find 
as  little  footing  as  before — among  fables,  and 
transmutations.  If  I  reject  the  divinity  of 
Jesus,  I  certainly  reject  the  divinities  of  Ovid. 
I  consider  these  accounts  in  the  same  light,  as 
I  do  the  history  of  a  Cyclops,  or  a  Centaur — 
not  only  void  of  truth ;  but  believed  to  be  so  by 
the  dealers  themselves  in  these  fables. 

By  no  means  (said  Mr.  Willis) ;  the  Cyclops, 
and  the  Centaur,  were  certainly  fables — or  per- 
haps rather  truths  concealed  under  the  veil  of 
fables.  But  the  belief  of  Gods  investing  them- 
selves with  human  forms,  was,  I  rather  suppose, 
the  established  creed  of  the  heathen  world. 
Whoever  disbelieved  it,  would  have  been  es- 
teemed an  infidel.  We  have  so  many  facts 
of  this  kind  told  seriously,  that  we  cannot  but 
suppose  they  were  credited.  Look  into  Livy : 
if  my  memory  fail  not,  he  gives  you  numerous 
accounts  of  the  appearance  of  Gods  in  human 
forms.  At  what  battle  was  it,  that  Castor 
and  Pollux  were  seen  leading  the  van  of  an 
army;  on  white  horses?  Even  the  grave  Tacitus, 
I  believe,  introduces  facts  of  this  kind.  In 
short,  both  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians 
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abound  with  them.  I  shall  mention  however 
only  one  fact  more,  and  that  from  a  history 
which,  I  hope,  you  will  allow  to  be  at  least  of  as 
much  credit,  as  any  I  have  alluded  to.  You 
remember  probably  the  account  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  at  Lystra,  in  the  acts  of  the  Apostles  ? 
On  observing  the  miracle,  which  Paul  had 
wrought  on  a  cripple,  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  who 
was,  I  presume,  among  the  best  informed  people 
of  the  place,  concluded  they  were  Gods  in  a  hu- 
man form ;  and  would  have  done  sacrifice  to 
them  ;  all  the  people  of  the  place  being  unani- 
mously of  the  same  opinion.  An  idea  of  this 
kind  would  never  have  entered  into  their  heads, 
if  they  had  not  believed  in  the  reality  of  such 
appearances. — Nor  are  the  poets  and  historians 
alone  full  of  these  ideas ;  the  philosophers  also 
speak  the  same  language.  Tully,  in  several 
parts  of  his  works,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  gives 
intimations  of  this  kind  ;  and,  in  his  dissertation 
on  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  speaks,  I  believe, 
very  seriously  on  this  point ;  as  I  think  I  could 
easily  shew  you,  if  I  had  my  books  at  hand. — 
By  all  this  I  mean  only  to  convince  you,  that  the 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  is  by 
no  mean  s  intirely  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  rea- 

F  2 
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son,  and  common  sense ;  and  therefore  not  absurd. 
Even  if  these  things  were  looked  on  merely  as 
fables ;  yet  as  fables,  in  order  to  be  universally 
received,  as  these  certainly  were,  they  must  have 
something  of  probability  in  them  ;  there  must  be 
a  consonance  in  the  fable  to  what  at  least  was 
believed  possible,  or  it  would  never  have  become 
popular.  Fables,  in  which  animals  are  represent- 
ed reasoning,  and  speaking,  are  of  a  different 
texture :  yet  even  here  probability  must  be  ob- 
served. (Here  Mr.  Willis  paused ;  but  sir 
Charles  not  giving  an  immediate  answer,  he  went 
on.)  A  union  of  this  kind,  (said  he)  is  indeed  so 
far  from  being  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  human 
reason,  that  we  every  day  see  instances  of  it. 
They  are  too  familiar  to  be  noticed.  You  are 
an  instance.  I  am  an  instance.  Every  man 
is  an  instance.  We  all  believe  we  have  souls 
united  to  our  bodies ;  and  though  we  can  give  no 
account  how  this  union  is  contrived,  and  managed ; 
yet,  as  we  believe  it,  it  certainly  does  not  contra- 
dict our  reason.  And  if  we  see  the  reality  of  a 
union  between  spirit,  and  body,  in  one  instance, 
why  may  we  not  believe  the  probability  of  it  in 
another  ? 

But  still  (said  sir  Charles)  there  is  something 
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more  than  this  in  the  union  of  God,  and  man. 
A  man's  soul  is  a  part  of  him.  Soul,  and  body 
were  created  together :  they  unite  like  friends. 
But  God,  and  man  are  distinct  natures.  How 
these  can  unite,  is  beyond  all  conception. 

To  conceive  how  they  can  unite !  (replied  Mr. 
Willis)  aye,  certainly,  we  can  never  conceive,  how 
they  can  unite.  These  are  things  we  cannot  com- 
prehend ;  and  if  an  angel  from  heaven  should 
endeavour  to  explain  to  us  the  nature  of  this 
union,  I  doubt,  whether  we  have  faculties*, 
which  could  possibly  understand  it.  I  did  not 
presume,  my  dear  sir,  to  explain  to  you  the 
manner,  in  which  this  union  is  effected :  all  I 
attempted  to  shew  you  was,  that  in  all  ages  this 
species  of  union  did  not  contradict  the  reason, 
and  common  sense  of  mankind. 

But,  granting  you  so  far,  (said  sir  Charles)  you 
certainly  carry  the  matter  to  a  length  very  con- 
tradictory to  human  reason,  when  you  hold, 
•that  this  God  laid  down  his  life, — that  he  really 
died.  Can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  thaa 
this? 
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Nothing,  truly;  (replied  Mr.  Willis)  but 
who  does  hold  it  ?  You  cannot  surely  suppose, 
that  we  orthodox  people,  as  you  call  us,  hold 
any  thing  more,  than  that  the  human  body  of 
Christ  died. 

And  that  is  surely  enough,  (said  sir  Charles) 
for  any  rational  man  to  believe.  What  in  rea- 
son can  you  alledge  for  the  necessity  of  such 
a  death  ?  As  you  have  quoted  heathen  writers, 
give  me  leave  to  quote  them  also.  That  no 
divinity  should  be  introduced. 


Nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus  Incident- 


is  a  rule  as  valid,  I  believe,  in  religion,  as  in  the 
drama. 

Do  you  mean  (replied  Mr.  Willis)  that  I 
should  give  you  a  detailed,  and  satisfactory 
account  of  all  the  difficulties,  that  attend  the 
redemption  of  man  by  a  Saviour;  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  atonement  ?  That  I 
certainly  cannot  do.  Here  I  must  have  re- 
course, as  I  said  before,  to  the  imperfection  of 
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our  faculties,  which  are  not  equal  to  the  investi- 
gation of  such  incomprehensible  subjects. 

To  effect  a  safe  retreat,  (said  sir  Charles)  smiling 
has  always  been  esteemed  among  the  greatest 
instances  of  soldierly  skill.  The  occult  sci- 
ences have  brought  off  many  a  lame  argument 
with  credit.  And  (if  I  may  descend  lower,)  in 
duck-shooting,  when  I  have  been  sure  of  my 
bird,  I  have  often  lost  the  effect  of  my  shot,  by 
the  creature's  diving,  and  disappearing.  On 
these  diving  principles  we  may  argue  safely  on 
any  point. 

Mr.  Willis  said,  he  thought  he  assumed  no 
principles,  which  must  not  necessarily  be 
assumed,  in  debating  every  subject.  In  matters 
of  taste  (said  he) — in  matters  of  science — in 
physics — in  morality — what  a  variety  of  different 
opinions  have  we  ?  And  does  not  this  variety 
sufficiently  indicate  that  there  are  depths  in 
every  subject  which  we  cannot  reach  ?  You  see 
plants  vegetate.  In  winter  they  shed  their  leaves ; 
in  summer  they  resume  them.  But  can  you 
give  me  any  satisfactory  account  of  vegetation  ? 
Can  you  inform  me,  how  the  sap  circulates 
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through  *he  tree?  How  it  protrudes  the  leaf? 
You  see  the  different  appearances  of  the  moon. 
You  are  convinced  of  its  motion ;  and  of  some 
few  other  circumstances  relating  to  it,  you  are 
tolerably  ascertained.  But  can  you  give  me 
any  account  of  the  nature  of  it  ?  Of  what 
substance  is  it  formed  ?  Is  it  inhabited  ?  If  it 
be,  what  are  its  inhabitants  ?  Can  you  account 
for  the  saltness  of  the  sea ;  or  assign  the  cause 
of  gravitation  ? — In  short,  our  knowledge,  at 
best,  is  only  superficial.  But  so  far  as  it 
goes,  it  is  valuable  ;  and  we  must,  not  contemp- 
tuously reject  the  little  knowledge  we  may 
receive  on  any  subject,  because  we  cannot 
get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  Because  we  know  so 
little  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  should  we,  for 
that  reason,  reject  what  knowledge  sir  Isaac  New- 
ton hath  taught  us  ? — If,  then,  there  are  difficul- 
ties in  every  thing  that  comes  under  our  inspec- 
tion, why  should  we  suppose,  there  are  none  in 
religion  ?  Indeed,  why  should  we  not  expect 
more  there  than  on  any  other  subject;  inasmuch  as 
it  exceeds  all  other  subjects  in  the  sublimity  of  its 
nature,  and  its  immediate  connection  with  the 
Almighty  ? 
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For  a  very  obvious  reason,  replied  sir  Charles. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  sun,  and  moon  ;  but  with  religion 
we  certainly  have.  You  tell  us,  it  is  a  reve- 
lation from  heaven,  given  us  to  direct  our  lives, 
If  so,  we  may  at  least  expect,  that  it  will  be 
intelligible  to  us;  and  I  should  hope,  accom- 
panied with  fewer  of  those  arcana,  which  ad- 
here to  physics,  and  other  subjects. 

Be  candid,  (said  Mr.  Willis,)  and  confess,  we 
could  not  have  a  revelation  otherwise  than  we 
have.  The  language  of  the  gospel  to  mankind 
is,  in  effect,  this :  "  Yoii  have  such  proof  as 
may  satisfy  any  reasonable  person,  that  this  reve- 
lation comes  from  God.  It  contains  an  account 
,  of  things,  that  appertain  both  to  God,  and  man. 
The  former  are,  in  many  respects,  beyond  your 
comprehension.  The  latter,  which  you  receive 
as  the  directory  of  your  lives,  are  perfectly 
plain,  and  easy." 

This  (replied  sir  Charles)  is  fair,  an<l  rational 
enough  :  but  is  it  the  fact  ?  Many  of  our  inter- 
preters of  scripture  go  far  beyond  this;  and 
tell  us,  we  must  believe  such  and  such  things. 
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as  we  value  our  salvation,  however  incompre- 
hensible they  may  be.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
the  satisfaction  of  Christ — a  doctrine,  I  own 
which,  as  far  as  my  divinity  goes,  is  not  only 
unscriptural,  but  highly  offensive  to  all  our 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  How  the  death  of 
an  innocent  person  can  make  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  a  guilty  one,  comes  not,  I  own,  within 
any  ideas  of  justice,  which  I  have  received 
either  from  reason,  or  scripture. 

With  regard  to  Jiscing  salvation  (said  Mr. 
Willis)  to  the  belief  of  this  article,  or  any  article, 
[  should  be  extremely  cautious.  If  a  man  read 
his  Testament  with  a  pious  disposition,  and 
conscientiously  obey  the  precepts  he  finds  in  it, 
and  still  cannot  believe  this  doctrine,  God  for- 
bid, that  I  should  say,  he  was  not  in  the  way  of 
salvation.  But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  should 
think  such  a  person  a  phenomenon.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  of  Christ  appears  to  me 
so  interwoven  with  every  part  of  the  scriptures, 
that  I  see  not  how  an  unprejudiced  person  can 
possibly  keep  his,  eye  from  it.  And  here,  my 
dear  Sir,  let  me  point  out  to  you,  what  appears 
to  me,  a  great  inconsistency  in  many  persons  of 
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latltudinarian  principles.  I  have  often  heard 
them  express  great  respect  for  the  person  of 
Christ,  as  a  moral  teacher ;  and  for  the  Testa- 
ment, as  a  compendium  of  very  elevated  mo- 
rality. I  think  you  yourself,  a  few  minutes  ago, 
made  some  such  concession. 

I  did  so,  (said  sir  Charles.) 

And  yet  this  Testament,  (replied  Mr. 
Willis)  is  full  of  absurdities ;  and  this  exalted 
character  says  many  things,  and  does  many 
things,  which  prove  him  to  be  a  downright  im- 
postor, if  they  are  not  true.  Either,  there- 
fore, my  dear  Sir,  believe  what  Jesus  has  said, 
or  give  him  entirely  up.  These  wonderfully 
gracious  concessions  in  his  favour,  have  really 
the  appearance  of  fixing  on  him  only  the  greater 
ignominy,  under  the  guise  of  friendship.  I 
have  too  high  an  opinion,  my  dear  Sir,  of  your 
sincerity,  to  believe  this  duplicity  of  you :  but 
I  wish  only  to  point  out  to  you  what  certainly 
follows  from  the  concessions  you  make. 

Sir  Charles  was  silent. 
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Though  on  this  subject,  then,  of  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  (continued  Mr.  Willis)  and 
others  of  high  import,  we  cannot  have  complete 
knowledge  ;  yet  still  k  appears  reasonable  to  me,, 
that  relying  on  the  truth  of  scripture,  we  may 
embrace  these  doctrines,  which  are  in  the  grand 
outline  clearly  laid  down,  though  not  detailed,  or 
explained  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  them 
fully  comprehensible  to  us.  You  do  not  presume 
to  profess  yourself  a  judge  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  Christ.  You< 
must  allow,  there  may  be  parts  of  it,  which  you 
do  not  understand.  Does  it  not  therefore 
appear  very  absurd  to  judge  decisively  of  a 
whole  scheme,  of  which  you  have  only  so  par- 
tial a  knowledge  ?  You  laugh  at  a  person,  who 
forms  such  partial  judgments  on  other  subjects.  A 
foreigner,  residing  a  short  time  in  England,  reports 
it  to  be  the  most  inslaved  country  of  the  world; 
for,  says  he,  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.  Sir,  says 
an  Englishman,  overhearing  him,  if  you  had 
the  means  of  obtaining  more  knowledge  of  our 
constitution,  you  would  have  found  the  maxim 
you  deride  gives  the  king  no  power  at  all ; 
but  is,  in  fact,  only  a  check  upon  bad  ministers, 
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And  is  not  this,  my  dear  sir,  a  proper  reproof  to 
every  one,  who  ventures  boldly  to  give  judgment 
on  any  scheme,  or  system,  which  he  does  not 
perfectly  understand  ? —  Waving  however,  for 
the  present,  all  subterfuges,  as  you  suppose 
them,  from  our  own  ignorance;  and  all  ap- 
peals to  scripture,  which  jou  will  not  allow; 
let  me  endeavour  to  shew  you,  that  the 
atonement  of  Christ  is  not  an  unreasonable  doc- 
trine, because  the  reason  of  man  hath  admitted 
many  things,  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  it.  He  then  asked  sir  Charles,  what  he 
thought  of  heathen  sacrifices? 

I  never  considered  them  (replied  sir  Charles) 
with  any  attention :  but,  in  general,  I  classed 
them  among  the  follies,  and  absurdities  of 
heathen  superstition. 

Perhaps,  said  Mr.  Willis,  that  is  not  consider- 
ing them  so  philosophically,  as  the  subject  de- 
mands. You  must  be  sensible,  that  the  heathen 
sacrifice  was  often  considered  in  the  light  of  an 
atonement.  Piaculum  is  so  common  a  word 
used  in  expressing  it  by  classic  writers,  that  it 
may  almost  be  called  a  synonime.  Sacrifice  was 
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certainly  a  very  strange  rite  ;  and  how  the  offering 
of  the  life  of  an  innocent  animal,  to  appease  the 
anger  of  an  offended  god,  came  into  practice, 
not  only  among  this,  or  that  people,  but 
among  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
— may  truly  be  matter  of  just  speculation. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  bible  we  have  an  account 
of  this  rite,  which  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  God  himself.  I  suppose  no  better  origin 
of  it  can  be  assigned.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
of  opinion,  it  was  one  of  those  preparatory  means, 
which  God  used  to  introduce  the  gospel,  and 
to  make  the  idea  of  an  atonement  more  fami- 
liar. You  must  either,  I  think,  accede  to  this 
supposition  of  its  origin — or,  if  you  suppose  it 
merely  of  human  origin)  you  must  allow,  that 
the  idea  of  an  atonement  is  not  so  wholly  op- 
posite to  human  reason,  as  your  argument  sup- 
poses :  but  that  mankind  had,  from  nature,  some 
idea  of  the  necessity  of  a  sacrifice  for  sin. 

Sir  Charles  candidly  allowed,  there  was  force 
in  the  argument. 

And  there  is  much  more  force  in  it,  (continued 
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Mr.  Willis)  when  we  consider  the  Jewish  ritual. 
I  am  not  entering  (said  he)  into  any  proof  of 
the  divine  legation  of  Moses,  or  of  the  authenti- 
city of  the  Jewish  scriptures :  all  I  would  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to,  is  this.  Here  is  a  nation 
established  under  the  discipline  of  very  uncom- 
mon rites  and  ceremonies  ;  almost  all  of  which 
point  at  the  idea  of  an  atonement.  The  exposi- 
tors of  this  law  led  the  people  to  consider  all 
these  rites  as  emblematic  types  ;  and  taught  them 
to  expect,  that  all  these  sacrifical  ideas  should 
be  realized  in  some  future  time  (which  too  was 
prophetically  marked  out  with  great  precision) 
by  a  person,  who  should  arise  under  the  name  of 
the  Messiah,  or  the  Redeemer.  Accordingly,  at 
the  appointed  time,  this  Redeemer  appears,  and 
completely  fulfills  all  those  shadowy  representa- 
tions in  the  several  circumstances  of  his  death. 
My  argument  extends  only  to  consider  the  won- 
derful agreement  between  the  types,  and  the 
completion  of  them. 

I  think  (said  sir  Charles)  there  is  something 
like  a  fallacy  here.  The  authors  of  the  new 
religion  being  desirous  to  establish  themselves 
on  a  good  basis,  wisely  accommodated  their  sys- 
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tem  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  a  religion 
which  had  long  subsisted ;  prudently  strengthen- 
ing their  own  building,  by  raising  it  on  an  old 
stable  foundation. 

I  beg  yonr  pardon ;  (replied  Mr.  Willis)  it 
was  not  the  friends  of  the  new  religion,  that 
made  this  nice  application  of  types ;  but  the 
enemies  of  it :  and  what  is  more,  they  did  it 
unwittingly.  They  were  themselves  the  very 
persons,  (by  what  strange  infatuation  are  man- 
kind sometimes  led  !)  who  put  Jesus  to  death ; 
and  by  that  means  fulfilled,  without  intending  it, 
the  sacrifical  types  of  their  own  institution. 
This,  you  must  allow,  gives  force  to  the  argu- 
ment.— And  here  I  must  beg  leave  to  draw  you 
into  the  same  confession  as  before.  Either  this 
wonderful  arrangement  of  Jewish  rites  was  of 
divine  appointment ;  and,  as  I  said,  a  preparatory 
opening  to  the  world  of  that  grand  propitiatory- 
sacrifice,  that  was  about  to  be  offered  by  Christ ; 
— or  you  must  allow,  at  least,  that  the  ideas  of 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice  were  agreeable  to  the 
reason  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation.  Here,  you 
see,  we  have  advanced  a  step  farther.  If  the 
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heathen  sacrifice  was  of  dubious  destination, 
and  we  conjecture  only  to  what  end  it  referred, 
we  are  under  no  such  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
the  Jewish  sacrifice.  In  it  the  idea  of  an  atone- 
ment was  openly  professed,  and  universally  per- 
vaded the  whole  sacrifical  institution. — Sir 
Charles  pausing,  Mr.  Willis  went  on.  Nor  is 
the  consonance  of  human  reason  with  the  idea 
of  atonement  deducible  only  from  sacrifice ; 
every  part  of  life  exhibits  ideas  of  redemption 
from  evils ;  and  making  atonement,  or  satisfac- 
tion, for  the  faults,  or  misery  of  others.  What 
were  your  kind  offices,  the  other  day,  to  poor 
Robinson,  in  getting  him  released  from  jail, 
but  a  redemption  from  evils,  which  would  have 
overwhelmed  him,  had  it  not  been  for  your 
friendly  interfering,  and  so  far  suffering  on  his 
account  by  paying  a  price  ?  What  is  all  surgical 
and  medicinal  aid — all  relief  of  poverty — the 
whole  course  of  our  infancy,  youth  and  educa- 
tion, but  a  friendly  redemption  from  evils,  to 
which,  without  that  redemption,  we  must  have 
yielded  ?  I  mention  these  things  cursorily, 
merely  to  shew  you,  in  the  aggregate,  that  a 
redemption  from  evil,  by  paying  a  price,  in  some 
shape  or  other, — by  money,  by  labour,  by  skill., 
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and  often  by  suffering,  is  no  new  idea  intro- 
duced by  Christianity ;  but  is  in  fact,  the  usual 
mode  of  God's  moral  government;  and  by  no 
means  contradictory   to   the    natural   ideas   of 
human   reason. — Let  me  just  add   one  thing 
more    (said  Mr.  Willis.)       However  the  idea 
of  Christ's  atonement  for  sin  hath  been  ridi- 
culed  by  some  people  in  the  midst  of  youth 
and  health — yet,  when  the  world  fails — when, 
from  the  recollection  of  tl\eir  past  lives,  they 
feel  they  stand  in  need  of  some  security  from 
consequences  they  have  brought  upon   them- 
selves, and  of  whicn  they  become  apprehensive, 
they  are  glad,    I  believe,  in  most  instances,  to 
lay  hold  of  the  idea  of  redemption ;  and  feel  the 
hopes  of  Christ's  atonement  very  congenial  to 
their  sinking  spirits,,  as  they  can  have  no  other 
ground  for  the  expectation  of  pardon. 

Sir  Charles  was,  in  fact,  more  affected  with 
this  conversation,  than  he  was  willing  to  own. 
He  said  little  at  the  time ;  but  the  argument* 
he  had  heard  dwelt  upon  his  mind ;  and  threw 
him  into  a  train  of  meditation,  which  was  new 
to  him.  He  examined  his  old  objections — gave 
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them  all  the  credit  that  was  due  to  them.  He 
compared  them  with  what  he  had  heard ;  and 
endeavoured  to  find  out,  whether  there  might 
not  be  some  fallacy  in  what  his  friend  had  sug- 
gested. But  his  fertile  mind,  now  in  search  of 
truth,  continually  raised  new  topics  of  convic- 
tion. In  a  word,  he  daily  began  to  have  more 
insight  into  that  grand  scheme  of  providence  for 
the  happiness  of  man,  which  he  plainly  saw 
had  its  origin  in  the  earliest  accounts  of  time^ 
and  was  surely  of  such  importance,,  as  to  deserve 
iaore  examination  than  he  rjad  yet  given  it 
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SIR  CHARLES  BENNET  went  to  London,  soon 
after  this  conversation :  and,  though  it  had 
made  a  strong  impression,  upon  him,  yet,  the 
gaieties  of  the  town,  and  the  influence  of  his  old 
companions,  who  now  again  got  about  him, 
renewed  many  of  his  former  prejudices  ;  and  he 
returned  into  the  country,  the  succeeding  sum- 
mer, somewhat  readier  to  make  objections,  than 
to  examine  evidence.  Mr.  Willis  was  concerned  to 
observe  this  change;  as  he  hoped  what  had  already 
passed  would  have  led  so  candid  a  man,  as  he 
esteemed  sir  Charles,  to  such  an  enquiry,  as 
might  have  ended  in  a  thorough  conviction.  In 
part,  however,  he  uiamed  himself.  He  thought 
he  had  begun  with  his  young  friend  at  the  wrong 
end.  If,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  clear  away 
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difficulties,  he  had  left  them  at  present  behind  ; 
and  had  first  drawn  him  to  take  a  view  of  the 
evidences  of  religion,  he  thought  he  should 
have  done  better.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
give  this  turn  to  the  first  conversation,  which 
might  afford  him  an  opportunity.  Sir  Charles, 
however,  was  rather  shy  of  entering  into  any 
feligious  debate.  He  was  much  upon  his  guard  ; 
arid  fearful,  also,  of  giving  offence. 

As  they  were  talking,  however,  one  day, 
about  the  nature  of  evidence,  on  the  occasion 
of  some  trial  in  a  court  of  justice,  which  had 
not  ended  as  sir  Charles  wished,  he  observed, 
that  if  he  had  been  on  the  jury,  the  objections 
would  have  had  great  weight  with  him  in  over- 
turning the  evidence. 

Mr.  W.  said,  he  thought  it  a  matter  of  great 
caution  to  weigh  objections  against  evidence.  If 
the  evidence  was  full  and  clear,  the  objections, 
1  ic  thought,  were  of  little  account.  The  objection 
was  of  a  negative  nature;  and  ought,  certainly,  to 
gi  ve  v\  ay  to  the  evidence  which  was  positive.  Ob- 
jections, he  said,  might  easily  be  made  to  any 
thing.  With  regard  to  the  present  case,  he 
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thought  the  jury  had  the  strongest  positive  evi- 
dence ;  and  would  have  acted,  in  his  opinion, 
very  improperly,  if  they  had  turned  aside  from 
that,  and  listened  to  the  objected  circumstances. 
Indeed,  he  said,  without  this  subordination  of 
objection  to  proof,  all  science,  as  well  as  justice, 
would  be  at  a  stand.  With  regard,  for  instance, 
to  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  we  have  the  most 
positive  proof,  that  they  are  influenced  by  the 
moon ;  and  if  a  thousand  objections  should 
be  started  against  this  hypothesis,  I  see  not 
what  weight  they  could  have  with  a  person, 
who,  on  rational  grounds,  believed  firmly  in  the 
moon's  influence. 

Mr.  W.  had  used  the  word  rational,  on  pur- 
pose for  his  friend  to  catch  at  it.    His  bait  took. 

Aye,  said  sir  Charles,  on  rational  ground,  I  grant 
you  ;  and  in  matters  of  science  we  generally 
have  rational  ground.  But,  said  he,  smiling, 
you,  now  and  then,  require  our  assent  where 
the  ground  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  rational. 
You  carry  us  into  a  new  world.  Visible  objects, 
such  as  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  are  removed  ;  and 
certain  aerial  forms  are  brought  floating  before 
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us,  which  we  are  to  endeavour  to  possess  by 

faith. 

Nay,  said  Mr.  W.  if  we  cannot  bring  down 
these  aerial  forms  upon  firm  ground,  and  make 
them  the  objects  of  rational  evidence,  they  would 
stagger  my  faith,  as  well  as  yours. — To  be  plain 
with  you,  my  dear  Sir,  I  suppose  you  now  allude 
to  the  evidences  of  religion,  which  afford,  in  my 
opinion,  as  solid  and  rational  ground  of  convic- 
tion, as  the  philosopher  offers  for  gravitation,  or 
any  other  article  of  his  belief. 

If  yon  will  only,  replied  sir  Charles,  consider 
what  I  say  as  the  honest  struggle  of  an  endea- 
vour after  conviction,  I  will  speak  freely ;  and 
own  to  yon,  that  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  evi- 
dences of  religion, — I  mean  the  prophecies  and 
miracles  of  the  bibles, — can  afford,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  so  convincing  a  proof,  as  we  have  of 
a  physical  fact,  by  occular  demonstration. 

Do  you  mean,  my  dear  Sir,  (said  Mr.  W.) 
that  no  mode  of  evidence  is  fully  satisfactory, 
except  occular  demonstration  ?  Or,  in  other 
words,  do  you  doubt  more  of  Caesar's  conquer- 
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ing  Gaul,  and  landing  in  Britain,  than  you  do 
of  the  moon's  influence  on  the  tides  of  the 
ocean  ?  In  my  opinion,  human  testimony,  in 
one  case,  is  just  as  strong  as  occular  demonstra- 
tion in  the  other. 

Human  testimony  (replied  sir  Charles)  is  cer- 
tainly capable  of  producing  as  strong  a  proof,  as 
any  other  mode  of  evidence.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  unsatisfactory.  When  it  brings  to 
our  knowledge  things  agreeable  to  the  common 
notions  of  mankind,  and  liable  to  no  solid  ob- 
jection, either  from  the  things  themselves,  or 
the  persons  who  testify  of  them,  we  may  allow 
its  credit.  But,  when  it  presents  us  with  won- 
derful and  uncommon  facts,  we  are  often  obliged 
to  withhold  our  assent.  Thus,  for  instance,  I 
can  readily  believe  Caesar's  account  of  his  con- 
quering Gaul,  and  landing  in  Britain ;  but  I  do 
not  pay  such  intire  credit  to  the  wonderful 
exploits,  which  Q.  Curtius  ascribes  to  Alex- 
ander, though  we  have  human  testimony  for 
both. 

But  (said  Mr.  W.)  if  you  will  consider  can- 
didly the  prophecies  and  miracles  of  the  Bible, 
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you  will  find  they  really  are  such  as  are  agree- 
able to  the  common  notions  of  mankind,  and  liable 
to  no  solid  objection,  either  from  the  things- 
themselves,  or  the  persons  who  testify  of  them. 
All  nations,  ancient  and  modern,  barbarous  and 
civilized,  have  had  a  propensity  to  that  sort  of 
proo^  which  arises  from  prophecy  and  miracles. 
Oracles  were  of  this  kind ;  and  so  were  the 
various  prophets  we  read  of,  under  the  different 
denominations  of  augurs,  haruspices,  sagae,  and 
vates.  What  were  the  Sibylline  prophecies,  and 
the  sortes  Virgilianoe  ?  And  if  you  want  mira- 
cles, look  only  into  Livy,  and  you  may  have 
them  in  any  abundance.  What  a  noble  miracle 
did  that  augur  perform,  who,  in  proof  of  what 
he  said,  ordered  a  grindstone  to  be  cut  through 
with  a  razor  ?  Then  again,  in  modern  times, 
we  have  ordeal- trials,  and  witches,  and  wizards, 
and  vveir'd  sisters,  and  second  sights,  which 
all  show  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  prophe- 
tic, and  miraculous  interposition.  If  mankind 
had  not  had  this  propensity,  impostors  could 
not  have  been  found  to  indulge  it. 

But  certainly,  my  dear  Sir,   (said  sir  Charles) 
you  pay  no  great  compliment  to  the  prophecies, 
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and  miracles  of  the  bible,  by  introducing  them 
into  all  this  bad  company, — the  fooleries  of  bar- 
barous and  heathen  superstition. 

I  have  too  much  respect  for  them  (replied 
Mr.  Willis)  to  mean  them  any  affront.  But,  as 
your  argument  led  to  suppose,  that  the  prophe- 
cies and  miracles  of  the  Bible  were  not  agreeable 
to  the  common  notions  of  mankind,  I  only  endea- 
voured to  shew  you,  by  these  instances,  that 
they  were  perfectly  agreeable  to  such  notions ; 
and  that  they  are,  in  fact,  that  very  kind  of 
proof,  which  the  world,  in  all  their  religious 
inquiries,  have  most  anxiously  sought  after.  I 
would  ask  you,  therefore,  my  dear  Sir,  if  it 
does  not  appear  to  you,  a  great  argument  of  the 
wisdom,  and  condescension  of  God,  to  chuse 
that  mode  of  proving  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
which  had  already  gotten  footing  in  the  world ; 
and  was  so  familiar  to  the  general  ideas  of  mankind? 
We  will  then  separate  them,  as  soon  as  you 
please,  from  the  bad  company,  with  which  you 
are  so  offended  to  see  them  mixed. 

So  far  (said  sir  Charles)  I  think  is  very  true, 
that  if  God  meant  to  introduce  a  new  revelation. 
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he  must  shew  his  power  to  be  superior  to  every 
other  power. 

No  doubt ;  (said  Mr.  Willis)  I  hope,  there- 
fore, my  dear  Sir,  you  will  allow  we  have  thus 
far  gained  ground — that  prophecy,  and  mira- 
cles, are  not  only  agreeable  to  the  common 
notions  of  mankind,  but  are  the  best  mode  of 
proof,  which  we  can  conceive,  for  confirming  th& 
truth  of  a  new  revelation.  The  only  question, 
therefore,  remaining  is — How  far  the  prophecies 
and  miracles  of  the  Bible,  are  such  as  we  might 
expect  from  God  ? 

If  you  will  not  call  my  inquiry  a  cavil  (said  Sir 
Charles)  I  should  first  wish  to  know,  what  creden- 
tials the  prophet  brought  with  him  of  his  divine 
commission  ?  for,  though  we  allow  the  scriptures 
to  be  true,  yet  they  seem  to  bear  no  farther  tes- 
timony to  the  prophet,  than  that  he  lived  at 
such  a  time,  and  propheciedof  such  events. 

Surely  (said  Mr.  Willis)  he  gains  more  from 
the  truth  of  scripture,  than  you  allow.  He  is  spoken 
of,  over  and  over,  as  deriving  his  authority 
from  God-  His  character,  therefore,  in  a  great 
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degree,  depends  upon  the  truth  of  scripture. 
However,  as  you  wish  to  draw  him  from  the 
protection  of  this  general  authority,  the  creden- 
tials, on  which  he  acts,  are  various.  In  the  first 
place,  as  it  was  his  principal  office  to  predict  a 
Saviour,  the  completion  of  his  prediction  was 
surely  a  sufficient  credential. 

To  posterity  certainly ;  (said  Sir  C.)  but  as  the 
prophet  lived,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  many  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ ;  and  as  the  hopes  of 
every  succeeding  generation  were  to  rest  on  his 
predictions,  one  should  have  thought,  that,  in 
his  own  life-time,  he  should  have  given  some 
foundation  for  those  hopes. 

The  prophet  sometimes,  (replied  Mr.  W.) 
wrought  miracles  in  support  of  his  authority ; 
but  his  more  common  mode  was  to  found  the 
credit  of  his  distant  predictions,  by  prophecies 
of  an  earlier  completion,  which  related  either  to 
the  Jews,  or  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  nations ; 
and  which  his  contemporaries,  or  an  early  poste- 
rity, at  least,  should  see  fulfilled.  The  prophe- 
tic writings  abound  with  predictions  of  this 
kind.  If  I  had  my  bible  before  me,  I  could 
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shew  you  numberless  passages.  I  shall  just,  by 
way  of  instance,  mention  one  that  first  occurs. 
When  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  the  king  of 
Babylon,  Jeremiah  prophecied  that  it  should 
be  taken,  and  the  people  carried  into  captivity  ; 
but  that,  in  seventy  years,  they  should  return  ; 
and,  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  prediction,  of  which, 
perhaps,  at  the  end  of  seventy  years,  there 
might  remain  no'  evidence,  he  bought  a  piece  of 
land,  and  had  the  writings  signed  and  witnessed 
by  several  persons,  and  then  secured  in  au 
earthen  pot,*  which  was  to  be  opened  at  the  end 
of  the  seventy  years  ;  when  the  land,  being  re- 
stored to  his  heirs,  would  give  the  strongest 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Prophet's 
prediction.  All  this  was  completely  fulfilled ; 
and  was  surely  sufficient  to  confirm  the  hopes 
in  the  Prophet's  grand  prediction,  that  the 
Messiah  should  be  born  of  a  virgin  ;~\*  and 
that  God  would  raise  unto  David  a  righteous 
branch.;}:  In  Isaiah,  arid  all  the  other  prophets, 
we  have  similar  instances  of  the  completion  of 
these  domestic  prophecies,  if  I  may  so  call  them, 
among  the  neighbouring  nations,  which  gave 

-  Jer.xjj.xii.  9.  f  Jer.  xxxi.  22.          J  Jer.  xxiii.  5., 
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full  evidence,  no  doubt,  to  the  truth  of  their 
more  extended  predictions.  I  mean  not  to  as- 
sert, that  this  evidence  was  the  only  end  of  these 
domestic  prophecies  :  as  warnings,  and  exhorta- 
tions they  answered  other  ends.  To  us,  however, 
and  to  all  who  lived  after  our  Saviour's  time,  these 
temporary  prophecies  are  of  little  consequence. 
We  have  seen  the  evangelical  prophecies  com- 
pleted ;  and  we  want  no  further  proof. 

I  own  (said  Sir  C.)  I  see  something  like  truth 
in  all  this.  The  noble  confidence  of  Jeremiah, 
who  trusted  the  reversion  of  his  property  to  the 
completion  of  his  prophecy,  pleases  me  much. 
But  still,  to  make  those  prophecies  worthy  of 
their  divine  author,  some  other  difficulties,  I 
think,  should  be  removed.  Are  not  many  of 
those  prophecies  very  obscure  ;  and  capable  of 
senses  widely  different  from  those,  which  you 
churchmen  commonly  assign  ? 

They  may  be  (returned  Mr.  Willis)  when  they 
are  partially  examined  ;  but  when  you  examine* 
them  all  drawn  up  in  array  together;  and  conceive 
them  pointing  to  one  view,  it  is  wonderful  to 
see  the  force  they  receive  from  their  connection 
H 
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with  each  other.*-  In  short,  they  should  all  be 
considered  as  making  the  parts  of  one  uniform 
whole. .  Taken  separately,  many  of  them  are 
undoubtedly  obscure ;  but  no  person,  I  should 
think,  could  find  obscurity  in  them,  when  they  are 
thus  considered  in  one  point  of  view.  The  Jews 
certainly,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  saw  the 
predictions  of  their  prophets  in  a  true  light ; 
and  .through  their  means  these  notices  were  pro- 
pagated among  the  several  nations,  with  whom 
they  had  intercourse.  It  is  a  known  fact,  that 
many  of  these  nations  expected,  about  the  time 
of  Christ's  birth,  that  a  great  prince  should 
arise  out  of  Judea. 

But  the  Jews  (said  Sir  C.)  I  understand,  do 
not  now  interpret  their  prophets  in  this  way.. 
They  do  not  allow,  I  think,  that  the  Messiah  is 
yet  come*. 

All  serious  Jews  (replied  "Mr.  W.)  at  the  time 

*"  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  them-  this  connected  view,  at 
the  beginning  of  an  Exposition  on  the  New  Testament ;  in 
which  I  have  drawn  all  the  more  material  prophecies  toge- 
ther, under  the  several  heads  of  our  Saviour's  Life  and 
Death. 
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of  our  Saviour's  advent,  did  interpret  the  pro- 
phecies in  the  sense  we  do ;  and  multitudes  of 
them  embraced  the  Christian  religion  on  the 
strength  of  these  prophecies.  Numbers,  at 
the  same  time,  misled  by  notions  of  temporal 
grandeur,  and  temporal  dominion,  rejected  the 
spiritual  ideas  of  the  gospel ;  and  of  course  af- 
fixed their  own  worldly  sense  to  the  predictions 
of  their  prophets.  And  this  sense  hath  since  be- 
come, through  national  prejudices,  the  con- 
firmed sense  of  the  Jews  at  this  day,  in  despite 
of  those  very  prophets,  who  foretold,  that  after 
the  coming  of  Christ,  the  whole  Jewish  nation 
should  be  scattered,  as  they  now  are,  over  the 
face  of  the  earth— separate  from  all  other  people ; 
and  yet  without  any  government,  or  settled  coun- 
try of  their  own. 

Indeed  (replied  Sir  Charles)  I  have  often 
thought,  even  at  a  time  when  I  did  not  wish  to 
think  too  favourably  of  revelation,  that  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  Jews  is  a  most  wonderful 
event ;  and  especially  as  divines  point  out  so 
many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
lude  to  this  dispersion.  I  remember  meeting 
somewhere  with  a  circumstance,  in  the  Life  of 
H  2 
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the  Prince  of  Conde,  which  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  me  when  I  read  it ;  and  hath,  since 
that  time,  often  recurred  to  my  memory.  That 
great  man  having  been  pressed  in  conversation 
with  some  of  the  free-thinkers  of  his  time, 
who  endeavoured  to  shake  his  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity, "  You  give  yourselves,  gentlemen," 
said  he,  "  much  unnecessary  trouble ;  the  dis- 
u  persion  of  the  Jews  will  always  be,  to  me,  an 
"  undeniable  proof  of  the  truth  of  chris- 
"  tianity."  But  though  I  can  easily  (continued 
$ir  Charles)  see  the  reason,  and  use  of  the  do- 
mestic and  temporary  prediction,  which  you 
mention  as  giving  credit  to  the  evangelical  pro- 
phecy, yet  I  have  often  heard,  that  divines  give, 
an  evangelical  sense  to  prophecies  which  seem 
rather  to  carry  a  private,  and  confined  one. 

The  objection  (said  Mr.  Willis)  deserves  an 
answer.  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  defend 
the  prudence  of  all  our  divines  in  this  matter. 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  many  things  have  been  said 
on  this  subject,  which  a  little  discretion  might 
have  prevented :  yet  thus  much  I  think  is  cer- 
tain— we  cannot  interpret  many  of  the  prophe- 
cies, without  giving  them  a  double  sense :  one,  of 
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the  temporal  kind  we  mentioned — the  other,  re- 
mote and  evangelical.  But  yet  there  was  always 
some  circumstance  in  this  double  sense,  which 
seemed  plainly  to  point  beyond  the  temporary 
one.  Thus,  when  Isaiah  prophecied  of  a  tem- 
poral deliverance  to  the  king  of  Judah,  before  a 
child,  which  he  was  directed  to  hold  in  his  arms, 
came  to  such  an  age,  he  was  led  on  to  speak  of  a 
still  greater  deliverance  by  another  chikl ;  Behold, 
a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall 
call  his  name  Emanuel,  or  God  with  man.  This, 
no  doubt,  was  obscure ;  but  they  who  interpret- 
ed the  prophetic  writings  by  comparing  one  pro- 
phecy with  another,  clearly  saw,  that  the  di- 
vine Emanuel  referred  to  something  beyond 
what  the  prophet  appeared  to  have  immediately 
in  view.  After  the  birth  of  Christ  at  least,  every 
candid  mind  would  separate  the  two  senses ;  and 
the  evangelical  one  would  remain  as  proof  of 
the  great  event  it  predicted, 

But  still  (said  Sir  Charles)  would  it  not  have 
been  more  convincing,  if  God  had  directed  his 
prophets  to  utter  their  predictions  in  so  plain  a 
manner,  that  the  meerest  caviller  could  not  have 
doubted  their  meaning  ? 
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If  we  have  evidence  enough,  (replied  Mr. 
Willis)  we  should  not  encourage  in  ourselves  a 
thirst  after  more ;  and  that  we  have  enough  in 
this  case,  is  plain  from  the  numerous  converts 
it  has  made.  Remember,  what  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour says  of  him  who  would  not  be  convinced 
by  Moses,  and  the  prophets.  That  God  hag 
thought  it  proper  to  involve  the  prophecies  in 
double  senses,  and  in  other  respects  to  make 
them  less  plain  and  obvious,  is  argument  enough 
for  us  to  believe  it  right,  without  inquiring  far- 
ther. Confined,  however,  as  our  understanding  is, 
we  may  see  reason  sufficient  in  this  matter,  not 
only  to  acquiesce  humbly,  but  to  admire,  the 
divine  wisdom.  In  the  first  place,  is  it  right, 
think  you,  that  God  should  force  conviction 
upon  his  rational  creatures  ?  Does  it  not  seem 
more  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the 
nature  of  man,  that,  after  God  has  given  us  evi- 
dence sufficient,  he  should  leave  the  investiga- 
tion of  it,  to  our  own  industry  and  faith  ?  Be- 
sides, had  the  prophets  spoken  with  that  plain- 
ness you  wish,  and  in  direct  terms  declared, 
that  at  such  a  time,  for  instance,  Christ  should 
be  born  at  Bethlehem — that,  at  such  a  time,  he 
should  suffer  death— and  so  forth — what  would 
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have  been  the  consequence?  All  who  were  con- 
cerned, to   avoid   the  force  of    the    prophecy, 
would  have  taken  every  means  in  their  power  to 
frustrate  its  effect ;  and  the  Deity  must   have 
interposed  by  a  constant  train  of  miracles.  This 
would  have  given  an  entire  change  to  the  argu- 
ment ;  and  would  have  turned  the   proof  from 
prophecy,    which  God  intended,  into    a   con- 
tinued series  of  miraculous  events,  which  God 
-did  not  intend.     But,  as  the  case  now  stands,  all 
candid  peopleyeven  while  the  prophecies  remained 
yet  unfulfilled,  saw  ground  sufficient  to  rest  their 
hopes  upon    them,  obscure  as  they  were ;  and 
in  succeeding  times  many  of  them  were  fulfilled 
by  those  very  persons,  who  wished  most  to  coun- 
teract them ;  and  really  did  not  know,  that  they 
were   themselves  accessory  in  completing  them, 
till  their  own  act,  inthe  completion,  stared  them 
in  the  face. 

Sir  Charles  thought  there  was  great  force  m 
what  his  friend  had  said ;  and  candidly  owned, 
he  believed  people  rejected  these  great  truths, 
not  so  much  for  want  of  evidence,  as  for 
want  of  an  inclination  to  search  for  it. 
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It  tends  still  farther  to  convince  us,  (said  Mr. 
Willis)  when  we  consider  how  wonderfully  pro- 
vidence often  developes  the  intricacy  of  an  ob- 
scure prophecy,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
unthought-of  means  ;  and  brings  it  out  at  last, 
when  nobody  expected  it,  as  clear  as  the  day. 
Several  instances  occur ;  but  I  shall  rest  the  ar- 
gument on  one.  An  ancient  prophecy  had  fore- 
told, that  the  Messiah  should  be  born  at  Beth- 
lehem. This  prophecy,  couched  in  terms  far 
from  direct,  was  however  clearly  understood  by 
the  Jewish  rabbies,*  as  appears  plainly  from 
their  answer  to  Herod ;  though  the  common 
people,  it  is  probable,  were  unacquainted  with 
its  force.  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  and 
Joseph,  her  betrothed  husband,  appear  not  to 
have  had  any  knowledge  of  this  destination  of 
the  Messiah's  birth.  They  had  lived  at  Naza- 
reth, a  town  situated  about  eighty  or  ninety 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem ;  and  seem  to  have 
had  nothing  less  in  their  thoughts  than  a  journey 
to  Bethlehem,  with  any  view  of  fulfilling  a  pro- 
phecy.— In  the  mean  time,  a  decree  was  issued 
by  Augustus  Caesar,  enjoining  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Judea  to  be  inrolled  in  their  family 

*  Matth.  ii.— 5, 
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cities.  This  carried  Joseph,  and  Mary  to  Beth- 
lehem, the  city  of  David.  Here  Mary  was  deli- 
vered ; — and  thus  was  most  wonderfully  fulfilled 
a  prophecy,  which,  till  it  was  fulfilled,  had  raised 
little  attention. 

Sir  Charles  owned  it  to  be  a  very  remarkable 
prediction ;  and  very  remarkably  fulfilled.  Few 
things  (said  he)  ever  struck  me  in  a  more  for- 
cible manner.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  a  little  more  of  the  authority 
of  the  books,  in  which  these  prophecies  are 
Contained.  The  credit  of  the  prophecy  depends 
on  the  credit  of  the  book. 

The  credit  of  the  prophecy,  (said  Mr.  Willis) 
no  doubt,  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the 
credit  of  the  book ;  but  it  depends  likewise,  as 
we  just  observed,  on  its  completion ;  which  com- 
pletion is  of  itself  sufficient  to  secure  the  credit 
of  the  book.  You  may,  in  aid  to  this,  however, 
my  dear  Sir,  consider  the  antiquity  of  these 
books — with  what  care  they  have  been  all  along 
preserved  from  the  earliest  time ;  and  that  their 
authenticity  has  been  acknowledged  in  all 
ages ;  and  never  doubted  in  any.  Consider, 
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farther,  that  they  are  the  statute-books  of  the 
Jews — that  .they,  contain  the  very  laws  which 
govern  the  nation — and  that  it  is  impossible  for 
laws  to  be  surreptitiously  obtruded  on  any 
people. 

I  think  so,  truly,  (said  sir  Charles)  but  many 
of  these  prophecies,  you  know,  are  not  contained 
in  the  pentateuch  ;  but  in  detached, writings, 

unconnected  with  it. 

• 

Not    unconnected   with     it ;     (replied    Mr. 
Willis)  for  there  is  a  mutual  dependence  among 
them  all:  and  the  prophecies  in  the  pent^teuch 
are  only  confirmed,  and  strengthened  by  those 
f,of  the   prophets.       The    credit  of  both   must 
.stand,  or  fall  together.— Besides,  this  connection 
is  farther  cemented ;  and  indeed  the  whole  argu- 
mept  from  prophecy  receives  additional  strength, 
when  we  consider  those  wonderful  types,  and  ce- 
remonies,   which    pervaded   the  whole   Jewish 
polity ;  and  were,  in  fact,  as  prophetic  as  the 
very  predictions  of   the   prophets   themselves. 
The  history  also  of  the  Jews  was  so  far  from 
being  a  system  of  simple  facts,  that  it  abounded 
jyith  prophetic   circumstances,  as  well  ^as  they' 
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temple,  and  legal  ceremonies.  In  short,  the 
prophecy,  the  type,  and  the  history,  spoke  the 
same  language.  If  the  prophecy  mentioned  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Christ,  the  history  held  out 
the  miraculous  birth  of  Isaac  ;  and  if  the  pro- 
phecy touched  on  the  saving  effects  of  his  death, 
the  type  held  out  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wil- 
derness. 

Mr.  Willis  having  silenced,  and  indeed  satis- 
tied,  sir  Charles,  on  the  subject  of  prophecy,  asked 
him  his  opinion  of  miracles — the  other  great 
evidence  of  Christianity  ? 

Sir  Charles  said,  he  thought  miracles  a  mode 
of  evidence  chiefly  calculated  for  the  times, 
when  they  were  wrought.  For  supposing  them, 
added  he,  to  be  true,  they  received  their  chief 
force  from  the  impression,  which  such  wonderful 
works  made  on  the  reason  of  the  spectator. 
The  plain  narrative  is  an  insipid  vehicle,  com- 
pared to  occular  demonstration. 

.  You  argue  justly;  (replied  Mr.  Willis)  and 
herein  the  infinite  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God 
are  apparent.  He  has  founded  the  Christian 
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religion  on  the  two  grand  evidences  of  prophecy 
and  miracles — both  strong  and  conclusive  to 
all  ages.  But  miracles,  as  you  justly  observe, 
were  more  calculated  to  the  age,  in  which  they 
were  wrought;  while  prophecy  is  a  mode  of 
evidence  more  adapted  to  posterior  times,  which 
have  seen  them,  more  and  more  unfolded. 
Miracles  however  must  still  be  considered, 
at  the  present  day,  as  having  much  weight  in 
the  cause  of  Christianity  v 

I  am  very  far,  my  dear  Sir,  (said  sir  Charles) 
from  treating  them  with  the  most  remote  idea 
of  disrespect.  I  have  little  doubt,  indeed,  of 
their  authenticity.  Yet,  if  I  were  asked,  on  what 
grounds  I  believed  them,  I  might  perhaps  be 
at  a  loss  for  an  answer. 

Why,  in  the  first  place,  (said  Mr.  Willis)  you 
will  recollect,  what  we  have  already  observed, 
that  miracles  have,  in  all  ages,  been  that  kind  of 
proof,  which  men  have  chiefly  sought  after. 
So  that  we  have,  at  least,  the  general  reason  of 
mankind  along  with  us  for  the  propriety  of  mi- 
racles, in  proving  the  Christian  religion.  We 
have  only  to  shew,  that  our  miracles  are  better 
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authenticated  than  any  other.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  our  foundation  for  them.  If  we  prove 
the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  we 
prove,  also,  the  truth  of  the  miracles  it  contains. 
But  we  have  already  proved  the  truth  of  the 
new  Testament,  by  proving  the  truth  of  the  Old. 
As  they  depend  on  each  other,  both  from  the 
completion  of  prophecies,  and  the  frequent  no- 
tices, which  the  New  takes  of  the  Old,  it  follows, 
that  if  one  be  true,  they  must  both  be  true. 
The  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  how- 
ever, wants  no  collateral  support.  It  can  suffi- 
ciently support  itself. — But,  among  the  different 
modes  of  evidence,  both  external  and  internal^ 
which  confirm  its  truth,  none  has  so  much 
weight  with  me,  as  the  deduction  of  it  from  the 
very  times  when  it  was  written.  Learned  men 
have  given  us  regular  quotations  from  the  seve- 
ral books  of  scripture,  which  they  have  drawn 
out  of  writings,  as  early  as  the  apostolic  times.* 
Nothing  can  tend  to  establish  their  authenticity 
more  completely.  Add  to  this,  that  the  most 

*  See  all  these  quotations  methodized,  and  drawn  up 
In  order,  by  Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  w«U  epitomized  by  Dr.  Pale/. 
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ancient  enemies  of  the  scripture,  whose  writings 
are  still  preserved,  never  pretended  to  deny  its 
authenticity ;  which  would  indeed  have  been  as 
absurd,  as  if  we  should  deny  the  authenticity  of 
the  Koran.  The  credit  of  a  book  once  esta- 
blished, cannot  well  be  destroyed.  And,  as  the 
early  enemies  of  Christianity  did  not  pretend  to 
deny  the  authenticity  of  scripture,  so  neither 
did  they  pretend  to  deny  the  reality  of  those 
facts,  which  we  call  miracles.  Ail  they  could 
do,  was  to  attribute  them  to  the  interposition  of 
magic  arts,  and  evil  spirits ;  and  put  them  on  a 
footing  with  the  various  impositions,  that  have 
appeared,  at  different  times  in  the  world. 

And  pray  (replied  Sir  Charles)  howr  are  they 
defended  from  this  charge  ? 

Why,  in  the  first  place  (said  Mr.  Willis)  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  various  impositions,, 
that  have  appeared  in  the  world.  There  have  been 
many,  no  doubt ;  but  there  is  no  more  reason  to 
believe  they  destroy  the  credit  of  the  gospel- 
miracles,  than  to  believe  no  historian  ever 
spoke  the  truth,  because  many  historians  have 
asserted  falsehoods.  As  to  the  interposition  of 
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magic  arts,  and  evil  spirits,  I  know  not  what 
better  defence  the  gospel  miracles  require,  than 
what-  their  divine  author  urged  against  the 
cavillers  of  his  own  time.  How  can  Satan  cast 
out  Sata?i  ?  As  our  Saviour's  doctrines  through- 
out had  a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy, the  works 
of  the  devil,  how  is  it  posssible  to  conceive, 
that  the  devil  could  aim  at  giving, credit  to 
them. 

This  conversation  ended  entirely  as  Mr. 
Willis  desired.  After  recapitulating  a  few  things, 
which  had  already  been  said,  Sir  Charles  can- 
didly owned,  he  had  nothing  to  reply  ;  but  ad- 
ded with  some  emotion, l  the  illiberality  and  im- 
pudence of  our  sceptical  gentry,and  free  -thinkers^ 
is  indeed  astonishing.  I  have  unhappily  lived 
much  among  them  and  know  well  their  com- 
pendious mode  of  making  proselytes :  they 
argue  without  data — substitute  a  jest  for  a  rea- 
son— and  overturn  Christianity  without  know- 
ing a  syllable  about  it.*  Whether  such  philo- 

*  It  is  evident,  how  much  advantage  the  nature  of  this 
evidence  (the  whole  body  of  evidence  taken  together)  gives 
to  those  persons  who  attack  Christianity,  especially  in  conver- 
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sophers  are  more  the  objects  of  pity  or  con- 
tempt, I  am  in  doubt ;  but  much  of  the  former 
is  certainly  due  to  those  young  men,,  who  are 
drawn  aside  by  such  absurd  instructors. 

After  this,  sir  Charles  had  many  conversations 
with  Mr.  Willis.  They  examined  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  gospel — and  the  grand  views, 
which  God  Almighty  intended  in  the  promul- 
gation of  it — its  purifying  the  nature  of  man, 
and  restoring  him  to  tUat  state  of  happiness 
which  he  had  lost.  The  examination  of  all 
these  points  became  an  agreeable  employment' to 
sir  Charles  ;  and  began,  by  degrees,  to  influence 
his  whole  behaviour.  Though  courteous,  and 
polite  to  his  equals,  and  superiors,  he  had  been 
rather  imperious,  and  haughty  among  his  domes^ 
tics  and  tenants.  All  this  roughness  went  off. 
He  had  that  humble  opinion  of  himself  (the 
genuine  effect  of  religion)  which  produced  a 
mild  behaviour  to  others.  He  considered  his 

sation.  For  it  is  easy  to  shew,  in  a  short  and  lively  manner, 
that  such  and  such,  things  are  liable  to  objection  ;  that  this, 
and  the  other  thing,  is  of  little  weight  in  itself ;  but  impos- 
sible to  shew,  in  like  manner,  the  united  force  of  the  whole 
argument  in  one  view.  Butlers  Analogy,  Part  II.  chap.  7. 
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fortune,  which  was  large,  rather  as  a  trust,  than 
as  a  property.  He  was  frugal  in  all  his  own 
expenses,  that  he  might  be  liberal  to  others. 
And,  as  God  had  placed  him  in  a  superior  station 
of  life  to  those  around  him,  he  thought  the 
duties  of  that  station  required  him  to  protect  his 
inferiors  from  injury — to  repress  wickedness 
among  them — and  to  encourage  sobriety,  and 
good  manners.  His  religion  also  discovered 
itself  in  an  even,  serene  temper;  which  was 
seldom  fretted,  or  out  yf  humour.  In  his  plea- 
sures he  had  been  rather  licentious.  He  had, 
hitherto,  expressed  a  contempt  for  marriage; 
which  always  implies  a  libertine  principle.  His 
opinions  on  that  head  -were  wholly  changed. 
He  was  convinced,  that  the  restraints  of  religion 
were  the  sources  of  happiness.  He  married, 
therefore,  a  virtuous  young  lady;  and,  at  the 
head  of  a  well-regulated  family,  continued  many 
years  to  give  an  example  of  all  those  duties 
which  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  sense 
and  fortune,  acting  under  the  motives  of  the 
Christian  religion. 
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On  tlie  Mischief  of  propagating  disputed 
Tenets  in  Religion. 


MR.  WILLIS  coming,  one  morning,  into  sir 
Charles's  study,  and  finding  him  with  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's last  polemical  piece  in  his  hand,  asked  him 
What  he  thought  of  it  ? 

I  think  the  author  (said  sir  Charles)  an  acute 
tvriter ;  but  for  his  argument,  I  know  not  what 
to  say.  While  I  read  him,  I  am  sometimes 
convinced  ;  but  when  I  shut  the  book,  and  rally 
the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  he  has  not 
Sufficient  weight  to  draw  me  from  my  old  opinions. 
However,  I  am  so  great  a  friend  to  liberality  of 
sentiment,  that  I  could  wish  to  have  every 
doubtful  question  sifted  to  the  bottom.  The 
truth,  I  am  persuade^  can  never  be  injured  by 
•a  scrutiny :  and  the  free-thinker,  though  he 
may  be  in  the  wrong,  yet  still  fights  the  cause  of 
truth,  if  he  give  occasion  to  a  solid  answer. 

Why,  yes ;  (said  Mr.  Willis)  the  truth  itself 
never  be  injured  by  a  scrutiny.  But  I  much 
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doubt,  whether  the  publication  of  these  learned 
debates  may  not  often  do  mischief.  The  case 
is  this  :-rr-Few  people  can  attend  to  the  logical 
intricacies  of  an  argument.  They  cannot  deduce 
inferences  :  they  see  things  in  false  lights  ;  and 
often  imbibe  error  for  truth.  If  theological 
debates  (for  I  am  speaking  only  of  these)  were 
confined  to  men  of  learning  and  candour,  I 
care  not  how  the  truth  were  tortured.  But 
among  weak,  or  unlettered  people,  these  dis- 
putes tend  only  to  raise  prejudices.  It  is  much 
easier  to  make  a  plausible  objection,  than  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer.  It  is  easier,  also,  to 
comprehend  one,  than  the  other.  The  objection 
is  made  in  few  words;  the  answer  requires 
often  a  train  of  reasoning.  Hence,  among 
people  who  cannot  reason,  objecting  is  conceived 
to  be  reasoning.  Exceptions  are  taken  without 
foundation ;  these  become  established  errors ; 
and  one  error  often  generates  another.  In  fact, 
I  believe  much  of  the  infidelity  amongst  us  at 
present,  has  arisen  from  the  publication  of  these 
indiscreet  controversies. 

Sir  Charles  allowed  there  might  be  much 
truth,  in  what  his  friend  had  observed.  But, 
added- he,  I  fear  your  argument  will  carry  us  too 
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far.  We  may  be  as  faultily  supine  in  the  suffer- 
ance of  error,  as  we  may  be  too  active  in  the 
propagation  of  what  we  esteem  truth.  What 
would  the  reformers  of  the  l6th  century  have 
said  to  your  doctrine  ?  Should  the  errors  of 
popery  have  slept,  lest  men  should  be  alarmed 
at  the  sight  of  a  new  creed  ? 

I  think  an  easy  distinction  (said  Mr.  Willis) 
may  bring  us  together.  Mere  opinions,  on  either 
side  of  a  question,  are  innocent.  When  these 
opinions  lead  to  practice,  they  become  important. 
When  lhat  practice  is  bad,  they  should  be  opposed. 
The  errors  of  popery  were,  certainly,  of  this  last 
kind.  Many  of  them  led  directly  to  immorality; 
and  this,  indeed,  first  opened  the  eyes  of  our 
reformers.  If  the  church  of  Rome  Had  not 
insisted  on  indulgences  for  sin,  and  other  points, 
which  plainly  shewed,  she  wished  to  'fill  her 
coffers,  at  the  expense  of  religious  practice,  she 
might,  probably,  have  slept  long  over  such 
errors,  as  were  merely  speculative,  though,  at 
the  same  time  highly  absurd. 

But  this  is  the  very  ground  (said  sir  Charles) 
which  Dr.  Priestley  professedly  takes.  He  tells 
you,  that  a  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  leads 
to  idolatry  ;  and  that  as  such,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  good  Christian  to  oppose  it. 
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Dr.  Priestley  (replied  Mr.  Willis)  must  say 
something  of  this  kind  to  give  his  argument 
weight ;  but  he  cannot  in  earnest  believe,  that 
all  who  hold  this  doctrine  are  idolaters.  He  must 
know,  that  we,  who  pay  divine  homage  to  Christ, 
do  it  only  as  he  is  included  in  the  godhead.  We 
worship  one  God,  therefore,  as  well  as  he.— In 
what  mysterious  way  this  union  exists,  we  know 
not.  But,  as  it  is  mentioned  over  and  over  in 
scripture ;  and  as  we  are  even  ordered  to  be  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  we  cannot  but  believe  in  the  union 
of  Christ  with  the  Father,  though  to  us  wholly 

incomprehensible. One    thing,  however,   I 

think,  is  plain,  that,  from  Dr.  Priestley's  very 
charge  of  idolatry,  an  argument  may  fairly  be, 
drawn  against  Dr.  Priestley  himself.  The  divi- 
nity of  Christ  has  always  been  held,  I  believe,  at 
a  low  calculation,  by  two-thirds  of  the  Christian 
world.  The  argument,  however,  Will  lose  no 
weight,  if  we  put  the  calculation  lower.  Now 
all  this  body  of  people,  according  to  £>r.  Priest- 
ley, are  idolaters.  If  we  ask  how  they  came  to 
be  idolaters,  they  will  answer,  they  mistook  a 
number  of  passages  in  their  testament,  all  of 
which  obviously  assert  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
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But,  can  any  serious  Christian  believe,  that,  if 
the  sacred  writers  had  not  intended  to  inculcate 
'the  divinity  of  Christ,  they  could  possibly  have 
let  fall  so  many  inadvertent,  and  imprudent  ex- 
pressions, as  should,  in  all  ages,  have  led  suck 
numbers  of  pious  and  judicious  Christians  into 
idolatry  ? 

But  the  adversary  may  as  well  say,  (replied 
Sir  Charles)  that,  if  the  nature  of  Christ 
were  really  divine,  it  is  equally  improbable  the 
sacred  writers  should  drop  so  many  expressions 
relating  to  his  humanity.  If  this  do  not  lead 
men  into  idolatry,  it  may5  at  least,  lead  them 
to  blasphemy,  which  is  nearly  as  bad. 

The  cases  (Mr.  Willis  replied)  are  by  no  means 
Isi'mitar.  Christ's  humanity  is  allowed,  on  both 
$ides.  On  it  depends  the  very  foundation  of  our 
redemption  ;  so  that,  if  the  sacred  writers  make 
liny  mention  at  all  of  our  redemption  by  Christ, 
they  must  take  notice  of  his  humanity.  But  that 
is  not  the  case  of  his  divinity.  If  it  had  no  ex- 
istence, there  was  certainly  no  reason  for  men- 
tioning it. 

Bat  the  Dr.  will  tell  you,  (said  Sir  Charles) 
that  more  stress  is  laid  on  such  expressions,  than. 
they  will  bear;  and  that  various  modes  of 
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ing  in  scripture  are  as  liable  to  lead  us  into  mis- 
takes, as  the  passages  which  mention  the  divi- 
nity of  Christ.  As,  when  our  Saviour  calls 
bread  his  .Jlesh,  and  wine  his  Hood,  numbers  of 
people  have  been  led  to  reverence  bread  and 
wine,  as  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

Very  true,  (said  Mr.  Willis ;)  and  for  the  same 
reason  they  may  conceive  our  Saviour  to  be  a 
vine,  or  a  door,  or  a  well  of  life ;  for  he  calls 
himself  by  all  these  names.  But  surely  com- 
mon sense  is  a  guide  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
judge,  whether  such  expressions  are  doctrines, 
or  only  metaphorical  modes  of  speaking.  No 
candid  interpreter  of  scripture  can  conceive  them 
to  be  expressions,  equivalent  to  those  used  in 
denoting  the  divinity  of  Christ.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  they  are  expressions  used  only  once, 
or,  if  oftener,  on  different  subjects.  But  such 
passages  as  relate  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  are 
interspersed,  more  or  less,  through  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Still  farther,  as  learning,  and  critical 
skill  advanced,  the  doctrine  of  Iran  substantia- 
tion, and  other  absurdities,  built  on  these  literal 
interpretations  of  scripture,  were  universally 
rejected,  except  where  it  was  the  interest  of  a 
society  to  maintain  them.  But  a  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
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lightened  times,  still  holds  its  ground  ;  and  will, 
no  doubt,  for  ever  hold  it  among  numbers  in 
the  Christian  world.— — But  you  are  leading  me 
from  the  question.  We  are  not  inquiring  whe- 
ther Dr.  P.'s  opinions  are  right ;  but  whether 
he  is  right  in  propagating  them. 

If  his  opinions  are  right,  (said  Sir  Charles)  I 
suppose  you  will  allow  it  right  in  him  to  propa- 
gate them. 

I  know  not  (replied  Mr.  W.)  whether  I  should 
be  inclined  to  concede  even  so  far.  Another 
question  arises,  whether  the  opinion  be  of  con- 
sequence ?  A  breach  is  easily  opened ;  and  men's 
minds  are  as  soon  estranged  from  each  other  by 
a  trifle,  if  it  be  maintained  with  obstinacy,  as  if 
it  were  a  point  of  importance.  And  with  re- 
gard to  the  present  question,  I  cannot  conceive 
that  a  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  taken  up 
with  modesty,  (even  supposing  it  should  be  an 
error)  could  draw  after  it  the  consequences  Dr. 
Priestley  dreads ;  or  any  consequences  at  all,  of 
sufficient  weight  to  risk,  for  its  sake,  the  clanger 
of  unsettling  the  faith  of  some — creating  pre- 
judices in  others — (as  all  these  disputes  among 
churchmen  certainly  do)  and  of  fomenting  a 
party-spirit  in  all,  who  engage  themselves  in  it, 
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Bat  this  is  conceding  more  than  enough.— 
Among  Dr.  Priestley's  antagonists,  there  are 
wise,  good,  and  learned  men,  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, to  create,  at  least,  a  doubt  in  him,  if  he 
be  a  modest  man,  that  he  himself  may  possibly 
be  in  an  error;  and  the  more  doubtful  the  doc- 
trine, is,  the  mischief  of  propagating  it  is  so  much 
the  worse. 

But  Dr.  Priestley,  I  understand,  said  sir  Charles, 
does  not  take  the  matter  entirely  upon  himself; 
he  appeals  to  antiquity.  I  am  not  myself  deeply 
read  in  ecclesiastical  history ;  but,  as  far  as  I 
remember,  the  opinions  beholds  are  really  men- 
tioned in  very  early  times. 

Dear  Sir,  (said  Mr.  Willis)  they  appeared  a$ 
early  as  the  second  or  third  century — perhaps 
earlier ;  and  Dr.  Priestley  may  lay  great  'stress 
on  them,  if  he  please ;  but  it  is  certain,  they 
were  then  generally  considered  as  heresies.  With 
regard  to  myself,  however,  I  freely  own,  I  am 
no  great  advocate  for  appealing  to  antiquity  in 
matters  of  opinion.  In  matters  of  fact)  its 
evidence  is  certainly  of  great  value.  If  I  wished 
to  know  when  the  canon  of  scripture  was  settled 
« — or  to  enquire  into  the  earliest  date  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  sacraments — or  at  what  time 
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Christians  began  first  to  assemble  in  public  wor- 
ship —  I  could  not  do  better  than  appeal  to  anti- 
quity. But,  as  to  mere  opinions,  I  cannot  think 
antiquity  can  add  much  weight,  either  to  one 
$ide  of  a  question,  or  the  other.  We  find3  that 
•errors  of  various  kinds  began  early  to  appear; 
smd  that  it  is  far  from  being  safe  to  rely,  in  all 
cases,  even  on  those  whom  we  dignify  with  the 
title  of  fathers  of  the  church.  For  myself,  I 
wish  to  carry  no  jreligious  opinions  beyond  the 
New  Testament.  I  am  obliged  to  the  ancients, 
for  strengthening  the  evidences  of  Christianity  ; 
and  assisting  Tie  to  prove  the  authenticity  of 
scripture.  But,  when  I  have  gotten  my  New 
G^estament  fairly  into  my  hands,  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied.  Polemical  writings,  in  general,  unless 
they  combat,  as  I  observed,  malignant  errors,  can 
hardly,  in  my  opinion,  do  any  good  ;  but  will 
certainly  do  rnucn  harm.  People,  it  is  true,  are  wiser 
ipow,  than  to  cut  one  another's  throats,  as  they 
$id  formerly,  for  a  difference  in  opinion  ;  but 
differences  in  opinion,  propagated  with  zeal,  as 
they  generally  are,  will  certainly  now  draw  men 
into  much  contention  —  into  a  breach  of  charity, 
the  principal  law  among  Christians  —  and  will  tend 
to  raise  scruples,  and  difficulties,  in  weak  minds, 
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which  may  often  end  in  infidelity ;  and  oftener, 
perhaps,  in  the  neglect  of  points  of  more  con- 
sequence. 

Sir  Charles  observed,  there  were  few  opinions., 
which  might  not  be  said  to  draw  after  them 
practical  consequences ;  and,  if  an  ingenious  man 
disliked  an  opinion,  he. might  easily  make  its 
consequences  appear  bad ;  and  so  make  it  a  ma- 
lignant error,  and,  of  course,  a  subject  worthy 
of  discussion  ;  as  he  thought  Dr.  Priestley  had 
done  on  more  occasions  than  one. 

Mr.  Willis  allowed  that  was  true;  but,  if  inge- 
nuous men  (said  he)  cannot  be  restrained  by 
their  own  candid  minds  from  clothing  innocent 
opinion  with  malignant  error,  and  so  making 
a  disturbance,  for  no  end,  or  some  private  one, 
there  is  no  help  for  it :  they  must  answer  here- 
after for  f being  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and 
quiet  of  Christians.  In  the  mean  time,  opinions 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  ages,  should  be  well 
examined  on  every  side,  before  they  should  be 
cried  down  as  errors.  Though  we  may  commu- 
nicate our  sentiments  on  such  subjects,  inno- 
cently, among  our  particular  friends,  we  should 
be  very  cautious  of  publishing  them  abroad. 

I  think  we  should  (said  Sir  Charles.)  How- 
ever, perhaps  on  the  other  side,  it  may  be  said 
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that  the  stamp  of  orthodoxy  hath  been  fixed  on 
too  many  opinions ;  and  too  many  explanations 
given  of  mysterious  points,  which  might  be 
better  left  to  every  one's  private  interpretation  of 
the  words  of  scripture. 

I  should  suppose,  indeed,  that  some  of  you  li- 
beral-minded men,  who  have  no  designs  in  ex- 
ceeding proper  bounds,  may  think  the  church  hath 
gone  a  little  too  far,  perhaps,  in  her  requisition  of 
the  thirty-nine  articles ;  and  that  you  must  reserve 

in  private  to  yourselves,  the  sense  and  latitude  in 
which  you  sign  each  article.  It  is  impossible,  that  so 

many  thousand  men  can  think  exactly  alike,  in  the 
detail  of  such  a  variety  of  deep  subjects. 

And  from  this  impossibility  (said  Mr.  Willis) 
I  argue,  that  the  church  never  could  suppose  it. 
But,  though  she  cannot  certainly  make  all  men 
think  exactly  alike,  she  has  certainly  a  right  to 
expect  a  general  uniformity  of  opinion,  and  a 
perfect  uniformity  of  conduct.  None  of  her 
members  can,  without  guilt,  disturb  her  quiet, 
by  setting  up  opinions  in  opposition  to  those, 
which  they  have  subscribed.  I  will  not  say, 
whether  she  hath  not  tied  the  knot  a  little  too 
tight.  Perhaps  she  has.  But,  for  my  own  part, 
when  I  contemplate  the  many  mischiefs  that 
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have  arisen,  and  are  continually  arising,  from  the 
licence  men  take  in  spreading  their  crude  opi- 
nions, I  cannot  help  wishing,  that  some  method 
could  be  found,  short  of  persecution,  to  keep 
all  these  learned  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
a  little  more  within  bounds.  Let  them  believe, 
and  worship,  as  they  think  best ;  I  should  only 
wish  them  to  keep  their  opinions  to  themselves. 

It  is,  indeed,  (said  sir  Charles)  a  pity,  that  the 
press,  from  which  so  many  advantages  are  de- 
rived ;  and  through  which  we  occasionally  express 
our  freest  thoughts  with  great  advantage,  should, 
in  many  instances,  be  an  engine  teeming  with 
so  much  mischief, 

Jn  truth  it  is :  (said  Mr.  Willis)  it  certainly 
does  not  bring  its  benefit  without  its  evil.  In. 
private  life  we  experience  the  mischief  of  it — ii> 
politics  also — and  in  religion.  But  it  is  an  evil, 
I  fear,  which  we  rnust  quietly  submit  to,  in  many 
other  things,  besides  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  sever,  in  most  cases, 
the  use  from  the  abuse.  The  church  has  judi- 
ciously imposed  silence  on  her  own  members, 
with  regard  to  a  variety  of  points ;  and  I  wish 
the  sectaries  would  follow  her  example.  They 
may  make  their  Articles,  if  they  please^  more 
liberal,  and  less  offensive. 
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Do  you  suppose  (said  sir  Charles)  it  would  be 
possible  to  persuade  our  neighbour,  Dr.  Turner, 
to  subscribe  Articles  ?  You  might  as  easily,  I 
dare  say,  persuade  him  to  put  on  a  surplice. 

Dr.  Turner,  (said  Mr  .Willis)  wants  no  Articles 
to  confine  him.  Good  man  !  he  will  never  give 
any  body  offence  with  his  opinions.  If  all  secta- 
ries were  as  inoffensive  as  Dr.  Turner,  I  should 
never  wish  to  prescribe  them  rules. 

Do  not  think  (said  sir  Charles)  I  meant  any 
reflection  upon  him  :  I  value  him  highly.  You 
must,  however,  allow,,  he  is  a  little  formal  and 
precise  in  his  manners,  and  therefore,  I  should 
suppose,  in  his  opinions. 

I  doubt  (replied  Mr.  Willis)  whether  your 
inference  is  just:  whatever  his  manner  may  be, 
his  opinions  are  all  liberal  ;  and  we  wonder  how 
such  a  man  can  be  separated  from  us  by  a  line, 
which  to  him,  I  dare  say,  is  nearly  invisible.  If, 
however,  he  maintain  any  opinion  which  does 
not  coincide  with  what  is  commonly  believed,  I 
dare  answer  for  him,  he  will  never  disturb  other 
people  with  it, 

After  all,  (said  sir  Charles)  it  appears  odd  to 
me,  that  people  do  not  think  more  alike  on 
religious  subjects,  than  they  do.  We  all  take' 
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our  religion  from  the  same  book ;  and,  as  this 
book  was  written  to  instruct  the  low  and  igno- 
rant, one  should  have  imagined,  that,  if  not  un- 
derstood by  all,  exactly  in  the  same  sense,  it  might 
have  been  so  nearly  in  the  same  sense,  as  to 
prevent  much  dispute. 

And  this  would  be  the  case,  (said  Mr.  Willis) 
if  it  were  read  only  by  well-meaning  people, — 
that  is,  by  such  as  read  without  prejudice.  But 
we  are  all,  more  or  less,  subject  to  prejudice. 
Our  opinions  are  often  only  received  prejudices  ; 
and  we  have  rarely  the  candour  to  allow  convic- 
tion, even  when  we  feel  it. 

It  is  too  common  a  case,  I  fear ;  (replied  sir 
Charles)  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  ought, 
from  hence,  to  draw  one  of  our  strongest  argu- 
ments for  caution  in  publishing  our  opinions. 
They  may  be  prejudices. 

Certainly ;  (said  Mr.  Willis)  and  if  my  doc- 
trine be  true,  that  scriptural  difficulties  may  be 
among  the  means  of  discipline  in  a  state  of  trial, 
we  have  still  more  ground  for  caution.  Let  us 
consider  them  as  trials  of  our  own  faith,  instead 
of  making  them  matters  of  perplexity  to  others. 
— One  great  source  of  our  religious  disputes  is 
the  narrow  boundary,  in  which  the  polemic 
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often  confines  them.  In  our  interpretations  of 
scripture,  we  should  refer  rather  to  the  general 
idea,  and  scope  of  the  gospel,  than  to  a  few 
parts,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  Thus  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, in  rejecting  the  divinity  of  Christ,  makes 
the  most  of  all  those  texts,  in  which  his  huma- 
nity is  mentioned ;  but  pays  little  regard  to  those, 
which  mentions  the  sacrifice  of  his  death  ;  and 
his  atonement  for  sin  ;  and  yet  these  ideas  as 
manifestly  pervade  the  gospel,  as  those  which 
mention  his  humanity.  Thus  again,  it  is  an 
opinion,  among  some  religionists,  that  faith  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  immediate  influx,  or  in- 
spiration of  the  grace  of  God, — that  we  are  to 
wait  for  this  holy  influence,  till  it  please  God  to 
pour  it  into  our  hearts;  and  are  to  expect  no  assis- 
tance in  this  matter  from  the  use  of  our  own 
reason,  or  endeavours.  If  they  are  asked,  on 
what  ground  they  hold  this  opinion,  they  will 
quote  some  text  of  scripture ;  probably  that  of 
St.  Paul. — By  grace  we  are  saved  through  faith, 
and  that  not  of  ourselves :  it  is  the  s^ift  of  God. 
Now  here  is  plain  proof,  you  see,  from  scripture, 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do  ourselves  in  the 
acquisition  of  faith ;  but  must  rest  it  entirely 
upon  the  grace  of  God.— That  cannot  be,  says 
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another  religionist;  for  our  Saviour  bids  us 
ground  our  faith  on  his  miracles :  if  ye  believe 
not  me,  believe  the  works  :  and  St.  Paul  tells  us  as 
plainly,  that  faith  cometh  by  hearing.  Whereas, 
if  both  these  religionists  should  consult  the 
ivhole  scheme  of  the  gospel,  they  would  find  all 
to  be  clear,  and  consistent ;  it  is  the  dispensation 
of  the  gospel  itself,  that  is  the  gift  of  God, 
which  we  are  to  receive  through  faith.  At  the 
same  time,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  doctrine 
of  scripture,  that,  although  evidence  should  be 
the  foundation  of  our  faith,  we  cannot  make  that 
faith  effectual  to  a  good  life,  without  drawing 
the  grace  of  God  upon  it  through  prayer,  and 
our  best  endeavours. 

There  is  something  very  offensive  to  ine, 
(said  sir  Charles)  in  setting  up  faith  in  opposi- 
tion to  good  works ;  and,  I  fear,  very  misleading 
to  the  people.  It  seems  a  doctrine  much  more 
pernicious,  than  that  of  deriving  faith  entirely 
from  divine  inspiration. 

The  ablest  Solfidians,  (replied  Mr.  Willis) 
explain  the  doctrine  of  faith)  and  works.,  in  a 
manner,  by  no  means  irrational.  They  lay  the 
chief  stress  on  faith  ;  because,  as  they  justly 
assert,  good  works  will  of  course  follow  a  sound 
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faith  ;  as  good  fruit  will  always  be  produced  by 
a  good  tree  ;  and  I  dare  say,  if  you  were  to  hear 
Mr.  Probin  on  this  subject,  you  would  hear  no- 
thing from  him,  but  what  was  pious,  rational, 
and  instructive.  I  will  not  say,  but  he  might 
speak  less  on  works,  than  you  might  think  scrip- 
tural ;  and  give  an  indiscreet  audience  (which  is, 
I  think  with  you,  the  great  danger)  too  much 
ground  to  rest  upon  faith.  He  might  also 
touch  on  other  doctrines,  in  which  you  would 
not,  perhaps,  entirely  follow  him.  In  general 
however,  you  would  find  him  a  serious,  sensi- 
ble preacher;  under  whom  any  audience,  that 
can  reflect,  and  distinguish,  might  improve. — 
But  the  mischief  lies  here.  It  is-  not  in  general 
thought  necessary,  that  the  ministers  of  tnis 
persuasion  should  be  men  of  candour,  and  tem- 
per, like  our  neighbour  Probin  ;  nor  indeed  is 
it  thought  commonly  necessary,  that  they  should 
borrow  the  least  aid  from  human  learning. — 
With  heads,  therefore,  full  of  enthusiastic  ideas  ; 
uninformed  by  any  rational  inquiries  ;  and  often 
with  a  very  small  portion  of  com  in  on  sense,  the 
generality  of  them  sally  forth  on  the  great 
errand  of  instructing  mankind.  The  apostles, 
they  tell  you,  were  illiterate  men,  like  them- 
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selves  ;  but  they  forget,  that  the  apostles  really 
were,  what  these  preachers  only  pretend  to  be, 
divinely  inspired.  Such  preachers  often  make 
lamentable  work  of  faith,  and  every  other  sub- 
ject they  handle. 

And  yet  I  have  often  heard,  (said  sir  Charles) 
that  these  illiterate  itinerants  have  had  a  great 
effect  on  their  congregations  ;  and  have  roused 
in  them  a  sense  of  religion,  to  which  they  were 
before  strangers. 

I  believe,  indeed,  (returned  Mr.  Willis)  that 
when  the  preacher,  and  his  congregation  are 
suited  to  each  other,  great  effects  may  be  wrought  ; 
and  bad  people  may  be  sometimes  terrified  out 
of  their  wickedness.  The  enthusiastic  manner 
of  these  illiterate  preachers  (for  they  all  believe 
themselves  full  of  the  holy  spirit)  though  fraught 
with  errant  nonsense,  is  very  sympathetic.  Fa 
natic  preaching  was  in  all  ages  the  same: 


•Pectus  anhelum 


Et  rabie  fera  corda  tument  majorque  videri 
Nee  mcrtale  sonans,  afflata  est  nomine  quand  • 
Jam  propiore  dei. — 

The  effect  also  is  commonly  the  same. 

Gelidus  Teneris  per  dura  cucurrifc 

Ossa  tremor. — 
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But  when  the  preacher,  and  his  congregation 
are  of  different  complexions,— that  is,  when  the 
congregation  is  made  up  of  informed  people, 
and  the  minister  is  weak,  and  enthusiastic,  his 
heavenly  pretensions  are  disregarded ;  and  his 
audience  are  inclined  rather  to  smile,  than  to 
approve.  It  is  only  among  low,  ignorant  and 
weak  people,  that  low,  ignorant  and  weak 
teachers  can  have  any  effect. 

No  doubt,  (said  Sir  Charles)  there  must  be 
a  fellow-feeling  between  the  cause  and  the  effect, 
*— A  Clergyman  of  my  acquaintance,  wishing 
for  the  assistance  of  a  serious  curate,  found  a 
very  pious  young  man ;  but  he  was,  at  the  same 
time,  weak,  and  very  enthusiastic.  His  doc- 
trine of  course  was  so  ill  accommodated  to  the 
discerning  part  of  his  audience,  that  my  friend 
wished  to  have  him  removed ;  and,  by  managing 
the  matter  with  a  leading  person  of  the  same 
persuasion,  got  it  effected.  The  young  man 
went  to  London,  where  he  obtained  a  church 
frequented  by  those  of  his  own  manner  of  think- 
ing. But  his  audience  here,  too,  being  more 
enlightened  than  their  teacher,  many  of  them 
took  offence,  and  went  in  quest  of  better 
doctrine.  I  had  this  account  from  a  very  pioup 
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old  lady,  an  aunt  of  mine,  who  was  one  of  the 
seceders. — But  this  same  Clergyman,  who  got 
an  enthusiastic  Curate  removed  from  his  parish, 
acted  very  differently  under  different  circum- 
stances. His  parish  was  very  extensive;  and 
one  part  of  it  lay  so  wide,  that  the  inhabitants 
rarely  attended  the  church,  and  were  become 
very  barbarous.  He  conversed  with  them — he 
sent  several  of  their  children  to  school — he  dis- 
tributee! good  books  among  them — he  gave  them 
deaths — and  exhorted  them  to  come  to  church : 
but  his  endeavours  produced  little  effect.  Some- 
time after,  an  un ordained  teacher,  of  the  persua- 
sion we  are  describing,  came  among  them ;  and 
a  very  ordinary  one  he  was.  However,  the  Cler- 
gyman was  so  far  from  molesting  him,  that  he 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  (except  openly 
espousing  him,  which  he  thought  wrong)  to 
incourage  him. 

And  I  think  (replied  Mr.  Willis)  he  did  right ; 
for  the  preacher  being  more  in  unison  with  his 
Audience,  would  do  more  than  a  man  of  sense 
and  learning,  however  well-inclined,  could  pos- 
sibly have  done.  But  it  is  time  now  to  gather 
all  these  loose  observations  into  the  thread  of 
our  argument.  It  is  not  preaching  his  own 
opinions  to  his  own  congregation,  that  my  argu- 
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ment  discourages.  I  allow  a  Jew,  in  his  syna- 
gogue, to  adduce  arguments  against  Chris- 
tianity ;  a  Papist,  in  his  chapel,  to  reject  the 
common  use  of  scripture  ;  or  a  Unitarian  to  as- 
sert the  humanity  of  Christ,  if  he  be  so  per- 
suaded, in  his  meeting-house.  All  this  is  fair 
and  pertinent :  but  I  should  wish  these  opinions 
to  go  no  farther ;  and  that  they  who  hold  them 
should  forbear  to  publish,  and  disturb  their 
peaceable  neighbours.  Let  men  be  satisfied 
with  keeping  their  particular  opinions  to  them- 
selves ;  modesty,  humility,  and  a  love  of  order, 
require  it.  We  should  not,  indeed,  if  we  were 
thus  cautious,  have  the  honour  of  maintaining 
new  opinions — of  standing  forth  as  staunch  po- 
lemics— of  being  at  the  head  of  religious  par- 
ties—of forming  new  Christian  assembles — 
but,  what  is  better,  mankind  would  be  kept 
more  peaceable,  and  religion  more  pure ;  as 
much  of  the  sediment  and  lees,  which  now  dis- 
turb it,  would  fall  to  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Willis  had  just  ended,  when  a  servant 
entered,  and  informed  Sir  Charles,  that  colonel 
Brett,  a  neighbouring  justice  of  the  peace,  de- 
sired to  speak  with  him  on  some  county-busi- 
ness, then  depending :  on  which  Mr.  Willis 
took  his  hat,  and  retired  home. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A 

TOWN  LIFE, 


ANO 


A     COUNTRY      LIFE, 
Compared. 


The  Advantages  of  a  Town  Life,  and  a 
Country  Life,  compared. 


I  THINK  (said  Mr.  Willis  to  his  friend,  as  they 
were  walking  one  afternoon  in  sir  Charles's 
park)  you  have  quite  lost  your  relish  for  the  ca- 
pital.— I  do  not  recollect  you  have  been  in  Lon- 
don these  six  years. 

I  believe  not,  (answered  sir  Charles)  if  you 
except  the  few  weeks  I  spent  there  about  two  years 
ago,  on  a  very  unpleasant  occasion,  which  you 
may  remember.  I  have,  indeed,  renounced  many 
of  my  old  ideas  of  pleasure  and  amusement. 

It  is  happy  (said  Mr.  Willis)  when  an  increase 
of  years  brings  on  an  increase  of  wisdom.  But 
I  have  often  wondered,  how  an  attachment  to 
London  could  so  long  find  any  place  in  a  breast 
like  yours :  especially,  as  a  kind  providence  has 
given  you,  here,  a  situation  abounding  with  all 
the  beauties  of  nature. 
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But  there  are  many  things  (replied  sir  Charles) 
which  facinate  the  minds  of  men,  besides  the 
beauties  of  nature. 

It  is  true  (said  Mr.  Willis  ;)  but  a  wise  man 
rather  suspects  what  is  fascinating,  and  consi- 
ders only  what  is  eligible. 

And  in  that  light  (said  sir  Charles)  London 
contains  much  that  may  interest  even  a  wise 
man's  attention*  Here  he  gratifies  his  passion 
for  books — he  sees  what  publications  are  going 
forward — he  has  the  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  the  ablest,  and  most  learned,  men  of  all 
professions — he  listens  to  the  debates  of  parlia- 
ment— and  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the 
politics  of  his  own  country,  and  those  of  Eu- 
rope— he  meets  his  friends  from  all  parts  of 
the  country — I  may  say,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world — he  sees  every  thing,  that  is  beautiful  in 
arts — and  many  things  that  are  curious  in  na- 
ture. All  come  to  London  to  be  exhibited. 
Here  likewise  he  frequents  the  most  elegant 
amusements — he  visits  the  most  celebrated 
artists,  and  attends  their  exhibitions — he  resorts  to 
theatres,  where  the  best  actors  are  engaged ;  and 
listens  to  concerts  by  the  ablest  performers. 
Here,  too,  he  frequents  the  most  brilliant  assem- 
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blies — and  sees  the  best  company  in  the 
easiest  manner.  Meetings,  too,  of  other  kinds 
he  finds  in  abundance,  as  it  may  suit  his  humour 
or  inclination.  He  may  spend  his  vacant  hour 
in  the  light  chat  of  a  coffee-house — or  he  may 
settle  the  politics  of  Europe  with  some  corps 
diplomatique — or  he  may  attend  a  board  of  an- 
tiquarians— or  he  may  play  at  chess,  or  at  cards, 
or  any  other  amusement,  with  those  who  like  it 
as  much  as  he  does — or  he  may  sing  songs,  and 
catches,  at  a  tavern,  with  the  choice  spirits  of 
the  day.  Here,  too,  by  keeping  variety  of  com- 
pany, he  improves  his  talents  in  conversation ; 
and  learns  to  express  himself  with  ease,  and 
readiness  on  every  subject. 

And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  (said  Mr.  Willis)  as 
you  have  given  me  the  items  of  this  account,  let 
me  sum  it  up,  and  see  to  what  the  total  amounts. 
I  doubt  we  shall  find  it,  in  general,  made  up  of 
cyphers,  without  one  leading  figure  of  any  con- 
sequence to  give  it  value ;  the  whole  together 
seems  to  me  a  scene  of  dissipation. 

No  doubt  (said  sir  Charles)  London  is  a  scene 
of  dissipation ;  and  as  such  I  have  relinquished 
it.  But  I  think,  bad  as  it  is,  that  censure  is  too 
general  and  too  severe.  It  was  once  my  plan  of  life 
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to  offer  myself  as  a  member  for  the  county — to 
enter  auto  civil  affairs,  and,  of  course.,  to  spend 
a  great  part  of  my  time  in  town  ;  but  I  did  not 
think  myself  enough  acquainted  with  the  con- 
stitution of  my  country  to  become  one  of  its' 
legislators  :  or,  perhaps,  an  indolent  temper  took 
possession  of  me,  as  we  are  not  always  ac- 
quainted with  our  own  motives.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  changed  my  resolution,  and  have  adopted 
the  character  of  a  country  gentleman.  How- 
ever, my  dear  Sir,  though  I  have  taken  my  leave 
of  London,  probably  for  life,  unless  any  occa- 
sional business  should  call  me  there,  I  cannot 
allow  that  concise  mode  of  summing  up  all  its 
rational  and  irrational  amusements  together,  in  a 
total  of  cyphers. 

The  only  way  (said  Mr.  Willis)  to  detect  the 
fallacy  of  an  account,  is  to  examine  the  several 
articles  of  it  separately,  and  see  in  which  of 
them  the  error  lies.  Now,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know,  in  which  of  these  articles  there  is  solid  in- 
ducement enough  to  make  up  for  the  risk,  which 
a  young  man  of  fortune  runs,  among  the  amuse- 
ments of  London.  I  speak  not  of  those  who 
have  business  and  professions  to  follow  ;  which, 
it  may  be  hoped,  will  be  a  balance  against  the 
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allurements  of  pleasure.  I  speak  only  of  those 
who  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  go,  as  you  did 
formerly,  in  quest  of  the  amusements — or,  if 
you  please,  the  advantages  it  offers. 

I  should  think  (said  sir  Charles)  that  the  new 
books  of  various  kinds,  we  may  meet  with,  the 
men  of  letters,  and  refined  conversation  we  may 
converse  with,  the-- 

If  you  please  (replied  Mr.  Willis)  we  will  rest 
a  little  on  these  two  articles,  before  we  proceed 
further.  You  say,  your  young  man  of  fashion 
may  meet  with  a  variety  of  new  books — which, 
we  are  to  suppose,  he  cannot  easily  meet  with 
elsewhere.  We  must  first,  then,  conceive  him  to 
be,  what  few  young  men  of  fashion  are,  a  bookish 
young  man — that  is,  fonder  of  instruction,  than 
of  amusement :  and  even  then,  let  us  ask  what 
those  new  books  are,  which  are  only  to  be  had 
in  London  ?  You  do  not  mean,  I  suppose, 
the  political  pamphlets,  and  trash  of  the  day, 
which  are  continually  spawning  in  shop  win- 
dows, and  are  not  worth  the  expense  of  send- 
ing into  the  country.  This  is  a  kind  of  reading 
which,  I  should  think,  will  not  tend  to  make 
him  either  wiser  or  better.  Nor  do  you  mean,  I 
suppose,  the  MSS.  and  curious  volumes,  which 

L 
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may  be  consulted  in  the  Museum,  and  other  pub- 
lic libraries.  If  these  are  his  pursuit,  I  shall 
conclude  him  to  be  an  ingenious,,  and  studious 
young  man ;  and  shall  rank  him  among  those, 
who  have  rational  employment  in  London* 
But  as  to  other  books,  all  that  are  good,  soon 
find  their  way,  through  advertisements,  into  the 
country. 

True  (said  sir  Charles ;)  but  you  would  wish, 
sometimes,  to  turn  over  a  few  pages  of  a  book, 
or  hear  something  about  it,  before  you  purchased 
it.  Besides,  some  books  are  so  expensive,  that 
you  only  wish  to  look  at  them  ;  and  others  you 
wish  only,  in  some  parts,  to  consult.  Now, 
London  affords  you  an  opportunity  of  doing  all 
this,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

It  may  be  so,  (replied  Mr.  Willis)  in  some 
instances ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is,  in  general, 
of  no  great  consequence.  I  know  little  advan- 
tage, that  arises  from  this  superficial  intercourse 
with  books.  I  am  no  advocate  for  a  variety  of 
reading.  A  few  books,  well  read  and  digested, 
are  better  than  a  library.  When  I  first  left 
college,  I  spent  the  best  part  of  a  winter  in  an 
excellent  library,  belonging  to  a  dignitary  of  the 
church,  to  whom  I  was  a  temporary  curate.  Here 
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I  met  with  numbers  of  books.,  which  I  had  never 
heard  of  before.  I  read  in  one,  then  in  another ; 
amused  by  all  in  the  highest  degree.  But,  when 
I  summed  up  my  gains,  at  the  end  of  the  win- 
ter, I  found  I  had  gotten  very  little :  I  had  made 
myself  master  of  a  variety  of  names,  but  of  no 
one  subject.  You  remember  Robertson,  of  Ba- 
liol,  who  was  certainly  one  of  the  best-informed 
men  in  the  university;  and  yet  it  was  his  con- 
stant theme,  that  a  variety  of  books  tended  to 
check  learning,  rather  than  advance  it.  Many  a 
time  I  have  heard  him  quote  Pliny's  rule,  in  read- 
ing, non  multa,  sed  multum.  About  three  years 
ago,  when  I  was  at  Shrewsbury,  I  paid  him  a  visit 
at  his  parsonage.  His  stock  of  learning,  I  doubt 
not,  was  still  more  improved ;  but  his  Whole 
library  was  compressed  within  two  or  three  very 
moderate  shelves.  He  had  one,  or  two,  of  the 
best  books  on  every  subject  he  chose  to  pursue. 
In  his  own  profession  he  had  the  most.  Half 
his  library  consisted  of  divinity;  but  I  do  not  re- 
collect one  polemic  among  them.  He  was  able 
himself  to  answer  the  chief  objections  that  could 
be  raised  on  almost  any  subject,  and  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  incumber  his  study  with  the  an- 
swers of  others. 

i'ft. 
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I  remember  Robertson,  very  well,  (said  sir 
Charles)  and  was  always  a  little  overawed,  when 
I  happened  to  be  in  his  company.  But  such  a 
man  as  Robertson  was  born  a  scholar.  I  believe 
however,  in  general,  that  scraps  of  various  read- 
ing, before  foundations  are  well  laid,  signify 
very  little. 

They  signify  thus  much,  (replied  Mr.  Willis) 
they  often  turn  young  men  into  pert  puppies. — 
I  have  seen  numbers  of  these  London-students, 
who,  in  their  own  conceits,  were  very  clever  fel- 
lows ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  all  sober  people, 
egregious  coxcombs. 

Your  opinion,  then,  (said  sir  Charles)  is,  that, 
if  a  man  have  any  curious  point  of  literature 
to  investigate,  with  a  view  either  of  amusing 
himself,  or  bringing  it  before  the  public,  a  variety 
of  books  may  often  be  necessary;  but,  if  he  wish 
only  to  make  himself  a  sound  scholar,  his  read- 
ing may  be  confined  within  a  smaller  compass. 

That  is  just  my  opinion,  (said  Mr.  Willis) 
but  then  you  will  consider,  that  few  young  men 
of  fashion  come  under  the  former  of  these  de- 
scriptions. Of  course,  therefore,  few  of  them  need 
go  to  London  to  study. — I  am  afraid,  we  shall 
have  no  better  tale  to  tell  of  the  other  source 
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of  a  London  education — the  company  of  men  of 
letters.  We  seldom,  I  believe,  find  men  of  this 
stamp  consorting  with  unfledged  boys.  Indeed, 
a  fashionable  young  man,  undisciplined,  (if  I 
may  so  speak)  by  literature,  seldom  finds  him- 
self easy  in  such  company.  His  resort,  there- 
fore, is  chiefly  among  what  are  called  ivell-lred 
men  ;  to  whom  a  fashionable  dress  is  a  sufficient 
introduction,  and  who  are  commonly  as  ignorant 
and  unprincipled  as  himself. — Hence  his  con- 
versation becomes  noisy,  overbearing,  and  unin- 
teresting— very  fluent — very  important  —  and 
yet  made  up  of  nothing  but — shreads  of  fashion- 
able nonsense. — Thus,  from  vague  reading, 
and  dipping  into  a  multiplicity  of  books,  he  be- 
comes a  pert  coxcomb ;  and,  from  frequenting  the 
only  company  to  which  he  can  have  access,  he 
becomes  an  impertinent  companion.  His  clang 
is  incessant,  and  insufferable,  and  is  always 
sure  to  be  too  loud  for  any  attempt,  that  may 
be  made  to  entertain  a  company  with  good  sense, 
and  information.  The  young  Baronet,  who 
called  upon  you,  the  other  day,  gave  us,  I 
thought,  the  exact  model  of  a  London-education. 
He  was  noisy,  vain,  and  talkative :  and  yet  he 
,said  nothing,  that  was  worth  repeating  after 
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him.  I  saw  how  severely  you  were  baited,  and 
pitied  you  heartily.  Even  Lady  Rennet,  with 
all  her  good  nature,  could  not  help  giving  him, 
now  and  then,  a  sly  reproof:  but  he  was  fenced 
in  a  doublet  of  self-importance,  and  could  not 
feel  it.  —  Formed  characters,  no  doubt,  may  find 
great  advantage  by  conversing  with  such  charac- 
ters as  may  be  found  in  London.  But  the  com- 
merce of  conversation  is  something  like  every 
other  kind  of  commerce  ;  if  people  have  nothing 
to  offer  in  exchange,  there  can  only  be  little 
intercourse. 

But  what  are  we  to  say,  (said  sir  Charles)  to 
the  many  curious  exhibitions  of  art,  and  nature, 
that  are  to  be  seen  in  London,  and  no  where 
else?  Prints  —  pictures—  foreign  rarities—  works 
of  ingenuity  —  and  curious  animals,  from  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

All  these  things  (replied  Mr.  Willis).!  would 
have  a  young  gentleman  acquainted  with,  if  he 
could  see  them  without  danger  ;  they  open  his 
mind,  and  give  him  new  ideas.  All  I  could 
wish  is,  that  he  should  not  go  beyond  these 
useful  gratifications;  that  he  should  consider 
the  sight  of  those  things,  as  the  end  of  his  pur- 
suit ;  and  leave  a  scene  of  pleasure,  before  it  be- 
gin to  corrupt  him. 
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But  how  shall  we  apply  this,  (said  sir  Charles) 
to  the  sons  of  such  lords,  and  senators,  as 
come  to  town  on  business,  arid  wish  to  bring 
their  families  with  them — many  of  them  just 
verging  into  manhood — and  young  ladies,  who 
must  have  London-masters ;  and  are  as  suscep- 
tible of  London  dissipation,  as  their  brothers. 

Aye,  (said  Mr.  Willis)  I  am  afraid  here  lies 
the  root  of  the  evil.  Early  propensities,  and 
inclinations,  are  formed  ;  and  a  lust  for  pleasure 

begins,  before  its  joys   are  really  tasted. -As 

to  the  fashionable  mode  of  educating  young 
women,  I  own  I  am  no  advocate  for  it.  It  is 
something  very  different  from  what  the  apostle 
calls,  the  ornament  of  a  meek,  and  quiet  spirit. 
I  am  far  from  despising  the  elegant  accomplish- 
ments of  young  women  of  fashion.  But  I  should 
wish  such  accomplishments  only  to  be  consi- 
dered in  a  secondary  light ;  and  all  that  is  neces* 
sary  onthishead,  I  suppose  might  be  had  at  home. 
At  least  I  think  I  have  on  my  side,  the  practice 
of  one  good  lady,  not  very  far  off,  to  whose 
judgment  1  durst  venture  to  appeal.  Indeed  I 
believe,  sufficient  masters  might  be  found  in 
most  parts  of  England,  If  they  were  encou- 
raged, they  certainty  might :  and  the  young  ladv 
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would  be  better  qualified  for  the  duties  of  life,  by 
never  supposing  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  go 
to  London.  Even  learning  to  stay  at  home  is  a 
great  point  of  education.  And,  if  mothers  can- 
not stay  with  daughters,  some  prudent  relative, 
or  governess,  might  supply  her  room. — If,  how- 
ever, they  must  be  brought  to  London,  let  them 
be  introduced  into  none  of  its  gaieties.  Let 
them  be  kept  perfectly  quiet :  and  every  good 
mother  will  restrain  herself  for  the  sake  of  her 
daughters. — But,  indeed,  I  fear  the  mothers 
themselves  are  the  great  seducers  of  their  daugh- 
ters. I  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  wish, 
that  a  censor  might  be  appointed,  by  authority, 
at  the  corner  of  every  street,  to  question  each 
lady-passenger,  on  what  errand  she  was  bent ; 
and,  if  she  would  not  give  a  good  account  of 
herself,  to  stop  her  progress. 

I  should  be  highly  amused,  (said  sir  Charles) 
smiling,  to  see  you  execute  an  office  of  that 
kind.  When  each  fair  itinerant  made  her  re- 
quest,— Pray,  sir,  let  me  go  to  the  opera — I 
beg,  sir,  you  will  not  prevent  my  going  to  a 
play — or  to  a  rout — or  perhaps  a  shopping — 
with  what  gravity  you  would  turn  to  the  coach- 
man, and,  without  vouchsafing  the  poor  lady  an 
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answer,  order  him  to  turn  his  horses  round,  and 
carry  his  lady  immediately  home. — I  like  your 
scheme  mightily.  If  you  could  bring  it  to  bear, 
it  would  keep  many  a  gadding  female  out  of 
mischief — it  would  save  the  shopkeeper  much 
trouble — it  would  make  the  streets  more  com- 
fortable, and  commodious  for  those  who  had 
real  business; — and,  above  all,  it  would  keep 
mothers  from  misleading  their  daughters. — But, 
in  the  mean  time,  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
young  men  ?  You  will,  at  no  rate,  leave  them 
in  London.  They  are  more  unmanageable 
animals  than  girls ;  the  girls  can  only  pout :  but 
the  young  men  will  run  riot.  Must  we  leave 
them  at  home  also  to  hunt — to  drink — to  fre- 
quent low  company — to  debauch  the  tenants 
daughters  ;  and  get  into  all  manner  -of  mischief. 
Aye,  (replied  Mr.  Willis)  here  are  Scylla  and 
Charibdis  realized.  You  cannot  avoid  one, 
without  running  into  the  other.  If  I  had  a 
fashionable  young  man  of  the  present  age  to 
educate,  I  should  be  utterly  at  a  loss  what  step 
to  take.  One  of  the  best  young  men  I  was 
ever  acquainted  with,  ran  wild  many  years,  be- 
fore he  grew  serious,  and  became  a  useful 
member  of  society. 
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He  had  not  perhaps,  during  that  time,  (said 
sir  Charles)   the  advantage  of  a  wise  and  pru- 
dent friend  to  point  out  to  him  his  mistakes. — 
Young  men,  however,  must  be  amused ;  and  if 
you  do  not  find  amusement  for  them,  they  will 
find  it  for  themselves. — Though  I  should  be 
afraid  of  carrying  them    to   London*  I   should 
be  sorry  to  leave  them  at   home  among  their 
fathers   grooms,    and   game-keepers.     P'oreign 
travel  has  certainly  its  use ;  but  as  certainly  its 
mischief,  at  the  age  at  which  young  men  are 
commonly   sent  abroad.     In   the  management 
however  of  a  young  man,  much  depends  upon 
the  young  man  himself.    If  he  have  parts/  and 
is  of  a  studious  turn,  it  may  be  easy  to  lea;d  his 
amusements, — the   various   fields   of  literature 
afford  many  a  flowery  path.     Or,   if  he  be  a 
young    man  of    taste,    and   his   genius   point' 
towards  the  arts,  you  may  easily  find  a  way  to 
gratify  and  amuse  him.     But,  as  a  Mercury  can- 
not be  carved  out  of  every  block)  we  must  sup- 
pose, that  many  a  young  man  will  be  much  the 
reverse  of  what   he  should  be.     He   may   be 
headstrong  and  unmanageable,  or,  what  is  worse, 
he  may  be  ill-disposed  and  vicious.     With  such 
a  young  man  what  can  be  clone  ? — In  general. 
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however,  there  is  one  mode  of  arnuseaient, 
which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  tried,  so  far  as 
I  know  ;  and  yet  it  is,  I  think,  as  profitable  as 
any,  lo  engage  the  attention  of  a  young  man  of 
fortune.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  amusements  in  which  he  can  be  en- 
gager! ;  and  that  is  domestic  travel.  After  the  .com- 
mon course  of  his  school  education  is  finished, 
instead  of  sending  him  .either  abroad,  or  to  % 
university,  I  would  have  him  visit  the  different 
parts  of  his  own  country,  and  make  himself 
acquainted  with  every  circumstance  relating  to 
it.  There  should  not  be  a  corner  of  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  or  Ireland;,  which  he  should 
not  investigate.  And  in  this  agreeable  amuse- 
ment, I  should  not  care,  if  he  spent  more  than 
half  a  dozen  of  his  early  years.—  I  should  endea- 
Vour  to  procure  him  an  agreeable  companion, 
somewhat  older  than  himself;  but  a  man  o( 
letters,  and  of  a  pleasant  temper.  I  should  not 

them  to  stay  kmg  at  any  pl&ce  —  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  there,  as  different  places 

more  or  less,,  worth  his  attention.  Recom- 
wght  every  where  be  had;  and,  in 
a  ligfet  eanipge^  lh$  fc^o  friends  might  easily 

with  them  a  few  hooks,  which  would  make 
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study  and  amusement  go  hand  in  hand.  Every 
two  or  three  months,  as  it  happened,  they  might 
return  home  for  a  few  weeks ;  which  would 
give  them  a  fresh  appetite  for  a  new  tour.  Such 
a  plan,  I  think,  might  contribute  to  keep  the 
pleasures  of  London,  for  some  time,  out  of 
sight.  I  am  persuaded,  if  nothing  more  eligible 
fall  out,  I  shall,  at  a  proper  time,  take  some 
such  method:  with  Anthony. 

I  highly  approve  your  plan  ;  (said  Mr.  Willis) 
at  least  as  far  as  I  can  judge  of  a  practical 
matter  from  theory.  But  there  is  one  thing 
which  I  should  require  of  my  young  travellers ; 
and  that  is,  to  keep  an  exact  and  daily  journal 
of  every  thing  they  saw  and  heard. — I  mean 
something  more  than  what  is  commonly  called 
a  diary.  I  should  wish  them  also  to  keep  an 
exact  account  of  their  expenses.  No  part  of 
worldly  knowledge  is  more  necessary  to  a  young 
man,  than  to  understand  well  the  depth  of  his 
pocket.  Embarrassed  affairs  are  the  constant 
foundation  of  wretchedness,  meanness,  and  often 
of  vice.  But  now,  my  dear  Sir,  I  must  remind 
you,  that  we  are  rather  digressing  from  our 
question.  I  was  solicitous  to  know,  from  a  per- 
son of  experience,  whether  a  wise  man  would 
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wish  to  live  in  London,  or  the  country;  and  you 
have  put  me  off,  with  a  lesson  on  education. 

Softly,  my  dear  sir,  (said  Sir  Charles:)  you 
wished  to  know  what  a  wise  man  should  do  5 
and  I  thought  it  right  first  to  procure  a  wise  man 
for  you. 

And  now  we  have  procured  him,  (answered 
Mr.  Willis)  shall  he  shew  his  wisdom  by  living 
in  London,  or  in  the  Country  ? 

You  know,  (replied  Sir  Charles,)  how  I  have 
divided  the  question  already, — My  practice  speaks 
my  opinion. — And  with  regard  to  a  young  man 
of  fashion  and  fortune,  who  has  no  employment 
for  his  time,  I  am  decidedly,  you  see,  of  your 
opinion,  that  London  is  the  worst  place  he  can 
live  in. — Only  I  must  still  assert,  that  a  formed 
character,  or  a  ivise  man,  if  you  chuse  that  ap- 
pellation, will  find  many  modes  of  rational 
amusement,  and  instruction  in  London,  which 
he  will  find  no  where  else. 

I  readily  allow  it,  (said  Mr.  Willis ;)  but  even 
on  that  supposition,  would  you  wish  him  to  take 
up  his  abode  there  in  preference  to  the  Coun- 
try. 

If  he  like  it,  (said  Sir  Charles,)  let  him.  I 
shall  not  dispute  the  matter  with  him. 
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But  I  will,  (returned  Mr.  Willis,)  with  more 
eagerness,  than  he  commonly  spoke. — It  is  hardly 
possible  for  him.  to  live  constantly  in  London, 
unless  he  have  business  to  engage  him,  without 
catching  something  from  the  follies,  and  dissi- 
pation, which  will  surround  him  there..  A  man 
may  possibly  escape  the  plague  in  an  infected 
place  ;  but  no  wise  man  would  chuse  to  run  the 
risk. 

Indeed,  (said  sir  Charles)  if  London  be  like  a 
place  infected  with  the  plague,  a  man  would  wish, 
to  get  out  of  it  as  fast  as  he  could.  But  I  hope 
the  air  of  London  is  not  so  very  infectious : — 
you  ai'e  too  severe.  Do  you  know,  that  three 
of  the  greatest  works  that  ever  appeared  in 
England,  were  all  composed  in  London- — Bacon's 
Essays — Newton's  Optics' — and  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost— Besides,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  there 
are  not  only  as  many  learned  men,  but  as  mariy 
pious  and  religious  people  in  London,  as  in  any 
part'- of  England. 

Aye,  surety ;  (said  Mr.  Willis)  or  I  should 
have  ferfred,  that  London  would,  long  ago,  have 
been  destroyed  with  fire  and  brimstone.  But  I 
suppose  all  thes£  pious  and  religious  people  are 
either  sueh*  as  have  employments  in  London, 
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which  they  cannot  leave  —  or  they  are  parents., 
who  put  a  restraint  upon  themselves  by  living  in 
London,  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  safe  home  to 
their  children,  who  are  obliged  to  live  there  ;—  * 
or,  perhaps,  they  are  old,  infirm  people,  who  shut 
themselves  up,  and  never  go  abroad,  but  to  th$ 
neighbouring  church.  My  argument,  excluding 
all  these,  is  levelled  only  at  such  men  of  fortune, 
especially  young  men,  as  may  live  where  they 
please,  but  prefer  London  to  the  Country,  for  the 
sake  of  its  affording  a  more  amusing,  and  agree- 
able mode  of  life: 

I  allow  (said  sir  Charles)  they  shew  a  bad 
taste,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  brand  them 
with  having  a  depraved  one. 

I  know  not  what  else  to  call  it  ;  (replied  MR 
Willis)  the  amusements  of  London  have,  at 
least,  a  tendency  to  dissipate  thought  and  re- 
flection ;  and  leave  the  mind  very  ill  prepared 
for  virtuous  sentiment  of  any  kind.  He  who  is 
immersed  in  them,  is  always  hurried  out  of  him- 
self. He  has  not  time  to  consider  what  is  doing 
within  :  and  he  who  lives  only  in  contact  with 
them,  (if  I  may  so  speak)  is  in  danger  of  being 
drawn.  into  some  vortex;  from  which,  if  he  be 
not  swallowed  up,  it  will  not  be  easy  for  Jiim  to 
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escape.  Add  to  this,  that  many  of  these  amuse- 
ments have  a  vicious  tendency.  In  short,  I 
never  knew  a  young  fellow,  without  some  cer- 
tain occupation  for  his  leisure,  stay  any  time  in 
town,  but  he  returned  the  worse  ;  and  many  a 
one  I  have  known  ruined  by  it* 

I  believe  you  knew  sir  William  Nash  ?  His 
son  is  a  recent  instance.  He  was  a  genteel 
young  man,  and  not  ill  disposed.  His  fortune 
set  him  above  the  necessity  of  any  profession ; 
and  being  tired  of  an  idle  life,  he  went  into  the 
army.  As  the  times  were  peaceable,  his  father 
made  no  objection.  Soon  after,  however,  the 
war  broke  out, — troops  were  sent  into  Germany  ; 
and  among  them  the  regiment  in  which  he 


To  gain-devoted  cities  flow, 


As  to  a  common,  and  most  noisome  sewer, 
The  dregs  and  feculence  of  every  land. 
In  cities,  foul  example,  on  most  minds, 
Begets  its  likeness. — Rank  abundance  breeds, 
In  gross  and  pampered  cities — sloth,  and  lust, 
And  wantonness,  and  gluttonous  excess. 
In  cities — Vice  is  hidden  with  most  ease ; 
Or  seen  with  least  reproach.    And  Virtue,  taught 
By  frequent  lapse,  can  hope  no  triumph  there 
Beyond  the  achievement  of  successful  flight. 
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served.  His  father  and  mother  were  now  dis- 
tressed beyond  sufferance.  He  was  an  only 
child  ;  and  had  hitherto  been  a  dutiful  one.  In 
short,  when  the  campaign  was  over,  he  got  leave 
of  absence  —  returned  home  —  and,  at  his  father's 
earnest  request,  sold  his  commission.  —  He  now 
commenced  a  fine  gentleman,  in  the  politest 
part  of  London,  where  his  father,  after  he  left 
business,  commonly  resided.  Here  he  entered 
into  all  the  gaieties  of  the  town.  Happy  had  it 
been,  both  for  him  and  his  father,  if  he  had  been 
permitted  to  stay  where  he  was.  The  dangers  of 
Germany  were  trifling,  compared  with  the  dan- 
gers of  London.  His  excesses  were  so  great, 
and  his  gaming-debts,  and  other  expenses,  so 
enormous,  that  a  gentleman,  the  other  day?  told 
me,  he  had  been  a  witness  to  the  ravings  of  his 
poor  father,  who  stamped  on  the  ground,  and 
vehemently  exclaimed  —  "  He  wished  to  heaven  he 
had  never  had  a  son" 

Aye  —  (said  sir  Charles)  severe  retributions  of 
this  kind,  I  fear,  often  befal  imprudent,  and 
too-indulgent  parents  ;  —  they  know  not  what 
they  do,  when  they  initiate  their  children,  or 
suffer  them  to  initiate  themselves,  in  these  hor- 
rid mysteries.  But,  however,  this  is  viewing 

M 
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our  subject  in  t%  worst  light.  We  .all  allow, 
that  the  amusements  of  London  are  pernicious 
to  youth.  I  have  allowed,  also,  that  the  young 
man  seldom  acquires  much  knowledge  in  Lon- 
don, either  from  books  or  company.  But  you 
will  surely  grant  it  to  be  a  very  eligible  place  for 
men  of  science — a  kind  of  liberal  academy, 
where  they  may  reap  mutual  advantage,  by 
mutual  intercourse. 

If  these  men  of  science  (said  Mr.  Willis) 
keep  aloof  from  all  those  brilliant  assemblies, 
and  seducing  entertainments,  which  are  every- 
where spread  before  them,  and  which  tend  to 
corrupt  even  the  formed  character,  I  have  not 
much  to  object.  Only  still  I  think  they  pre- 
fer the  improvement  of  the  mind,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  heart.  By  rational  and  learned  con- 
versation, many  hints  are,  undoubtedly,  struck 
out  which  books  cannot  furnish  ;  and  which 
tend  much  to  improve  the  mind,  in  every  branch 
of  science.  And  though  the  country  may  afford 
such  conversation  in  a  degree,  yet  I  allow,  not- 
so  copiously  as  it  may  be  had  in  London.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  capital  furnishes  nume- 
rous schools  of  false  philosophy,  in  which  very 
corrupt  principles  are  learned.  In  science,  there 
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is  oftrn  a  fashion,  in  favour  of  some  tenet,  or 
some  author — which,  being  the  subject  qf  every 
conversation,  leads  to  prejudice.  On  this,  how- 
ever, i  1  ;v  not  much  stress.  But  false  notions 
in  politics.,  under  the  specious  ideas  of  liberty, 
melioration,  and  I  know  not  what  nonsense, 
come  nearer  home.  I  have  known  many 
a  man  come  fraught  from  the  capital  with  such 
notions,  which  he  has  gleaned  from  seditious 
pamphlets,  in  shop  windows — from  the  dis- 
affected, and  discontented  speeches  of  opposition 
members — and  from  clubs  and  meetings — where 
the  most  licentious  speeches  are  the  most  ap- 
plauded. But,  what  I  most  dreacl  in.  these  nurse- 
ries, are  the  principles  of  irreligion.  Men  are 
taught  to  bring  every  thing  to  the  test  of  rea- 
son, except  their  own  conduct ;  and  see  more 
truth  in  Deism,  or  even  in  Atheism,  than  in  the 
gospel.  Whereas,  in  the  country,  these  licentious 
opinions,  except  when  imported  from  the  capital, 
are  more  rare ;  and  the  simple  inhabitant  is  con- 
tent to  take  his  religionfrom  his  Bible,  and  Testa- 
,ment.  \  Then  again,  as  to  all  practical  matters, 
the  serenity  of  the  country  is  surely  more  acl^ted 
to  virtuous  feelings,  than  the  noise,  an^l  bustle, 
^f  a  capital.  An  old  Gentleman,  who  used  to 

M  2 
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leave  his  country  obscurity,  generally  once  a 
year,  to  visit  some  relations  in  London,  would 
never  stay  longer  than  a  day  or  two  ;  and,  when 
pressed  to  prolong  his  visit,  would  cry — "  No, 
"  no,  I  '11  go  back  again ;  you  are  all  mad 
"  here."  "  Bene  qui  latuit,  bene  vixit"  said  the 
philosopher ;  and  the  poet,  I  think,  pretty  nearly 
translates  him : 


Oh  !  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man — 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  Virtue,  and  to  peace. 
Domestic  life — in  rural  leisure  pass'd  ! 


It  is  an  unhappy  truth — but  I  think  it  is  a 
truth — that,  while  an  intercourse  with  the  works 
of  Nature  tend  to  improve  the  heart,  an  inter- 
course with  mankind  has,  too  generally,  a  ten- 
dency to  corrupt  it.  Men  get  rid  of  their  honest 
ideas,  by  mixing  with  each  other ;  they  learn 
the  ways  of  the  world ; — and,  if  they  get  more 
knowledge,  they  too  often  barter  for  it  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  characters.  In  short,  where 
there  are  numbers  of  people  together,  restraint 
is  more  thrown  off — they  keep  each  other  in 
countenance,  and  there  is  commonly  more  wick- 
edness, than  could  be  found,  perhaps,  in  double 
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the  number  of  people,  if  they  lived  separately. 
Hence  it  is,  that  numerous  meetings  of  all  kinds 
— elections —  camps — fairs — public  diversions, 
are  all  commonly  scenes  of  immorality.  Hence, 
also,  great  towns  abound  in  profligacy  and  ill- 
manners  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  great  roads,  which 
are,  in  many  respects,  so  beneficial,  tend  greatly 
to  disseminate  the  manners  of  the  town  in  the 
country.  I  know  some  places,  through  which 
these  great  roads  have  run,  especially  where 
stages  are  established — changed,  even  in  my 
memory,  from  places  of  great  simplicity,  into 
scenes  of  much  dissipation.  I  cannot  help, 
therefore,  considering  London  as  the  tainted 
part  of  the  kingdom,  from  whence  corruption 
is  spread  into  the  country,  through  a  thousand 
channels.  A  century  or  two  ago,  the  increase 
of  London  was  thought  a  subject  for  the  notice 
of  the  legislature:*  but  of  late,  I  know  not  for 

*  We  do  not  meet  with  many  things  of  James  the  first 
worth  recording  ;  but  he  once  made  a  good  speech  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  on  this  subject.  ee  He  took  notice  of  those 
"  swarms  of  gentry,  who,  through  the  instigation  of  their 
"  wives,  or  to  new-model  and  fashion  their  daughters — (who, 
<f  if  they  are  unmarried,  wear  their  reputations— if  married, 
"  lose  their  reputations  and  rob  their  husband's  purses)—  neg- 
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what  reason,  it  has  been  disregarded.  It  has, 
of  coarse,  therefore,  within  that  time  almost 
doubled  itself. 

If  London  (replied  sir  Charles)  sow  the  seed, 
I  believe  your  country  is  ready  to  afford  ah  ex- 
cellent soil  to  receive  it. 

There  is  as  little  rationality  in  our  gentry,  so 
far  as  I  can  discover,  when  they  are  among  their 
woods  and  lawns,  as  when  they  are  pursuing 
the  pleasures  of  the  town.  Assemblies,  and 
clubs,  and  card-playing,  and  horse-races,  and 
fox-hunting,  and  drinking,  and  cock-fighting, 
and  gaming,  and  late  hours,  and  idle  visiting — 
furnish  a  bill  of  fare  for  every  day  of  the  week. 

"  lect  their  country  hospitality,  and  cumber  the  city — which 
"  is  a  general  nuisance  to  the  kingdom ;  being  as  the  spleen 
-"'  to  the  body,  which,  as  it  over-grows,  the  body  wastes. 
"  He  requires,  therefore,  that,  as  a  proclamation  could  not 
C(  keep  them  at  home,  the  power  of  the  Star  Chamber 
"  should  not  only  regulate  them,  but  the  exorbitancy,  also, 
"  of  the  new  buildings  about  the  city,  which  he  much  re- 
"  pined  at,  as  being  a  shelter  for  them,  when  they  spent 
"  their  estates  in  coaches,  lacqueys,  and  clothes,  like 
"  Frenchmen  j — living  miserably  in  their  houses,  like 
"  Italians  5 — and  becoming  apes  to  other  nations  -, — whereas, 
"  it  was  the  honour  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry, 
"  above  all  countries  in  the  world,  to  be  hospitable  amongst 
'e  their  tenants." 
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Not  long  ago,  I  had  some  little  business  with 
one  of  my  neighbours,  j  ust  returned  from  Lon- 
don, and  it  was  a  full  fortnight  before  I  could 
procure  a  vacant  day  ;  —  the  family  being  im- 
mersed in  a  train  of  engagements,  during  that 
whole  period.  It  is  amusing,  at  the  same  time, 
to  see  with  what  sovereign  contempt  these 
town-gentry  treat  us  simple  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  Norris  told  me,  the  other  day,  that  a 
certain  great  man  in  his  neighbourhood,  generally' 
brings  down  with  him  a  few  of  the  choice  spirits 
of  his  happier  hours,  to  make  the  two  or  three 
months  he  spends  at  his  seat  in  the  country 
supportable.  But,  to  preserve  his  popularity 
among  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  he  keeps 
two  public  days  every  week,  when  he  is  very 
civil  to  them  at  dinner,  and  laughs  at  them  over 
his  bottle,  in  the  evening.  One  of  his  friends, 
describing  their  mode  of  living,  said,  they  had 
spent  a  very  brilliant  and  joyous  time  with  his 
grace  —  except,  added  he,  on  those  days  —  when 
the  natives  came  down  upon  us. 

Aye  (said  Mr.  Willis,)  I  dread  such  natives  as 
these  coming  down  upon  us,  as  much  as  they  can 
our  coming  down  upon  them.  I  should  wish  to 
have  them  shut  up  in  London,  as  in  a  lazaretto; 
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and  their  corrupting  manners  confined  within  as 
small  a  compass  as  I  could.  I  dread  to  see 
them,  and  their  servants,  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, instructing  the  peasantry  to  follow  them,  as 
far  as  they  can,  in  the  dissipating  pleasures  of  the 
capital ;  and  particularly  in  the  breach  of  the 
sabbath,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  one  of  the 
most  alarming  symptoms  amongst  us  of  the  de- 
cay of  national  manners.  I  consider  the  sab- 
bath as  a  grand  religious  landmark  ;  and,  when 
that  is  removed,  I  fear  all  will  be  confusion. 
But  now,  my  dear  Sir,  you  do  not  see,  perhaps, 
how  you  are  misleading  me ;  and  drawing  my 
question  aside  by  a  false  scent.  I  was  breeding 
up  a  set  of  sober  gentry,  who  were  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  dissipations  of  London  ; 
but  were  to  lead  rational  lives  in  the  country, — 
when  you  pour  down  upon  me  an  inundation  of 
people,  who  have  been  already  debauched  in 
London  ;  and  then  cry,  look  here — the  country 
affords  you  nothing  better  than  the  town.  This 
is  not  fair,  my  good  Sir  ;  let  me  educate  my  own 
people,  and  I  dare  engage,  I  shall  shew  you  a 
different  race.  Take  your  rioters  away ; 
of  them  I  can  certainly  make  nothing.  After 
all,  however,  I  am  ready  to  allow,  that,  in  both 
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placeSj  the  wrong  prevails  over  the  right  —  the  im- 
proper over  the  decorous.  But  we  must,  how- 
ever, still  say  this  for  the  country,  that  its  native 
pleasures  have,  on  the  whole,  a  tendency  rather 
to  mislead  —  while  those  of  the  town  have  a  ten- 
dency to  vitiate.  Thus,  for  instance,  you  may  see 
a  country  gentleman  hunting,  perhaps,  every  day 
in  the  week.  It  is  had,  no  doubt.  In  so  profuse 
a  waste  of  time,  there  can  be  little  provision 
made  for  the  mind  ;  and  an  unfurnished  head 
must  be  the  consequence.  But  still  the  heart 
may  remain  tolerably  sound  ;  it  may  be  hu- 
mane, hospitable,  and  kind  to  a  neighbour. 
But,  if  the  same  country  gentleman  carry  his 
sporting  ideas  to  London,  and,  instead  of  hunt- 
ing hares  or  foxes,  hunts  after  titles  or  places,  he 
will  probably  eradicate  every  good  quality  of  his 
heart.  Again,  in  the  country,  you  may  hear  a 
great  profusion  of  nonsensical  conversation,  and 
idle  chat,  which  is  grating  to  the  ears  of  a  man 
of  sense;  but  in  London,  at  the  levees,  and 
tables  of  the  great,  and  the  routs  of  fashionable 
people,  you  learn  the  arts  of  insincerity  —  the  arts 
of  setting  your  words  and  thoughts  at  va- 
riance —  the  arts  of  promising,  and  of  throw- 
ing the  simpering  smile  of  assent  on  proposals 
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you  detest — on  people  you  abhor,  and  whom 
you  are  determined,  as  far  as  you  can,  to  oppose 
and  ruin.  What  depredation  does  all  this  make  in 
the  heart !  What  sentiments  of  truth  can  reside  in 
a  breast,  which  is  practised  in  all  this  vile  insin- 
cerity ?  In  the  country,  again,  you  may  see  the 
squire  drink  deep,  and  hear  him  singing  and 
roaring  glees  and  catches  to  a  late  hour.  He 
is  reprehensible,  no  doubt ;  but  he  is  a  venial 
offender,  in  comparison  of  him,  who  frequents 
the  atheistical  club,  the  brothel  dedicated  to 
prostitution,  or  the  dark  divan  of  a  gaming- 
house. 

I  think  however,  my  dear  sir,  (said  Sir 
Charles,)  from  your  own  account,  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  country  are  not  set  in  the 
most  amiable  light.  One  should  have  thought, 
from  the  favourable  ideas  you  have  given  us  of 
these  happy  scenes  of  serenity  and "  peace,  they 
might  have  produced  something  better  than  the 
exceptionable  characters  you  have  described. 

I  have  given  you  only  their  worst  side,  (said 
Mr.  Willis,)  but,  from  this  account  you  must 
grant  (which  is  all  my  argument  aimed  at)  that 
the  worst-disposed  people  in  the  Country,  are 
not  so  bad  as  they  might  have  been  if  they  had 
carried  their  bad  dispositions  to  London. — You 
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will  not,  however,  suppose,  that  such  people  are 
my  pupils — or  those,  on  whom  the  Country 
has  produced  its  best  effects. — All  plans  of  moral 
improvement,  no  doubt,  have  their  limits, — their 
ne  plus  ultra  ;  and  we  cannot  expect  perfection 
from  any  of  them. — Though  we  cannot  therefore 
suppose  a  Country-life  will  make  men  all  we 
could  wish,  yet,  still  we  recommend  it  as  a  better 
school  for  improvement,  than  the  City. — Its  ad- 
vantages are  various. 

By  the  advantages  of  a  Country-life,  (said 
Sir  Charles,)  I  suppose  you  mean  chiefly  its 
moral  advantages — its  tendency  to  incourage 
and  promote  virtue  and  religion. 

I  do,  (replied  Mr.  Willis). — Now,  in  the 
first  place,  the  quietness,  and  stillness  of  the 
Country  is  propitious  to  thought,  and  reflection. 
Noise  and  riot  may  be  introduced  any  where : 
but,  if  a  man  seek  quiet,  the  Country  is  surely 
the  place,  where  he  may  best  find  it.  The 
garden,  the  field,  or  the  wood,  will  always  afford 
solitude.  Even  the  village-sounds,  heard  re- 
motely, instead  of  interrupting  the  solitary  idea, 
impress  it  perhaps  still  more  strongly.* 

*  Stillness,   accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft, 
Charms  more  than  silence      .   .      .    . . . 
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The  beating  of  the  distant  flail — the  sound 
of  carriage-wheels,  heard  remote  on  the  pub- 
lic-road— the  lowing  of  cattle  in  the  meadows 
below,  are  all  sounds  ot  that  solitary  kind. — By 
removing  interruption  to  a  distance,  they  seem 
to  make  solitude  more  secure.  The  still  noises 
of  the  night,  when  every  wind  is  hushed,  add 
also  to  the  solemnity  of  silence,  and  aid  medi- 
tation— the  owl — the  distant  dog — the  sheep- 
bell — and  the  village  clock.* 

You  look  sometimes  on  infinite  space,  as  the  phi- 
losopher speaks.  Your  eyes  are  open  :  but  you  see 
nothing  distinctly. — In  the  same  way  these  sounds 
impr  ess  the  ear.  You  hear  them,  but  they  are  lost 
in  the  solitude  of  the  scene.  The  song  of  the 
nightingale  is  indeed  too  melodious  to  be 


*  An  elegant  author  speaking  of  some  modes  of  simple 
music,  says,  we  listen  to  such  music,  as  we  do  to  the  pleasing 
murmur  of  a  neighbouring  brook — the  whisper  of  the  passing 
breeze,  or  the  distant  warblings  of  the  lark,  or  nightin- 
gale :  and,  if  agreeable  natural  noises  have  the  power  of 
soothing  the  contemplative  mind,  without .  interrupting  its 
contemplations,  simple  musical  effusions  must  assuredly  have 
that  power  in  a  superior  degree.  See  Mason's  Essay  on 
Church  Music,  p.6l. 
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blended  with  the  stillness  of  the  night. — It 
arrests  the  ear ;  and,  till  its  melody  pauses,  con- 
templation ceases. 

But  how  few  are  there,  (said  Sir  Charles,)  to 
whom  this  stillness  is  really  soothing  ? — To  num- 
bers, the  rumbling  of  a  dray— the  rattling  of  a 
coach — or  the  screaming  of  a  street-cry,  is  more 
congenial.  I  fully,  however,  agree  with  you  in 
questioning  the  taste,  and  feelings  of  such 
people. 

I  can  easily  conceive  (replied  Mr.  Willis,)  that 
virtue  may  reside  in  a  busy  scene,  where  duty 
calls.  But  I  cannot  easily  suppose,  that  a  vir- 
tuous mind  would  enter  willingly  into  a  crowd, 
if  it  might  repose  itself  in  the  stillness  of  a 
quiet  life.  I  have  often  admired  that  beautiful 
picture  of  patriarchal  innocence  and  simplicity, 
in  the  history  of  Isaac.  It  is  given  in  few  words; 
but  it  fully  opens  his  character. — Nobody  can 
read,  that  Isaac  went  out  to  meditate  in  thejields 
at  even-tide,*  without  conceiving  him  to  be  a 
man  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  piety  and 
devotion. 

It  is  a  passage  (said  Sir  Charles,)  which  I  too 

*  Gen.  xxiv — 63 
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have  always  admired. — But  still  I  think  this  love 
for  retirement  depends  much  on  the  mind  it- 
self. Some  minds.,  which  we  may  yet  suppose 
to  be  virtuous,  canhot  perhaps  exist  out  of  a 
crowd. — They  are  unlettered ;  have  no  resources 
in  themselves,  and  want  a  bustle  to  put  them 
in  motion. 

So  thinks  the  felon,  (said  Mr.  Willis,)  when 
he  is  conducted  to  a  solitary  cell. — He  conceives 
his  own  company  the  worst  he  can  possibly 
have. — But,  as  his  thoughts  have  nothing  abroad 
to  employ  them,  they  must  find  employment  at 
home :  and,,  if  any  thing  can  bring  him  to  re- 
flection, these  hours  of  solitude  will  do  it. — Now 
I  should  suppose,  that  such  virtuous  spirits,  as 
want  a  bustle  to  put  them  in  motion,  call  loudly 
for  the  remedy  of  a  little  solitude  to  make  them 
think ;  and  that  the  stillness  of  the  country  is 
as  much  adapted  to  their  case,  as  the  solitary 
cell  is  tp:.J;hat  of  the  felon.* 

Suppose,  (replied  Sir  Charles,)  you  should 
recommend  a  cloister  to,  such  moral  invalids  ? 


•/• — — ,— — Wisdom  there,  and  truth 

Not  shy  as  in  the  world, — and  to  be  won 

By  slow  solicitation,,  seize  at  once 

The  roving  thought,  and  fix  it  on  themselves 
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Why,  there  are  diseases  of  the  mind,  (said 
Mr.  Willis,)  for  which  I  should  suppose  a 
cloister  no  improper  remedy. — Though  I  have 
no  great  veneration  for  any  of  the  institutions  of 
popery,  yet  I  know  not  whether  a  little  confine- 
ment to  a  hermitage  might  not,  now  and  then, 
be  of  use.  These  total  sequestrations,  however,  I 
shall  prescribe  only  for  disorders  of  the  more 
incorrigible  kind,  and  as  temporary  expedients. 
The  solitude  of  the  country,  which  is  a  more 
lenient  remedy,  I  should  hope,  if  properly  ad- 
ministered, would,  in  most  cases,  have  its  effect. 

I  could  wish  you,  however,  (said  Sir  Charles,) 
to  consider,  whether,  if  you  stop  the  disorder 
in  one  part,  it  may  not  break  out  in  another.— 
Perhaps,  the  solitary  hours  you  recommend 
may  nourish  some  humours,  which  might  not 
have  appeared  under  a  different  treatment. — 
Prejudices  of  various  kinds— sourness — morose- 
ness — an  ill  opinion  of  mankind,  and  an  over- 
weaning  opinion  of  our  own  perfections,  might 
shew  themselves  perhaps  where  they  had  never 
shewn  themselves  before.; — The  pebbles  of  the 
beach  are  worn  smooth  by  collision ;  while  the 
solitary  flint  is  angular,  and  rough, 

In  many  cases,  (said  Mr.  Willis,)    this  may 
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happen. — My  remedy  no  more  undertakes  to 
make  a  man  perfect,  than  the  prescription  of  a 
physician  to  make  him  immortal.  We  both  do 
our  best ;  and  all  I  can  say,  is,  that  if  a  man 
make  a  right  use  of  his  contemplative,  and 
solitary  hours,  he  takes  the  best  means,  that  I 
know,  to  cure  the  maladies  of  his  mind. 

But  I  am  not  so  clear,  (replied  Sir  Charles) 
as  you  seem  to  be,  that  virtue  and  solitude  are 
thus  nearly  united.  Unless  the  mind  be  well 
furnished,  though  it  may  not  contract  humours, 
it  may  be  apt  to  mope,  and  muse  upon  trifles. 
It  should  have  some  pursuit. 

And  can  it  be  without  a  pursuit,  (said  Mr. 
Willis,)  in  the  Country  ?  That  vast  field  may 
certainly  furnish  employment,  in  various  ways. 
for  minds  of  every  cast. — The  studious  man, 
(from  the  Philosopher  to  the  Poet,)  courts  its 
solitude,  as  the  muse  of  thought,  and  reflection ; 
and  the  religious  man  finds  it  agreeable  to  all 
his  pious  soliloquies,  and  meditations. — In  gene- 
ral, I  consider  the  calm  still  hour  as  the  atmos- 
phere of  virtue. — Here  it  breathes  its  vital  air ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  so  congenial  to  thought,  that, 
if  a  man  have  few  resources  in  himself,  or 
should  even  be  vacant  of  a  theme^  the  very 
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beauties  of  nature,  which  are  ever  at  hand, 
will  furnish  abundant  matter.  Nature  is  an 
endless  fund  of  amusement ;  and  through  the 
beneficence  of  our  indulgent  creator,  almost 
every  man  has  a  mind  suited  to  some  of  its 
charms.  Almost  every  country  likewise  pro- 
duces some  beautiful  variety  peculiar  to  itself. 
It  is  either  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  winding 
river,  orof'a  rocky  scene;  or  of  a  spreading 
lake;  or  an  arm  of  the  sea. — Or,  perhaps,  the 
country  may  be  mountainous,  with  numerous 
little  irriguous  vallies  interspersed. — Or  it  may 
be  an  extensive  vale,  winding  into  the  obscurity 
of  distance. — Or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  in  the, 
neighbourhood  of  a  forest,  whose  woods,  and 
lawns,  are  a  continued  treat  to  the  eye. — Or, 
perhaps,  on  some  upland  down,  from  whence  the 
whole  country  around  lies  open  in  prospect; 
while  the  season  of  the  year,  or  the  hour  of  the 
day,  gives  new  variety  to  each  scene,  by  repre- 
senting it  under  different  lights,  and  different  co- 
lours.* 

*  Nature  the  morning  spreads  o'er  eastern  hills, 
Earth  glitters  with  the  drops  the  night  distills  : 
The  sun,  obedient  at  her  call,  appears 
To  fling  his  glories  o'er  the  robe  she  wears, 
H 
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Indeed,  I  believe  (said  sir  Charles)  there  are 
few  people,  who  do  not  feel  themselves  interested 
in  these  views  of  nature;  and  if  such  amuse- 
ments will  not  make  men  innocent,  they  will,  at 
least,  keep  them  so.  They  are  congenial,  cer- 
tainly, to  a  state  of  innocence.  I  shall  always 
remember  the  sensations  of  this  kind,  in  a  very 
amiable  man,  who  once  honoured  me  with  the 
name  of.  friend.  He  was  a  very  popular  lawyer, 
and  his  knowledge,  judgment,  and  unimpeached 
integrity,  brought  him  into  a  very  enlarged 
field  of  practice.  You  have  heard  me  often 
speak  of  the  disagreeable  affair  I  inherited  from 
my  father.  To  the  great  abilities  of  this  worthy 
gentleman,  who  was  my  prime  counsellor,  I  owe 
my  being  liberated  from  a  labyrinth  of  difficul- 

Banks  .  cloth'd  with  flowers,  groves  fill'd  with  sprightly 

sounds, 

The  yellow  tilth,  green  meads,  rocks,  rising  grounds, 
From  the  blue  rim,  where  skies,  and  mountains  meet. 
Down  to  the  very  turf  beneath  thy  feet, 
All  speak  one  language,  all,  with  one  sweet  voice, 
Cry,  to  her  universal  realm,  Rejoice. 
'Tis  grave  philosophy's  absurdest  dream, 
That  heaven's  intentions  are  not  what  they  seem  j 
That  only  shadows  are  dispers'd  below, 
And  earth  has  no  reality- lut  woe. 
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ties,  in  which  I  could  foresee  nothing  but  end- 
less perplexity.  I  admired  his  acuteness,  and 
yet  noble  candour  so  much  at  that  time,  that  it 
was  my  pride  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with  him 
ever  afterwards ;  and  I  cannot  now  recollect  him 
without  a  tribute  of  gratitude.  But  I  called  him 
up,  at  this  time,  on  another  occasion.  His  bu- 
siness tied  him  close  to  London  ;  where  he  scarce 
ever  breathed  any  air,  but  that  of  his  chambers, 
or  Westminster  hall.  He  had  often  been  soli- 
cited to  accept  a  seat  among  the  twelve  judges, 
which  he  long  declined  ;  but,  at  length,  finding 
his  business  make  larger  demands  upon  him,  than 
his  health  would  allow,  he  accepted  the  offer, 
and  was  made  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  ;  though,  he  assured  me,  he  gave 
up  half  his  income  by  his  promotion.  He  now 
took  a  house  in  the  country,  where  he  spent 
his  leisure.  I  happened  to  be  much  with  him, 
during  the  first  spring  in  which  he  occupied  it. 
He  was  a  man  of  no  cultivated  taste  in  land- 
scape :  all  his  feelings  were  those  of  pure  na- 
ture ;  but  I  shall  never  forget  his  almost  raptures 
at  every  rural  sight,  and  every  rural  sound.  You 
will  not  wonder  at  my  flights,  he  would  some- 
times say,  when  you  consider,  that  it  is  now 
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above  twenty  years   since  I  have  seen  even  the 
budding  of  a  tree.* 

But  still  (continued  sir  Charles)  these  beau- 
ties of  nature,  however  gratifying  to  the  taste  of 
some  men,  are  no  food  to  others — and  only 
slight  aliment  to  many,  who  must  have  some- 
thing more  solid  to  feed  on. 

You  are  toohasty  with  me :  (said  Mr.  Willis) 
you  expect  an  edifice,  while  I  am  only  collecting 
materials.  Besides,  you  will  give  me  leave  to  re- 
mind you,  that  the  question  does  not  so  much 
lead  me  to  furnish  solid  employment  for  the 
mind ;  as  to  substitute  the  natural  and  innocent 
amusements  of  the  country,  in  the  room  of 
the  fascinating  and  debauching  amusements  of 
the  town.  And,  in  this  light,  the  beauties  of 
nature,  merely  as  amusements,  are  highly  valua- 
ble. There  may  be  eyes,  which  cannot  see  them  ; 
I  believe  there  are :  and  many  view  the  beauties 
of  nature  only  as  the  means  of  furnishing  them 
with  the  illiberal  amusements  of  hunting,  or 
shooting.  These  however  are  not  my  pupils. 
To  the  generality  of  mankind,  the  beauties 

*  All  these  circumstances  were  nearly  true  of  the  late 
amiable,  and  excellent  Sir  Joseph  Yates. 
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of  nature  are  certainly  among  the  most  natural, 
the  most  innocent,  and  the  most  soothing,  which 
the  Almighty  has  given  us.  You  remember 
how  strongly  your  friend  Horace  speaks  of  a 
love  for  nature — how  he  graces  his  columns  with 
trees — and  tells  you,  that  if  you  could  even  force 
nature  out  of  the  mind  with  a  fork,  yet,  through 
some  cranny  she  would  insinuate  herself  again.* 
Indeed,  if  the  mind  be  well  ordered,  we  can- 
not enjoy  the  scenes  of  nature,  without  grateful 
hearts  to  that  bounteous  benefactor,  who  smooths 
our  passage  through  the  troubles  of  life  with  so 
many  pleasing  circumstances.  If  the  admirer 
of  such  scenes  have  a  love  for  the  arts  also,  the 
pleasure  is  doubled. — By  comparing  the  works 
of  nature  with  the  rules  of  his  art,  he  sees 
many  new  beauties,  which  common  eyes  cannot 
see ;  and  this  increase  of  one  of  the  most  inno- 
cent of  our  pleasures,  to  those  who  are  capable 
of  receiving  it,  is  surely  a  very  valuable  acquj- 
sition.  The  works  of  nature,  however,  furnish 
many  employments  to  the  mind,  more  solid 
than  looking  at  a  prospect.  What  a  noble 

*«       Inter  varias  nutritur  sylva  cclumnas 
Laudaturque  domus  longos  quae  prospicit  agros.  - 
Naturam  expelles  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret. 
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study  do  they  afford  in  a  scientific  view  !  What 
a  range  do  they  exhibit  from  the  heavens  above, 
to  the  earth  beneath  !  What  a  glorious  subject 
of  contemplation  are  the  heavenly  bodies ! 
The  sun,  in  all  its  lustre  ; — and,  at  night,  the 
moon  and  starry  heavens  ! 

For  myself,  (said  sir  Charles)  I  never  could 
be  enchanted,  as  many  people  are,  with  the  study 
of  astronomy.  My  ideas  are  more  prone.  The 
os  sublime,  which,  according  to  Ovid,*  and 
Tully,-j~  was  given  us  to  examine  the  stars,  I 
am  much  more  inclined  to  fix  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  sun,  indeed,  I  gaze  at  with 
awful  reverence,  as  an  object  both  of  beauty,  and 
use.  When  I  see  him  rising  in  his  majesty — 
and,  like  a  great  artist,  turning  the  blank  can- 
vas of  Nature  into  a  series  of  the  most  enchant- 
ing landscapes  ;  tinting  them  with  exquisite 
colouring,  and  throwing  over  them  the  most 
delicate  masses  of  light  and  shade- — while  the 
sky,  also,  touched  by  his  radiant  pencil,  unites 

*  Pronaque  cum  spectant?  animalia  caetera  terrain, 

Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  ccelumque  tueri 

Jussir,  et  erectos  ad  sydera  tollere  vultus.     Mat.  1. 

f  Primiim  eos  humo  excitatos,  celsos,  et  erectos  constituit 
Ut  Daorum  cognitionem,  caeium  intuentes  capere-  possent 
J)e  nat.  Del  I.  2. 
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in  harmony  with  the  woods  and  plains. Or, 

when  I  see  him  darting  his  genial  warmth  into 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  calling  forth  the 
productions  of  Nature  from  their  wintry  prison 
— when  I  see  the  flowers,  at  his  touch,  open  into 
all  their  beautiful  forms  and  colours,  and  scent 
the  air  with  a  profusion  of  fragrance — When  I 
see  the  russet  earth  transformed,  at  his  approach, 
into  a  field  of  corn,  or  a  verdant  pasture  ;  and 
the  leafless  forest  into  a  tufted  grove — I  admire, 
without  measure,  this  amazing  instrument  of 
omnipotence  ;  and  can  almost  pardon  the  igno- 
rant heathen  for  worshipping  this  wonderful 
luminary  as  a  God. — I  admire  the  moon,  also, 
throwing  her  silver  ray  obscurely  over  the  sur- 
faces of  things ;  and  doubt  not,  but  she  has 
her  useful  influence,  also,  both  at  land  and  at 
sea;  though  most  of  her  operations,  I  think, 
in  both  these  scenes  of  action,  are  rather  hypo- 
thetical. But  as  to  the  starry  heavens,  I  can 
hardly  guess  either  at  their  nature,  or  use.  I 
go  to  the  philosopher,  and  he  tells  me  many 
wonderful  stones  of  their  magnitude,  and  dis- 
tance ;  in  which  there  may  be  some  truth,  and 
probably  much  conjecture.  I  survey  them  with 
astonishment ;  but  I  consider  them  only  as  the 
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wonders  of  other  systems.  They  decorate  ours 
merely  by  the  way.  A  gnat,  or  a  beetle,  which 
I  understand  better,  is  more  the  object  of  my 
attention  ;  and,  of  course,  a  stronger  argument 
to  me  of  the  Almighty  power,  than  they  are  in 
all  their  vastness  and  magnificence. 

I  think,  (said  Mr.  Willis)  you  do  not  pay  the 
starry  heavens  the  respect,  that  is  their  due. — 
In  the  first  place,  the  philosopher,  I  think 
demonstrates  somewhat  more  than  you  all  are 
willing  to  concede.  But  suppose  he  did  not, 
and  we  knew  nothing  more  of  the  starry  hea- 
vens, than  that  wonderful  appearance,  which 
they  make  in  a  clear  night ;  yet  still  I  think  them 
objects,  not  only  of  great  respect,  but  of  great 
utility.  In  all  the  works  of  God,  there  is  some- 
thing beyond  human  comprehension,  which 
seems  intended  to  teach  us,  at  the  same  time, 
the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  the  weakness  of 
man.  It  is  thus  in  religion.  We  are  enabled 
.to  go  a  certain  length — that  is,  as  far  as  is 
necessary  :  but  to  pry  into  any  of  its  mysteries, 
is  forbidden. — And  as  it  is  in  religion,  so  it  is 
in  the  works  of  nature.  Much  we  are  able  to 
comprehend,but  much  more  is  incomprehensible. 
If  we  could  comprehend  all  the  works  of  God, 
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our  minds,  like  the  great  Creator's,  must  be  in- 
finite. If  the  ocean  could  be  fathomed,  our 
ideas  of  its  grandeur  would  in  a  degree  subside. 
God  migl^  hnve  hid  the  stars  from  us,  by  in- 
terposing ;•.  medium  of  grosser  air  around  them, 
or  by  various  other  means ;  but  he  suffers  them 
to  shine,  and  us  to  gaze ;  that  we  may  have 
such  ideas  of  omnipotence,  as  we  could  not  have 
if  we  saw  nothing,  but  what  we  understood.* 

Let  us  however,  if  you  chuse  it,  leave  the 
stars,  and  descend  to  earth.  Its  various  tribes 
of  animal,  and  vegetable  life  afford  scope  enough 
for  meditation.  Or,  if  we  like  it  better,  we 
may  dive  into  the  mineral  world,  and  there  find 
amazing  objects  of  curiosity.  The  Country,  is 
,a  never-ending  store-house.  In  the  Town,  the 
works  of  man  are  displayed  ;  in  the  country  the 


*  The  stars,  and  planetary  balls, 

With  cloudless  lustre  burn ;  not  ranged  in  heaven, 
With  mere  design  a  twinkling  aid  to  yield 
To  the  late- wandering  stranger  j  nor  ordained 
To  rule  our  destinies,  as  craft  averred, 
And  ancient  ignorance  believed. — Thy  power, 
Parent  of  all,  they  speak  :  they  tell  of  worlds- 
Innumerable,  warmed  by  other  suns, 
And  peopled  with  innumerable  hosts 
Of  beings. '  • 
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works  of  God — how  wonderful  beyond  all  inves- 
tigation !  Take  any  walk  of  nature — pursue  it 
as  far  as  you  can,  and  you  will  find  how  little 
you  have  advanced. — Newton,  in  his  time,  was 
a  prodigy  :  but  what  discoveries  have  been  made 
in  the  heavens,  since  his  day  ?  In  the  properties 
of  air,  what  wonderful  knowledge  has  been 
lately  attained  ?  And  what  a  variety  of  new  ob- 
jects have  been  brought  before  us  by  our  late  cir- 
cumnavigators ? 

Nay,  (said  sir  Charles)  when  you  carry  us 
into  the  South-Seas,  you  fairly  desert  the  Coun- 
try. I  can  easily  conceive,  that  a  man  may 
read  Spencer,  or  Milton,  or  Thompson,  more 
pleasantly  by  the  side  of  a  river — or  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree :  but  I  should  think  a  book  of 
voyages,  or  travels,  might  be  read  as  well  in 
London,  as  any  where  else. 

I  beg  pardon,  (said  Mr.  Willis)  I  have  been 
carried  from  the  question,  and  it  was  needless, 
as  my  subject  wants  no  digression.  Such  works 
of  God,  as  our  own  neighbourhood  affords, 
without  going  to  the  South-Seas,  are  enough  to 
engage  all  our  attention  ;  and  make  the  Country 
a  scene  of  great  delight,  and  improvement. — 
Nay  if  we  confine  ourselves  only  to  one  class :  it  is 
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more  than  enough.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we 
just  run  over  a  few  of  the  wonderful  circum- 
stances to  be  found  in  animal  life.  In  the  form 
of  animals,  what  amazing  variety  do  we  observe, 
and  what  endless  gradation  from  the  sprightly 
hrose,  which  bounds  over  the  plain,  to  the  in- 
animate limpet,  which  is  fixed  to  a  rock  ! 

The  cloathing  of  all  these  various  tribes  is  as  won- 
derful. It  consists  either  of  skin — or  fur — or 
feathers — or  scales — or  shells.  But  how  won- 
derfully are  all  these  modes  of  cloathing  varied; 
and  many  of  them  how  beautiful  ? — If  we  con- 
sider the  notes,  and  cries  of  animals,  which  is 
their  language,  our  ears  will  be  as  much  delighted 
in  one  case,  as  our  eyes  are  in  the  other.  All 
these  sounds,  even  the  roughest  of  them,  are  a 
kind  of  musical  instruments,  which,  when  the 
mind  is  in  unison  with  them,  are  highly  amus- 
ing. 

Aye,  (said  sir  Charles)  these  natural  concerts 
are  often  more  gratifying  to  me,  than  any  artifi- 
cial music.  The  notes  of  a  thrush,  or  a  black- 
bird, have  often  raised  my  spirits  to  a  pitch, 
which  the  notes  of  Handel  or  Corelli  could 
not  have  done. — I  mean  not  to  depreciate  artifi- 
cial music :  I  think  it  a  noble  art.  But  the 
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music  of  nature  is,  in  general,  more  congenial 
to  my  feelings.  It  is  aided,  no  doubt,  in  a  good 
measure,  by  its  appendages.  A  serene  sky — a 
gentle  air — and  a  beautiful  country,  are  certainly 
more  pleasing  accompaniments  to  grateful 
sounds,  than  a  crowded  opera-house,  and  night- 
illuminations.  Nay,  there  are  seasons  when 
nature's  roughest  strains,  as  you  just  observed, 
may  be  melodious.  You  will  laugh  at  me,  per- 
haps, if  I  say,  that  I  have  sometimes  taken  de- 
light even  in  the  croaking  of  a  pond  of  frogs. 

Laugh  at  you,  (said  Mr. Willis)  1  should  rather 
join  with  you  in  praising  that  beneficient  Creator, 
who  hath  furnished  our  various  humours  with 
so  many  means  of  gratifying  them.  That  beau- 
tiful connection,  which  subsists  among  all  his 
works;  and  which  often  ties  them  together 
by  the  nicest  threads,  is  wonderful.  Such  is  the 
connection  between  the  various  passions  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  different  modes  of  beauty, 
and  melody,  in  nature. 

And  yet,  (said  sir  Charles)  we  must  allow, 
that  the  same  effect  is  often  produced  by  artificial 
music.  Need  I  suggest  to  you  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  human  passions,  and  musical  sounds, 
so  beautifully  described  in.  Dryden's  ode  to  St. 
Cecelia? 
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No,  No,  (replied  Mr.  Willis)  without  such 
a  commentator  as  Dryden,  I  am  ready  to  own, 
that  artificial  music  has  its  effect.  But  I  would 
observe  two  things.  First,  I  should  suppose, 
that  before  you  can  be  affected  by  it,  you  have 
a  lesson  to  learn.  Your  ear  must  be  practised 
in  artificial  sounds :  and  must  be  able  to  distin- 
guish, and  yet  unite  the  several  parts  of  each 
composition.  I  much  doubt,  whether  the  finest 
piece  of  music  would  make  its  way  through  an 
unpractised  ear.  But  in  a  child  of  nature  the 
sounds  of  nature  vibrate  untaught  upon  his  soul. 

Secondly,  I  much  doubt,  whether  artificial 

music  can  at  all  find  so  ready  a  way  to  the  soul, 
as  natural  sounds.  It  lingers  about  the  ear; 
and  though  it  may  sometimes,  no  doubt,  make 
its  way  to  the  heart,  yet,  in  general,  I  believe. 
it  stops  at  the  vestible.* 

Whereas  nature's  sounds,  through  some  im- 
perceptible channel,  generally  find  a  way  to  the 

*  Love  makes  the  music  of  the  blest  above ; 
Heaven's  harmony  is  universal  love  j 
And  earthly  sounds,  tho'  sweet,  and  well  combined,"^ 
And  lenient  as  soft  opiates  to  the  mind, — •  s 

Leave  vice,  and  folly  unsubdu'd  behind.-— 

Still  stricter  were  the  opinions  of  Plato,  and  Lycurgus, 
who  would  not  allow  soft  music  in  their  commonwealths. 
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heart.  Whether  she  entertain  us,  with  an  air 
among  rustling  leaves, — or  a  blast  in  the  forest — 
or  she  sweep  the  billows  of  the  ocean — or  ani- 
mate the  concert  of  the  grove — or  play  a  bold 
solo  on  some  rushing  cascade,  varying  its  notes 
as  the  gale  approaches,  and  recedes — still  there 
is  something  which  strongly  affects  the  soul, 
that  is  in  unison  with  it ;  and  raises  raptures, 
and  flights  of  enthusiasm,  I  believe,  far  beyond 
the  power  of  any  artificial  sounds.  I  once  had 
an  intention  to  compose  the  history  of  natural 
music.  I  should  have  taken  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  nature — animate,  and  inanimate.  The 
two  elements  of  air,  and  water,  are  the  only  in- 
struments of  music  that  belong  to  inanimate 
nature.  Of  fire  we  make  no  musical  use,  ex- 
cept as  it  furnishes  the  grand,  and  awful  notes 
of  thunder.  The  element  of  earth  has  no  place 
in  a  musical  scale  ;  though  some  speak  of  the 
hollow  sounds,  which  mountains  emit. 

But  if  the  musical  powers  of  inanimate  nature 
are  few,  and  confined,  we  have  ample  amends 
from  the  extended  scale  of  notes  in  animal  life. 
The  fish  indeed  is  mute,  and  the  reptile  has 
little  musical  power. — But  the  beast,  the  bird, 
and  the  winged  insect,  are  all  harmonious. 
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After  I  had  thus  gotten  my  instruments  to- 
gether, I  should  next  have  considered  the 
powers  of  each.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  mu- 
sical powers  of  water  are  wonderfully  great. — 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  describing  the  harmony 
of  heavenly  voices,  can  find  nothing  so  apt  to 
compare  it  to,  as  the  sound  of  many  waters.  And 
St.  John,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  idea, 
makes  the  same  comparison  two  or  three  times. 
From  the  melodious  trickling  of  the  stream,  as  it 
slides  down  the  rock,  and  falls  among  the  peb- 
bles below,  to  the  stunning  sound  of  the  cata- 
ract, what  a  variety  of  notes  intervene  ? — These 
incidents,  and  others  that  occur  in  the  river,  give 
it  a  very  extended  gamut.  The  sea  is  as  much 
varied,  as  the  river  ;  from  the  gentle  swell  which 
just  breaks  with  faint  murmur  upon  the  beach, 
to  the  tremendous  roar  of  the  ocean- wave 
bursting  in  all  its  violence,  and  foam  against  the 
fractured  side  of  some  rocky  promontory. — — 
The  music  of  the  air  too  is  equally  varied — from 
the  whisper  among  the  trees,  while  the  blast 
rises,  swells,  and  dies  away,  to  the  furious  storm 
which  shakes,  and  agitates  the  oaks  of  the  forest. 
— In  this  way  I  should  have  considered  the  pow- 
ers of  all  the  other  musical  instruments  of  nature. 
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I  should  then  have  discriminated  their  various 
modes  of  harmony ;  and  shewn  their  effects  on 
the  different  dispositions  of  the  human  mind. 

I  think  indeed,  (said  sir  Charles)  it  is  a  pleas- 
ing subject.  The  illustration  of  the  works  of 
nature  is,  in  every  shape,  amusing.  But  if  you 
had  persevered  in  your  plan,  you  would  perhaps 
have  been  at  a  loss  for  terms.  You  could  not 
have  adapted  those  of  artificial  music  ;  and  with- 
out appropiate  terms,  I  know  not  how  you  could 
have  discriminated  the  infinite  variety  of  notes, 
which  would  have  poured  in  upon  you. 

By  raising  a  difficulty  so  seriously,  my  dear 
sir ;  (said  Mr.  Willis  smiling)  you  speak  as  if 
you  thought  me  in  earnest. — All  I  meant  to  say, 
was,  what  you  have  said  forme,  that  the  subject 
would  be  an  amusing  one. — But  I  never  thought 
twice  about  it.  The  difficulty  you  mention,  and 
a  thousand  others,  particularly  my  want  of  leir 
sure,  my  want  of  skill  in  music,  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  would  have  deterred  me. 

To  say  the  truth,  (said  sir  Charles,)  I  thought 
it  too  vast  a  scheme  for  the  leisure  of  a  man 
of  your  clerical  engagements.  At  the  same 
time,  I  know  you  are  so  great  a  lover  of 
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nature,  that  I  did  not  think  a  small  difficulty 
would  have  deterred  you.  By  the  way,  do 
you  recollect  nothing  pleasing  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  poems  of  Ossian  ?  Whether  au- 
thentic, or  fictitious,  I  think  they  are  well 
founded  on  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which 
they  are  supposed  to  be  written  ;  and  abound 
with  such  beautiful  images,  drawn  from  the 
sounds  of  nature,  as  you  would  expect  in 
those  distant  times,  before  artificial  music  was 
cultivated.  —  I  marked  several  of  these  passages 
with  my  pencil  ;  and,  if  I  do  not  forget,  will 
turn  to  them,  when  we  meet  next  in  the  library. 
—  I  was  much  pleased  with  some  of  them.  — 
But,  among  the  musicians  of  nature,  1  hoped  you 
would  have  dwelt  largely  on  that  little  elegant 
musician,  the  bee.  —  It  is  one  of  my  great 
favourites.  The  laurustine  bower,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  south  walk,  draws  together,  in  the  early 
spring,  such  swarms  of  these  little  industrious 
musicians,  that  I  have  sometimes  sat  listening 
to  their  hum  above  me,  longer  than  I  should 
care  to  tell.  Anthony  was  with  me  there  the 
other  day,  and  the  little  fellow  puzzled  me  b) 
asking  me,  what  they  made  all  that  noise  for  ? 

It  was  a  deep   question,   (said  Mr.  Willis  ;} 
and    wpuld    have   -puzzled   either    Bufibn    or 
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Linnaeus. — You  are  generally  pretty  ready. — 
What  solution  did  you  give  to  your  little  philo- 
sopher's inquiry  ? 

I  told  him;  (replied  sir  Charles,)  that  God 
had  given  most  of  his  creatures  some  kind  of 
language  to  express  their  happiness,  or  misery  ; 
and  that  these  little  insects  were  rejoicing  over 
the  kind  provision,  which  God  had  made  for 
them ;  they  might  be  considered,  therefore,  I  told 
him,  as  singing  a  hymn  of  praise  to  God. — It  is 
not,  however,  only  the  honey-bee  (continued  sir 
Charles)  but  all  the  tribe  of  winged  insects,  that 
I  consider  as  sweet  little  minstrels.  Those 
merry  rogues,  which  I  often  find  in  knots, 
singing  in  the  shade,  and  dancing  to  their  own 
music,  and  threading  each  other  in  a  thousand 
mazy  forms,  are  my  delight.  I  am  fond  also 
of  the  large  blue  fly,  which  comes  bounding  in 
at  your  window,  and  taking  two  or  three  turns 
round  the  room,  blowing  his  horn,  like  some 
important  post, — tells  you  it  is  a  delightful  sun- 
shiny day,  and  bounds  out  again  to  enjoy  it. 

But  it  is  not  only  our  eyes,  and  ears,  that 
are  charmed  by  nature ;  (said  Mr.  Willis ;)  our 
minds  are  opened. — We  trace  every  where  the 
wisdom,  contrivance,  and  power,  of  the  great 
Creator.  What  variety  of  food  has  he  provided 
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for  his  Creatures '  and  what  various;  ways   has 
he  taught  them  to  procure  it !  We  admire  also 
the  free  frugality,  if  I  may  so  express  it,    and 
the  exact  oeconomy,  which  pervades  every  part ; 
and  which  should  always  be  a  most   instructive 
lesson.      Nothing  is  lost.      The    very    leaves, 
which  first  fed  the  beetle,    and    the  caterpillar, 
drop  upon   the  ground,    and    become    winter 
habitations  for  the  smaller  reptiles.     After   this 
service,  they  mingle  with  the  earth,  from  whence 
they  sprang,  and  give  back  that  nutriment,  they 
had   received.     Thus     beautifully    does  nature 
comment,  as  it  were,  on  our  Saviour's  speech  to 
his  disciples,    after   the  miracle  of  the  loaves, 
and  fishes,  "  gather  up  the  fragments  thati  remain, 
that   nothing   may    be   lost" — How   wonderful 
again  are  the  arts  ot]  each  animal  in   taking  its 
prey;    or    in    escaping    from    it;     its   different 
modes  of  offence,  and  defence,  and  its  different 
retreats  for  shelter,  and  the  production  of  its 
young!    Then   again,    how  wonderful    is    the 
equilibrium,  which  is   kept  up  among   animals 
—how  numerous  are  the  defenceless  tribes,  that 
are  destined  for  prey,    in  comparison  of  those, 
that  prey  upon  them  !  What,  again,  shall  we  say 
to  that  gentleness  of  nature,  and  those  peculiar 
02 
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qualities  which  render  some  animals  particularly 
useful  to  mankind !  Human  art,  I  doubt  not,  could 
tame  a  lion,  or  a  tyger :  it  has  been  done  :  but  no 
Art  could  subjugate  the  species.  "W  hereas,  the  horse, 
the  dog,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  and  various  other 
animals,  are  managed  with  ease.  Why  has  not 
the  tyger  the  docility  of  the  dog  ?  they  are 
both  beasts  of  prey  ;— no  reason  can  be  given, 
but  that  the  divine  Creator  hath  furnished  them 
with  different  instincts,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent purposes  for  which  he  intended  them.  ^The 
docility  of  the  horse  is  wonderful.  In  what- 
ever business  he  is  employed,  war,  agriculture, 
journeying,  or  draught,  he  learns  his  trade  with 
as  much  ease  as  his  master.  I  remember  seeing 
a  troop  of  horse  grazing  in  a  meadow,  when  a 
thunder-storm  came  on ;  the  horses,  no  doubt, 
conceiving  the  engagement  was  begun,  imme- 
diately drew  up  in  rank  and  file,  as  orderly  as  if 
they  had  been  under  the  direction  of  their 
officers.  And  I  have  heard,  that  horses, 
which  had  been  used  to  hunting,  would  clear 
every  fence  to  get  at  a  pack  of  hounds  within 
their  hearing. 

The  attachment,   too,   of  the   horse   to  his 
waster,  (said  sir  Charles)  like  that  of  the  dog, 
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and  some  other  animals,  is  often  strange  and 
unaccountable.  I  am  acquainted  with  an  old 
Gentleman,  between  seventy  and  eighty,  who 
rides  a  vicious  horse,  and  rides  him  in  any  pace, 
with  great  safety.  He  throws  the  rein  upon 
his  neck  ;  or  he  beats  him  for  misbehaviour. 
The  horse  neither  takes  advantage  nor  offence. 
But  it  the  groom,  or  one  of  his  master's  sons,  who 
are  brisk  young  men,  shtfuld  mount  him,  he  cer- 
tainly, if  excited  to  the  least  quickness  of  mo- 
tion, ru%s  away  with  him.  I  remember  riding 
out  with  one  of  the  young  gentlemen,  who  was 
mounted  on  this  horse.  From  a  gentle  pace, 
in  which  we  were  riding,  the  beast  began  to 
increase  his  motion  ;  and  soon,  in  spite  of  a 
strong  curb,  struck  into  a  gallop.  The  young 
man  could  not  check  him,  but  was  carried  off 
in  full  career.  A  tide-river,  of  considerable 
dimensions,  lay  before  him — the  horse  plunged 
into  it,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  to  prevent  him, 
and  swam  to  the  other  side.  Even  that  exertion 
scarce  cooled  his  mettle  ;  and  when  we  met  again, 
at  the  bridge  above,  the  horse  was  ready,  without 
the  greatest  care,  to  start  otf '  a  second  time. 

Aye,  (said  Mr  .Willis)  the  attachments,  the  do- 
cility, and  instincts  of  animals,  are  wonderful ; 
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and  furnish  us  with  invincible  arguments  of 
the  Creator's  wisdom  and  power;  and  yet  we  see 
but  very  little  of  his  works.  What  an  ama- 
zing display  of  wisdom  would  be  revealed  to  us, 
if  we  could  trace  them  through  the  whole  ani- 
mal world  !  The  very  history  of  the  elephant 
alone  would  furnish  a  volume  of  curious  facts, 
We  know  him  only  in  his  domesticated  state,  in 
which  he  exhibits  such  wonderful  instances  of 
acuteness — of  friendship  to  man — of  honesty, 
and  intrepidity — that,  if  we  could  have,  what 
we  never  can  have,  a  detail  of  his  native  man- 
ners in  the  wild  forests,  where  he  acts  at  large, 
it  would  present  us  with  more  wonderful  anec- 
dotes, than,  perhaps,  any  other  part  of  natural 
history.  But  we  know  little  of  his  social  attach- 
ments— of  the  laws  that  govern  him  in  society 
— of  the  language  in  which  he  communicates 
his  ideas — -of  his  hostilities,  and  modes  of 
defence — of  his  haunts,  retreats,  and  all  the 
other  circumstances  of  his  private  life. 

But,  my  dear  Sir,  (said  sir  Charles)  I  must 
again  call  you  to  order. — You  carried  us,  a  few 
minutes  ago,  into  the  south  seas,— -and  now  you 
take  us  intothe  wild  forests  of  the  east ;  whereas, 
it  was  agreed  between  us,  that  we  have  sufHcient 
^employment  forall  our  curiosity  at  home, 
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I  beg  pardon,  (said  Mr.  Willis)  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  travel  through  a  beautiful  country, 
branching  into  so  many  roads,  without  devia- 
ting a  little,  now  and  then,  from  the  direct  one, 
to  gaze  about  at  the  scenery  around  us.  The 
road  of  nature,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  wonderfully 
alluring.  I  shall,  however,  recover  my  path,  and 
endeavour  to  keep  from  straying  agam.  I  shall 
mention,  therefore,  only  one  cueature  more.  It  is 
said  to  be  produced  in  our  own  climate,  and  is,  I 
think,  more  wonderful  than  any,  that  can  be 
found  either  in  the  south  seas,  or  in  the  forests 
of  the  east and  that  is,  an  Atheist. 

To  tell  you  the  truth  (replied  sir  Charles)  I  can 
hardly  suppose,  that  such  an  animal  exists.  How 
can  any  person  have  faith  to  believe,  that  all  the 
wonderful  things  of  this  world  were  made  by 
chance — and  yet  stagger  at  so  plain,  and  easy 
a  proposition,  as  that  they  must  be  made  by 
some  intelligent  being  ? — as  if  a  man  should  pre- 
tend to  say,  he  did  not  believe  the  ocean  was 
fluid,  when  he  sees  it  fluctuating  in  every  direc- 
tion before  his  eyes.  I  have  often,  indeed,  (con- 
tinued sir  Charles)  thought  the  atheist's  creed, 
(for  he,  too,  has  his  creed)  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful things  in  nature.  The  old  Epicurean 
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atheist  was  certainly  a  very  absurd  fellow,  for 
conceiving  that  the  world,  and  all  its  appendages, 
could  be  jumbled  together  by  falling  atoms ; 
though  he  could  neither  tell  from  whence  those 
atoms  fell — what  made  them  fall — nor  how  they 
could  complete  their  work  by  falling.  Yet,  consi- 
dering the  lights  that  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
works  of  nature,  since  his  day,  the  modern 
atheist  is  ten  times  more  absurd. 

Well,  (said  Mr.  Willis)  let  us  leave  these 
gentry  to  their  own  philosophy — and  let  us  just 
pause  a  moment,  to  reflect,  how  great,  beyond 
all  conception,  must  be  the  power,  and  wisdom 
of  God,  in  contriving,  framing,  and  sustaining 
the  vast  fabric  of  nature,  and  all  its  appendages — 
whether  we  examine,  with  our  telescopes,  the  im- 
mensity of  the  heavens  above — or,  with  our  mi- 
croscopes, the  minuteness  of  some  of  the  creature* 
below  !  What  history  of  man  can  be  equal  te 
this  history  of  the  works  of  God  !  What  philo- 
sophy can  be  so  interesting  !  What  study  can 
be  equal  to  it,  in  opening  and  enlarging  the 
mind ;  and  giving  it  grand,  and  awful  concep- 
tions of  the  Creator, — of  his  power,  his  wisdom, 
and  goodness— -those  great  articles  of  our  be- 
lief, which  should  incline  us  to  a  perfect  obe- 
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dience,  and  impress  upon  us,  that  great  reli- 
gious principle, — that  a  desire  to  please  our  be- 
neficent Creator  should  be  the  grand  motive  of 
all  our  actions  ?  Other  religious  uses,  also, 
we  draw  from  contemplating  the  works  of  God  ; 
particularly  various  analogies,  corresponding 
with  the  truths  of  religion  ;  and,  indeed,  as 
the  same  God  is  the  author  both  of  nature,  and 
of  religion,  the  analogy  serves,  I  think,  no; 
only  to  illustrate  the  religion,  but,  in  a  degree^ 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  it.  This  analogical  me- 
thod was  taught  us  by  our  blessed  Saviour, 
whose  beautiful  allusions  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  production  of  nature.  They  are  all  sim- 
ple and  unadorned,  like  the  books  which  contain 
them  ;  but  all  highly  explanatory  of  the  truths, 
they  were  intended  to  convey.  Ho\v  beautifully 
is  his  affectionate  care  for  his  friends  illustrated 
by  a  hen  gathering  her  brood  under  her  wings — 
his  close  connection  with  his  disciples  by  a  vine, 
whose  branches  are  fruitles,  unless  they  continue 
in  the  [>arerit-stock.  The  different  soils,  on 
which  seed  is  sown,  furnish  him  with  an  illus- 
tration of  the  different  modes  of  receiving  the 
gospel.  God's  providence  is  shewn,  from  the 
care  he  extends  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  ;  and  the 
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lilies  of  the  field  are  brought  to  shew  the  folly 
of  our  solicitude  for  costly  apparel.  Under 
such  an  example,  we  look  among  the  works  of 
creation  ;  and  trace,  with  pleasure,  the  many 
beautiful  allusions,  and  analogies,  which  are 
blended  among  them.  From  these  we  may  in- 
struct ourselves,  in  many  very  serious  truths.  The 
elements  are  continually  instructing  us.  When 
the  thunder  rolls  among  the  mountains,  or  the 
tempest  shakes  the  forest,  we  see  the  terrific 
majesty  of  God.  When  the  day  is  serene,  and 
nature  is  pushing  out,  on  every  side,  its  rich  ve- 
getation, we  have  the  emblem  of  a  great  bene- 
ficent benefactor.  One  scene  impresses  awe — 
the  other,  love.  When  we  see  how  luxuriantly 
plants  grow  in  soils,  that  are  adapted  to  them, 
we  see  the  well-disposed  mind  receiving  religious 
truths — and  producing  its  proper  fruit ;  while 
the  sterile  soil,  where  nothing  vegetates,  is  an 
emblem  of  those  unhappy  people,  on  whom 
no  instruction  can  take  effect.  The  natural 
growth  of  weeds,  self-sown,  and  their  flourish- 
ing state,  point  out  the  nature  of  all  vicious 
habits ;  while  the  necessity  of  cultivating  use- 
ful plants,  shews  the  use  of  religious  education. 
Again,  the  instincts  of  animals,  obeying  in  all 
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the  offices  of  life,  the  will  of  their  great  Crea- 
tor, are  a  lesson  to  man,  who  has  such  superior 
powers  intrusted  to  him. 

We  may  consider  the  world,  therefore,  (said 
sir  Charles)  as  a  great  pictured  book,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression.  It  contains  a  thousand 
emblems  of  truth  delineated  before  us,  from 
which,  asue  look  at  the  pictures,  we  are  to  pick 
out  the  moral,  and  instruct  ourselves. 

It  is  very  true  (said  Mr.  Willis;)  and  we  can 
hardly  turn  over  a  page  of  this  pictured  book, 
that  will  not  teach  us  some  useful  lesson.  In- 
deed, I  have  no  doubt,  but  it  was  intended,  by 
our  great  Creator,  as  a  book  of  instruction. 
There  are  some  great  truths,  however,  which 
it  more  exactly  points  out ;  and  which,  as  very 
important,  it  repeats  in  various  pages,  and  under 
different  pictures ;  particularly  that  great  truth, 
that  the  death  of  man  will  not  end  his  being. 
In  the  wane  of  the  year,  we  see  nature  die  away  ; 
but,  at  the  approach  of  spring,  it  recovers  with 
fresh  beauty.  The  same  truth  is  represented 
under  the  different  changes,  which  some  of  the 
insect  tribes  undergo.  They  die  in  their  cry- 
golis  state — but  are  restored  in  a  superior  one. 
The  sowing  and  springing  of  seeds  represent  this 
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great  truth  still  more  strongly  :  the)'  are  buried 
in  the  ground  and  die  ;  but  there  is  n  principle 
of  life  within  them,  which  rises  again.  Indeed, 
corn,  in  all  the  operations  it  undergoes,  from 
its  being  sown,  weeded,  cut  down,  and  brought 
to  the  wirmowing-fan,  is  an  .  epitome  of  the 
most  material  circumstances  of  human  life,  from 
the  birth  of  man  to  the  last  judgment:  and  in 
this  light  it  is  used  in  scripture,  particularly  by 
St.  Paul.  These,  and  many  other  pleasing 
allusions,  with  which  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try abound,  make  it  surely  a  scene  of  great  im- 
provement to  a  reflecting  mind. 

I  have  often  amused  myself,  (said  sir  Charles) 
with  hunting  after  these  allusions.  —  You  caught 
me,  the  other  day,  contemplating  an  ant-hill. 
I  never  see  a  shower  of  falling  leaves  without 
thinking  of  an  epidemical  disease.  And  I  have 
many  a  time  stood  over  the  brook  at  the  bottom 
of  the  park,  and  considered  the  course  of  human 
life  in  the  stream,  sometimes  bustling  around 
the  little  opposing  projections  of  the  bank  ;  and 
then  perhaps  gliding  gently  along. 

But  we  shall  suffer  these  beautiful  analogies, 
(said  Mr.  Willis)  to  carry  us  too  far.  The 
country  has  other  subjects  for  our  meditation. 
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Among  its  advantages,  I  think,  we  may  con- 
sider a  less  expensive  mode  of  living. — A  man 
may  be  expensive  any  where :  but  I  speak  of 
the  sober  ceeonomy  of  a  regular  family,  which 
lives  much  within  itself;  and  therefore  much 
cheaper,  than  a  family  which  is  constantly-  ob- 
liged to  live  from  the  produce  of  a  high-priced 
market.  The  country  cuts  off  also  the  expense 
of  the  London- house — the  charges  of  living 
frequently  on  the  road — and  the  expensive  en- 
gagements, and  amusements  of  a  town  life. — 
Men  naturally  require  amusements.  Whether 
the  mind  is  intent  on  studv,  business,  or  labour, 
still  it  requires  some  relaxation.  In  the  town 
these  amusements  are  commonly  found  for  us  ; 
and  we  are  made  to  pay  for  them.  In  the 
country,  we  generally  find  them  for  ourselves  ; 
and  have  them  for  nothing.  If  therefore  a  man 
can  be  as  well  amused  (as  by  habit  he  certainly 
may)  by  seeking  out  amusements  in  the  country, 
as  by  following  the  expensive,  and  often  infla- 
ming amusements  of  the  town,  he  not  only- 
stands  a  better  chance  to  preserve  the  innocence, 
and  simplicity  of  his  character,  but  he  keeps  his 
money  in  his  pocket  for  better  purposes. 

To  all  this,  (said  sir  Charles)  I  can  with  great 
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alacrity  subscribe.     While  I   lived  in  London, 
though  my  income  was  the  same  it  is  now,  and 
I  had  then  no  family  to  maintain,  and  had   no 
peculiar  expenses  on    my  hand,  I   was  always 
necessitous — my  banker  was  continually  over- 
drawn— and  though  I  could  not  bear  to  be  in 
debt,  yet   I  was  sufficiently  satisfied,  if  I  could 
barely  keep  out  of  it.     Now,  though  I  think  I 
do  not  live  below  my  rank  in  life,  yet  I  live  con- 
siderably within  my  income.     And  though  I  do 
not  attribute  this  merely  to  a  country  life,  for  I 
am  certainly  a  better  oeconomist  than  I  was,  yet 
I  am  persuaded,  that  if  I  had  kept  my  London- 
house,  I  should  have  been,  at  this  time,  in  diffi- 
culties.    It  is  impossible  for  any  one,  who  has 
not  tried  it,   to  conceive  the  many   advantages, 
pleasures,  and  conveniences,  which  a  man  finds 
from  living  within  his  income — unless  he  spoil 
all  by  rigourously  hoarding  up  whatever  he  saves. 
If  however  he  save  with  moderation,  according 
to  the  exigences  of  his  family,  and  still  keep  his 
hands  at  liberty  for  the  purposes  of  generosity, 
and  charity,  he  will  feel  more  happiness,   than 
extravagance  gives  him,  with  all  the  pleasurable 
scenes  it  can  produce. 

You  remind  me  of  a  story,  (said  Mr.  Willis) 
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which  I  heard  the  other  day,  of  a  rich  old  gen- 
tleman, who  perhaps  carried  the  matter  of  oeco- 
nomy  somewhat  too  far :  however,  as  he  acted 
on  the  best  principles,  his  little  parsimonious 
foibles  should  be  forgotten.  A  worthy  man, 
formerly  well  acquainted  with  him,  but  reduced 
to  a  low  ebb  of  fortune  by  an  unhappy  partner- 
ship, paid  him  a  visit.  It  was  one  of  those 
humble  visits,  which,  without  open  solicitation, 
plainly  enough  suggests  its  meaning.  He  was 
carried  into  a  little  room,  where  his  rich  friend 
commonly  sat,  whom  he  found  in  the  act  of 
chiding,  with  some  warmth,  a  servant  for  wasting 
a  bit  of  candle,  and  displaying  the  many  uses, 
which  that  bit  of  candle  might  have  served. — 
Ah  !  (said  the  poor  suitor  to  himself)  this  is  not 
the  house  where  I  can  expect  relief.  His  friend 
however  desired  him  to  sit  down,  and  asked 
him  many  questions  about  former  times,  and 
his  present  circumstances.  But  still  nothing  be- 
ing said  to  the  purpose,  the  poor  man,  with  a 
hopeless  heart,  took  his  leave.  As  he  went  out, 
the  old  gentleman,  putting  into  his  hand  a  bank- 
note of  five  hundred  pounds,  said,  "  If  this 
"  will  not  rid  you  of  your  difficulties,  let  me 
"  hear  from  you  again." 
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I  would  give  all  the  money  in  my  pocket,  (said 
sir  Charles)  for  the  momentary  feelings  of  the 
old  gentleman  at  that  instant.  Let  him  save 
his  inch  of  candle  if  he  please.  I  will  call  it  vir- 
tue. If  his  parsimony  had  been  less  rigid,  he 
might  have  left  perhaps  many  a  bounteous  deed 
undone,  which  his  noble  heart  suggested.— 
Without  frugality,  all  the  beneficent  virtues  lan- 
guish. 

Aye,  (said  Mr.  Willis)  frugality,  no  doubt,  is 
the  reservoir  which  feeds  them.  Without  the 
supply  which  it  furnishes,  they  are  like  the  bar- 
ren \vi ••••lies,  mentioned  by  the  apostle,  Be  thou 
v:mm*>(L  and  Jilted,  when  nothing  else  is  clone 
for  the  poor  necessitous  petitioner.  I  shall  not 
however  enter  into  a  definition  of  the  terms, 
parsimony,  frugality^  and  neconorny,  (though  it 
might  be  Curious)  nor  endeavour  to  point  out 
the  circumstances  to  which  eacli  belongs.  An 
honest  conscience  is  the  best  casuist.  One 
thing  however  I  must  add :  we  spoke,  just  now, 
of  living  in  the  country  as  a  matter  of  advantage. 
I  think  it  may  be  considered  also  as  a  matter  of 
justice.  The  prudent  farmer  restores  the  manure 
to  the  land  that  produced  it.  The  land  indeed 
lias  a  claim  upon  him,  though  a  silent  one,  for 
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this  act  of  restitution.  Just  such  a  claim  have 
the  tenants,  and  "labourers  of  the  country  gen- 
tleman, through  whose  means  his  fortune  has 
been  acquired.  He  ought  certainly  to  spend 
that  fortune  among  them.  It  is  so  far  a  gen- 
tleman's misfortune,  when  his  business  engages 
him  to  spend  part  of  his  year  in  London.  But, 
when  he  is  under  no  such  necessity,  the  country 
is  certainly  the  place,  where  he  ought  always  to 
be  found. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  (said  sir  Charles) 
it  has  always  given  me  high  offence  to  see  gen- 
tlemen drain  their  tenants,  to  make  a  splendid 
show  in  London.  It  is  unfeeling  vanity;  and 
that  kind  of  ostentation,  which  often  covers 

indigence. There  is  one  advantage  more, 

(continued  sir  Charles,  after  a  short  pause) 
which  the  country  possesses  over  the  town,  and 
which  you  have  not  yet  mentioned  ;  arid  that  is 
the  more  healthy  employments  it  furnishes  for 
the  laborious  part  of  mankind.  While  the  town 
labourer,  closely  pent  up,  is  sweating  at  a 
forge,  a  still  house,  or  a  brewery ;  the  country 
labourer  is  working  in  the  field,  or  in  the  garden, 
uniting  health  and  labour  together.  I  speak 
only  in  general  terms ;  for  there  may  be  some 
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Employments  in  the  country,  which  are  perni- 
cious ;  and  others  in  the  town,  which  may  be 
the  reverse. 

The  bulk  of  our  labourers  however,  (said  Mr. 
Willis)  are  certainly  more  healthfully  employed  in 
the  country  than  in  the  town  :  and  this  is  an  ad 
vantage,  which  I  thank  you  for  suggesting  :  it  did 
not  occur  to  me.  And  I  think  I  may  particularly 
add,  that  the  life,  and  employment  of  a  country 
gentleman  is  perhaps  the  most  enviable  of  any 
other.  The  man  in  office  has  his  time  more 
taken  up  with  its  functions,  than  a  wise  man 
would  wish,  if  he  could  help  it.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  professional  man,  and  the  man  of 
business.  But  the  country-gentleman  has  his 
time  entirely  at  his  own  disposal ;  and  need  only 
resolve  on  the  fittest,  and  best  employment  of  it. 
He  is  the  centre  of  a  large  circle  of  servants, 
tenants,  and  labouring  poor  ;  who  all  look  up  to 
him  ;  and  to  whom  he  has  the  glorious  privi- 
lege of  making  himself  an  example,  and  a  bless- 
ing. His  private  hours,  in  the  mean  time,  may 
be  directed  to  the  most  rational  studies ;  and  his 
hours  of  amusement  to  the  most  pleasing  objects ; 
among  which  the  improvement,  and  the  embel- 
lishment of  his  estate,  is  not  one  of  the  least. — 
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— It  will  still,  I  think,  improve  our  argument, 
if  we  add,  as  a  farther  advantage  to  the  country, 
the  general  healthiness,  which  free  air,  and  exer- 
cise, unconnected  with  employment,  give  all  its 
inhabitants.  The  town  is,  more  or  less,  a  large 
hospital,  full  of  maladies  of  various  kinds.  In- 
deed, in  a  course  of  years,  the  whole  would  be 
one  vast  cemetery,  if  it  were  not  for  the  supplies 
it  receives  from  the  country.  Compare  the  bills  of 
mortality  in  London  with  the  register  of  almost 
any  parish  in  England,  and  you  will  see  this 
truth  confirmed.  You  will  see  numerous  imma- 
ture deaths  in  the  former  ;  and  as  many  living 
into  extreme  old  age  in  the  latter.  In  children 
especially  the  difference  is  very  great. 

Here  Mr.  Willis  making  a  pause,  Sir  Charles 
desired  him,  if  the  argument  was  at  an  end,  to 
draw  the  heads  of  it  together,  as  he  had  often, 
heard  him  do  in  his  pulpit  discourses.  He 
would  be  glad,  he  said,  to  see  how  the  whole 
appeared  in  one  point  of  view. 

You  have  imposed,  (replied  Mr.  Willis)  a 
difficult  task  upon  me ;  as  our  conversation  has 
been  a  very  desultory  one.  However  I  will  gra- 
tify you,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves. 

We  allowed,  I  think,  that  the  capital  abounds 
p  2 
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with  various  modes  of  instruction,  and  rational 
objects  of  pursuit.  But  we  must  grant  also, 
that  it  is  the  receptacle  of  vice ;  and  the  scene 
of  debauching  amusement.  Men,  therefore,  of 
established  character,  and  of  confirmed  habits 
of  virtue,  may  often  find  their  time  usefully 
employed  in  London,  while  they  judiciously 
make  such  objects  only  their  pursuit,  as  London 
alone  can  furnish.  Many  people  also  are  obli- 
ged, by  their  different  occupations,  to  live  in 
London ;  and  business,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
be  a  check  upon  pleasure. — But  to  the  unexpe- 
rienced^ youth,  especially  to  the  young  man  of 
fashion,  and  fortune,  who  has  no  particular 
employment  for  his  time,  London  is  a  most 
dangerous  scene ;  and  whoever  has  to  do  with 
his  education,  will  try  every  art  to  keep  him 
from  its  ruinous  temptations.  The  advantages, 
which  are  to  be  reaped  from  London,  he  has 
neither  the  means  to  procure ;  nor  the  taste  to 
enjoy.  Its  vicious  pleasures,  which  meet  his 
inclinations,  are  generally  his  only  pursuit.  At 
the  same  time,  as  he  must  be  amused,  some 
modes  of  innocent  amusement  must  be  sought 
for  him  :  and  among  these  none  perhaps  will 
answer  the  end  better,  than  domestic  travel. — 
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ft  is  not  however  only  to  the  unexperienced 
youth,  that  the  capital  is  n  scene  of  danger: 
the  man  even  of  confirmed  habits  of  virtue  must 
gun  d  against  its  allurements.  If  he  loiter  in  it, 
he  will  run  the  risk  of  dissipation.  Frivolous 
company  is  always  at  hand.  It  will  be  difficult 
for  him  to  avoid  a  connection  with  it :  and  it 
will  by  degrees  infallibly  lead  him  into  much 
waste  of  time  at  least — and  a  participation  of  its 
insipidity.  His  thoughts  will  be  always  abroad. 
It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  converse  with 
himself  in  a  crowd.  A  thousand  ideas  are  con- 
tinually floating  in  his  mind,  and  interrupting 
serious  reflection.  By  degrees  he  begins  to 
hang  loose  to  all  his  old  sober  maxims,  and 
opinions — perhaps  he  contracts  others,  which 
are  mischievous — in  politics  perhaps — perhaps  in 
religion,  from  an  intercourse  with  the  world — 
and  in  short,  loses  too  often  the  candid,  open, 
pleasing  simplicity  of  his  nature. — Whereas,  in 
the  country,  every  thing  contributes  to  rouse 
him  to  reflection,  and  to  a  proper  use  of  his 
intellectual  powers.  The  noise,  and  bustle  of 
the  town  are  removed:  the  quietness,  and 
stillness  of  the  country  assist  meditation.  The 
works  of  God  are  continually  before  him.  They 
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fill  his  mind  v.ith  ideas  of  the  divine  power — his 
heart  witu  subjects  for  devotion: — he  gathers  in- 
struction from  various  analogies ;  and  has  a 
thousand  lessons  visibly,  as  it  were,  delineated 
before  him. — In  the  country  too  he  is  enabled 
to  live  more  frugally  and  more  usefully:  and 
from  the  nature  of  his  employments,  and  indeed 
from  the  very  air  he  breathes,  he  procures  health, 
and  exercise  together. — The  result,  then,  from 
the  whole  is  this  :  if  London  afford  more  op- 
portunities to  some  of  improving  the  mind — the 
country,  in  general,  is  more  adapted  to  improve 
the  heart.  In  the  former,  a  man  can  hardly 
avoid  being  led  aside,  more  or  less,  by  its  delu- 
sions— in  the  latter,  he  may  indeed  get  wYong: 
but  it  must  be  through  the  pravity  of  his  own 
heart,  which  every  thing  around  him  has  a  ten- 
dency to  correct. 

The  two  gentlemen  having  thus  brought  their 
subject  to  a  conclusion,  talked  about  indifferent 
in,? tiers,  as  they  rambled  through  the  park  to- 
wards the^  house,  where  they  found  Lady  Ben- 
net,  and  her  sister  waiting  for  them  at  the  tea- 
table  and  the  two  eldest  children,  sitting  quietly 
at  sapper,  without  speaking  or  teazing  any  body. 
Children  may  either  be  among  the  most  pleasing, 
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or  the  most  tormenting  parts  of  a  family.     But 
the  whole  economy  of  this  family  was  rational, 
and  of  course  pleasing.     Their  evenings  (when 
they  all  met,  after  the  several  pursuits  of  the 
day)  were  delightful.     From  tea,  the}    had  no 
interruption  till  bed-time.     As  they  dined  late,, 
no  regular  supper  was  introduced.     A  few  slices 
of  cold  meat,  or  a  little  fruit,  was  set  upon  a 
side-table,  of  which  any  person,  who  chose  it, 
might  partake.     Cards  were  never  seen  in  the 
house  ;  nor  their  evening-table  filled  with  the 
apparatus  of  bottles,  and  glasses.    This  effectu- 
ally excluded    all   such  visitors  as    disliked   an 
evening  without  cards,  and  drinking.  —  Rid  of  all 
these  incumbrances,  their  evenings  were  spent 
in  the  most  agreeable  manner  among  them- 
selves ;  or  with  a  very  few  neighbours,    whose 
ideas    united  with    theirs.      In   summer,    they 
would   often  walk  into  the  park,    to  hear  the 
evening-thrush,  or  the  nightingale  ;  or  to  shew 
the  children  the  lambs,    and  the  fawns,  taking 
their  little  frolicksome   excursions   among  the 
trees.  —  When  they  did  not  walk,    they  never 
wanted  resources  within  doors.  Sometimes,  they 
would  divide  the  night  with  a  little  music.    But 
generally  —  in  winter  especially  —  they  sat  round 
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a  table ;  and  while  one  of  the  gentlemen  read 
out  for  the  entertainment  of  the  company,  the 
rest  were  employed  in  some  useful,  or  ingeni- 
ous work. 

When  Mr.  Willis  went  home ,  he  took  sir 
Charles  by  the  hand,  as  they  walked  through 
the  hall,  and  said  he  should  not  do  justice  to  the 
Subject  they  had  discussed,  if  he  did  not  add, 
that  the  country  only  could  furnish  such  an 
evening  as  they  had  just  spent.  You  never  spent 
such  an  evening  in  Cavendish  Square. 


A    DIALOGUE 

ON    DUELLING. 


A  Dialogue  on  Duelling. 


As  sir  Charles  and  his  friend,  were  sitting  on 
a  bench,  one  evening,  in  an  elevated  part  of  a 
wood,  which  closed  upon  them  behind,  and  left 
all  the  front  open  to  a  beautiful  prospect,  they 
were  joined  by  Baron  Brett,  as  he  was  commonly 
called — a  gentleman  much  esteemed  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  with  whom  they  were  on  terms  of  the 
freest  communication.  Mr.  Brett  had  served 
with  great  reputation  in  the  Swedish  army ;  and 
had  received  from  the  king  a  title  of  honour, 
which  is  more  respected  in  Sweden,  than  in 
England.  For  that  reason  therefore,  and  be- 
cause his  estate  was  but  moderate,  he  chose, 
like  a  sensible  man,  to  decline  the  honour,  and 
take  the  title  of  colonel  only,  which  he  had  borne 
in  the  Swedish  army.  He  was  a  man  rather 
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serious  Lnhis  disposition  ; — bad  read  much,  and 
conversed  more  ; — was  perfectly  well  bred,  and 
what  was  commonly  called,  a  man  of  strict  ho- 
nour. 

On  his  sitting  down  with  the  two  gentlemen, 
he  asked  them,  if  they  had  seen  the  papers  that 
morning  ? — As  they  had  not,  he  gave  them  a 
few  particulars  of  foreign  news  ;  and  among  do- 
mestic articles,  mentioned  a  singular  duel,  which 
had  just  been  fought.  As  they  had  not  heard  of 
it,  the  colonel  related  the  circumstances. 

A  grave  gentleman  was  standing  by  a  coffee- 
house fire,  and  calling  a  waiter,  gave  him  his 
Snuff-box,  which  he  bad  him  fill.  As  the  waiter 
returned,  a  flippant  young  officer,  in  one  of  the 
boxes,  called  out,  My  good  lad,  let  me  take  toll 
as  you  go  past.  On  which  he  thrust  his  finger, 
and  thumb  into  the  box,  and  served  himself.--  * 
The  gentleman,  on  receiving  his  box,  opened 
it  carelessly,  and  throwing  the  contents  into  the 
fire,  bad  the  waiter  fill  it  again.  The  young 
officer  (Ingram,  I  think,  his  name  was)  consi- 
dering this  as  a  gross  affront,  inquired  who  the 
gentleman  was ;  and  finding  his  name  was  Forbes, 
he  sent  him  a  challenge.  Forbes  told  him,  he 
had  no  inclination  to  fight  on  so  trifling  an  occa^ 
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— that  he  meant  him  no  insult — but  that  he 
owned,  he  felt  him  self  rather  hurt  by  such  a  piece 
of  intrusive  familiarity  from  a  perfect  stranger. — 
Notl ling  however  would  satisfy  Ingram  ;  and 
his  behaviour  was  so  insulting,  that  Forbes.,  at 
length,  thought  himself  under  a  necessity  to 
meet  him.  They  fired  together.  Forbes's  ball 
took  place  ;  and  Ingram  fell  dead  on  the  spot. 

This  story  introduced  a  conversation  on  duel- 
ling. Mr.  Willis  observed,  he  had  heard  of 
duels,  on  very  ridiculous  occasions ;  but  he  never 
before  heard  of  two  lives  staked  on  any  thing  so 
trifling,  as  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

No  doubt,  (said  the  Colonel)  the  occasion  of 
the  quarrel  was  trifling  enough ;  and  I  should 
have  thought  the  affair  might  easily  have  been 
made  up  by  the  intervention  of  friends.-— How- 
ever in  these  cases,  the  occasion  is  only  the  spark  : 
it  is  the  point  of  honour,  which  blows  up  the 
flame. 

Mr.  Willis  desired  the  Colonel  to  inform  him, 
what  he  meant  by  the  point  of  honour  ? 

Why  perhaps,  (said  the  Colonel)  it  may  not 
be  easy  to  make  the  point  of  honour  a  visible 
point  to  a  gentleman  of  your  profession ;  but  we 
soldiers  see  it  like  the  disk  of  the  sun, 
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You  do  not  mean,  I  suppose,  (replied  Mr. 
Willis)  that  the  soldier  should  hold  any  motive 
of  action,  which  religion  will  not  warrant  ? 

No,  no  ;  (said  the  Colonel)  I  mean  only  that 
gentlemen  of  your  profession  may  not  always 
see  things  in  the  same  light,  in  which  we  sol- 
diers see  them. 

I  understand  you  then  to  mean,  (answered 
Mr.  Willis)  that  duelling  may  be  maintained  on 
Christian  principles,  when  they  are  rightly  under- 
stood. 

Why,  yes,  (said  the  Colonel)  that  is  what  I 
mean. — I  understand,  that  all  divines  allow  war 
to  he  lawful ;  and  I  see  not  why  duelling  may  not  be 
defended  on  the  same  ground.  Wars  often,  like 
duels,  may  be  very  unjustifiable.  All  I  wish  to 
say,  is,  that  the  same  principle  guides  both  ;  and 
on  that  principle  either  may  be  right,  or  wrong. 

I  do  not  see  that,  (said  Mr.  Willis.)  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  war,  and  duelling  are  maintained 
on  very  opposite  principles.  The  breast  of  the 
gallant  soldier  glows  with  true  honour.  He  draws 
his  sword  without  animosity  to  any  one ;  and 
could  take  to  his  heart  the  man  he  strikes.*  His 

*  A  general  officer,  in  our  service,  General  Stevens,  in- 
formed the  author,  of  a  noble  instance  of  this  kind,  whick 
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affections  are  all  public. — The  breast  of  the 
duellist,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  dark 
gloomy  chamber,  full  of  deadly  hate,  malice, 
arid  revenge. —  Then,  again,  how  different 
is  the  cause  in  whjch  they  fight?  The 
public  cause,  it  is  true,  may  either  be  right,  or 
wrong;  but  of  that  the  soldier  is  no  judge. 
His  country  is  his  cause.  For  it  he  ventures  his 
life  freely,  and  bleeds  in  its  defence.  His 
country  alone  draws  his  sword  ; — his  country 
alone  sheaths  it.  The  duellist's  cause,  is  some 
trifling  affront,  which  a  wise  man  would  de- 
spise ;  and  a  good  man  forgive.  Do  you  see  no 
difference,  my  dear  Sir,  whether  a  man  act  on  a 
public,  or  a  private  affection  ? — Whether  he  act 
on  the  broad  basis  of  general  good ;  or  in  the 
narrow  orbit  of  some  little  malignant  passion  ? 

I  am  far  from  depreciating  the  merit  of  the 
gallant  soldier  (said  the  Colonel ;)  but  I  hope 
a  man  may  fight  a  duel  with  a  better  heart  than 
you  insinuate. 

he  had  from  one  of  his  own  aids-de-camp.  This  officer,  who 
was  present  at  the  affair  of  Helder-point,  in  the  August  of 
the  year  1 799,  said,  he  had  observed  several  of  the  British 
soldiers,  during  the  action,  giving  the  wounded  enemy  a 
share  of  their  own  little  pittance  of  liquor,  from  their  car 
teens. 
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I  see  not  how.  (replied  Mr.  Willis,)  You  allow 
he  has  received  an  injury  ;— the  soldier  has  re- 
ceived none.  What  is  the  common  effect  of 
receiving  an  injury?  On  Christian  principles  you 
forgive  it,  and  there  is  an  end;  but  in  the 
mind  of  the  duellist,  as  it  is  not  forgiven,  it 
works  like  poison — corrodes  every  sentiment — 
turns  it  into  black  venom— and  extinguishes, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  every  spark  of  benevolence. 
Here  and  there  a  gallant  spirit  may  fight,  with- 
out being  actuated  by  revenge — but  in  all  qiles- 
tions  of  numbers,  we  must  go  upon  averages. 
I  believe  .you  will  hardly  deny,  that  hate  and 
revenge  are  the  usual  motives,  which  draw  the 
duellist's  sword ;  and  that  these  are  very  un- 
christian sensations. 

I  grant,  indeed,  (said  the  Colonel)  that  the 
duellist's  quarrel  is  often  grounded  on  those  prin- 
ciples, which,  no  doubt,  are  unchristian:  but  I 
should  hope,  in  general,  the  man  of  honour 
has  better  principles.  Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  a 
soldier's  honour  is  a  nicer  matter  than  you  are  wil- 
ling to  allow — and  his  provocations  may  be  more 
complicated.  Who  can  bear  the  imputation  of 
cowardice, — the  disgrace  which  it  must  fasten 
upon  him ;— and  often,  perhaps,  the  contempt 
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of  the  whole  corps  in  which  he  serves.  I  have 
heard  of  some  poor  gentlemen,  who  have  been 
treated  so  contemptuously  by  their  brother  offi- 
cers, on  a  suspicion  of  t'neir  behaving  with  less 
honour  than  they  ought,  on  occasions  of  this 
kind,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  relinquish 
their  profession.  You  must  allow  such  a  case  to 
be  a  very  hard  one; 

Why  yes,  (said  Mr.  Willis)  it  is  a  hard  case ; 
and  it  is  still  a  harder  case,  when  a  man,  for 
conscience  sake,  suffers  martyrdom.  Religion 
sometimes  places  us  in  these  hard  cases.  But 
you  are  waving  the  question,  my  dear  Sir.  We 
are  not  talking  about  the  hardships  of  the  case, 
but  about  its  connection  with  religion.  If  you 
give  up  its  connection  with  religion,  I  shall  rea- 
dily allow  the  hardship  of  the  case  ;  and  yet  I 
should  wish  you  to  consider,  that  it  is  no  more 
than  the  soldier  daily  undergoes  :  whatever  your 
leader  puts  upon  you,  however  harsh,  or  disa- 
greeable the  service,  still  you  obey.  You  march 
up  to  the  battery ; — you  enter  the  breach  ; — and 
does  it  not,  my  dear  Sir,  sound  oddly,  to  say, 
you  would  do  more  for  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, than  you  would  do  for  God  Almighty  ? 
Has  not  God  Almighty,  think  you,  the  same 
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right  to  put  his  servants  upon  hardships,  which 
a  commanding  officer  has  ?  And  is  it  not  highly 
wrong,  that  you  should  murmur  and  hold  back 
in  one  case,  more  than  in  the  other?  However, 
to  answer  your  case  of  hardships  more  m  point,  you 
have  supposed  a  case,  which  I  think  is  hardly 
supportable.  You  represent^  a  religious  con- 
scientious man,  engaged  in  the  disagreeable 
circumstances  of  a  duel.  Now,  such  a  man  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  fall  into  these  circum- 
stances ;  he  will  avoid  all  these  little  petulances, 
and  imprudences,  which  he  knows  will  lead  to 
a  dispute.  He  will  particularly  avoid  intoxica- 
tion, and  play,  from  which  most  quarrels  arise. 
I  dare  take  upon  me  to  say,  Colonel,  that  you 
not  or.ly  never  fought  a  duel  yourself,  but  were 
never  in  any  difficulty  of  that  kind. 

But  still,  (said  the  Colonel)  however  fortu- 
tunate  I  may  have  been,  the  most  peaceable  man 
may  sometimes  get  into  these  difficulties. 

At  any  rate,  then,  (replied  Mr.  Willis)  he 
must  avoid  fighting,  if  he  act  on  Christian 
principles*  The  duellist  must  undoubtedly  run 
into  the  crime  of  murder,  OR  one  hand,  or 
Suicide  on  the  other ;  nay,  in  fdct,  he  is  guilty  of 
both  /  will  obey  God,  rather  than  man,  was 
the  decision  of  a  person  who  did  not  want  cou- 
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rage  on  every  proper  occasion. — Yet  still  I  aver 
it,  a  man  of  a  respectable  character  may  avoid  a 
dispute  if  he  please. — If  he  find  himself  wrong, 
he  will  not  scruple  to  make  a  handsome  apology ; 
and,  if  he  think  his  antagonist  so,  he  will  en- 
deavour to  bring  the  matter;  by  the  interven- 
tion of  friends,  t&  some  amicable  composition. 
And  if  his  opponent,  after  all,  will  not  listen  to 
reason,  he  must  be  some  low  dirty  poltroon, 
whose  insults  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  corps 
will  be  ready  to  resist. 

Besides,  (said  sir  Charles,  interposing)  there 
are  many  ingenious  ways  of  getting  out  of  diffi- 
culties of  this  kind,  when  more  direct  means 
fail.  I  have  heard  a  story  of  a  general  officer 
in  our  service,  which  pleased  me  much.  On  re- 
ceiving a  challenge,  h£  went  to  the  challenger^ 
and  told  him  he  supposed  they  were  to  fight  on 
equal  terms ;  but  as  things  now  stand,  said  he, 
the  terms  are  very  unequal.  I  have  a  wife  and 
five  children,  who  have  nothing  to  subsist  on  but 
my  appointments :  you  have  a  considerable 
fortune,  and  no  family : — to  place  us,  therefore j 
on  an  equality,  I  desire  you  will  go  with  me  to  a 
conveyancer,  and  settle  upon  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren, if  I  should  fall,  the  value  of  my  ap- 
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pointments.  When  you  have  signed  such  a 
conveyance,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  I  will  then 
fight  you.  The  deliberate  manner  in  which 
thfp  general  said  this,  and  the  apparent  justice 
of  the  requisition,  made  his  antagonist  reflect  a 
little,  on  the  idea  of  leaving  a  wife  and  five 
children  to  beggary  r  and  as  the  affair  could  not 
well  stand  reflection,,  it  went  off. 

Your  story,  (said  the  Colonel)  reminds  me  ©f 
an  old  sea-eaptaLn,  who,  on  being  challenged, 
told  his  antagonist  he  had  had  fighting  enough 
in  his  time,  and  was  now  quite  weary  of  it. 
But,  said  he,  if  you  are  determined  to  fight, 
we  must  each  take  hokl  of  the  corner  of  a 
handkerchief,  and  so  fire  hand  to/  hand.  I  can- 
not now  fight  in  any  other  way  r  for  I  am  an 
old  man  :  my  hand  shakes  ;  and  if  I  do  not  get 
close  up  to  my  adversary,  I  may  miss  him.  — 
This  tremendous  way  of  fighting,  pronounced 
•in  a  deep,  hoarse  voice,  brought  on  a  short 
conference,  which  ended  in  peace. 

I  have  read  some  where,  (said  sir  Charles)  a 
similar  story  of  the  brave  Dutch  admiral,  Van 
Tromp-;  he  was  a  large  heavy  man  —  and  was 
challenged  by  a  thin  active  French  officer.  We 
are  not  upon  equal  terms  with  rapiers,  said  Van 
Tromp  ;  but,  call  on  ai€  to-morrow  morning.. 
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and  vve  will  adjust  the  affair  better.  When  the 
Frenchman  called,  he  found  the  Dutch  admiral 
bestriding  a  barrel  of  gun-powder:  there  is 
room  enough  for  you,  said  Van  Tromp,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  barrel ;  sit  down,  there  is  a 
match  ;  and,  as  you  were  the  challenger,  give 
fire.  The  Frenchman  was  a  little  thunder- 
struck at  this  terrible  mode  of  fighting ;  but 
as  the  Dutch  admiral  told  him  he  would  fight 
in  no  other  way,  terms  of  accommodation  en- 
sued. 

As  you  have  each  told  your  story  (said  Mr. 
Willis)  I  hope  you,  will  allow  me  to  tell  mine, 
An  officer,  distinguished  for  his  courage,  re- 
ceived a  challenge,  which  he  threw  aside  without 
troubling  his  head  about  it ;  the  next  morning 
he  took  his  walk  in  the  park,  as  usual — where 
his  antagonist,  coming  up  to  him,  said,  ^  had 
received  no  answer  to  his  note.  How  should 
you,  said  the  officer,  I  never  troubled  my  head 
either  about  you,  or  your  note.  But,  said  the 
challenger,  did  you  say  the  free  things  of  me, 
which  I  was  told  you  had  said  ?  Say  them,  said 
the  officer,  aye  !  and  I  shall  say  them  again ; 
every  body  says  them.  Sir,  replied  the  officer, 
I  demand  satisfaction.— I  have  none  to  give  you, 
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replied  the  officer ; — -you  must  seek  it  from  your 
own  conscience.  Then,  said  the  challenger, 
you  are  a  confounded  coward — -and  dashed  his 
hand  in  his  face.  Very  well,  returned  the  offi- 
cer, coolly,  we'll  settle  this  matter,  my  friend, 
by  and  by — and  continued  his  walk.  The  other 
expecting  a  phallenge,  on  this  insult,  was  served 
with  a  writ  of  prosecution,  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  The  Iprd  chief-justice  took  up 
the  matter  with  a  very  high  hand : — -great 
damages  were  given ;  and  such  sureties  for  the 
offender's  good  behaviour  demanded,  as  the  poor 
gentleman  was  not  able  to  procure;  so  he  was 
thrown  into  Newgate.  When  he  had  lain  there 
about  a  month,  the  officer  informed  him,  that  if 
he  would  beg  his  pardon  publicly  in  the  park, 
where  the  insult  had  been  committed,  he  would 
remit  the  (damages,,  and  endeavour  to  procure 
his  enlargement.  The  poor  man  was  sullen  at 
first,  and  restive ;  but  in  another  month  his  sto- 
mach came  down,  and  he  accepted  the  offer. 

Jf  the  pffiper  had  not  been  a  man  of  known 
cpurage,  (said  the  Polonel)  he  could  not  have 
transacted  an  affair  of  honour  in  that  mercantile 
manner. 

I   think  he  might,    (replied  Mr. Willis;)  it 
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would  have  been  a  noble  instance  of  his  cou- 
rage, to  act  conformably  to  his  duty,  in  defiance 
of  the  world.  But  I  wish,  my  dear  Sir,  you 
would  suffer  me  again  to  beg,  you  would  favour 
us  with  a  definition  of  the  point  of  honour ; 
it  may  open  some  important  duty,  and  give  thfe 
argument  a  new  turn. 

We  soldiers  (said  the  Colonel)  don't  deal 
much  in  logic:  I  could  give  you  a  definition,  but 
J  fear  you  would  contrive  to  entangle  me  in  it, 
like  the  old  Rttiarius ;  and  then  cut  rne  down, 
without  suffering  me  to  use  my  weapon. — In 
short,  the  point  of  honour  is  to  be  felt  rather 
than  explained  ;  like  an  innate  sense,  or  taste, 
it  is  above  definition. 

As  I  have  not  that  extreme  reverence  for  it, 
my  dear  Sir,  (said  Mr.  Willis)  which  you  have, 
I  will  endeavour,  if  you  will  give  me  leave, 
to  explain  it  for  you  ;  don't  start  if  I  resolve  it 
into  rank  cowardice,*  I  am  as  great  an  advo-r 

*  Perhaps  at  last  close  scrutiny  may  shew 
The  practice  dastardly,  and  mean,  and  low 
That  men  engage  in  it,  compell'd  by  force, 
And  fear,  not  courage,  is  its  proper  source.-— 
The  fear  of  tyrant  custom,  and  the  fear 

fopg  should  censure  ps,  and  fools  should  sneer. 
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cate  for  courage  as  you  are ; — and  as  great  an 
enemy  to  cowardice :  I  would  have  a  man  afraid 
of  nothing  but  of  offending  his  maker.  But 
now,  your  hero  is  afraid  of  the  world.  Call  him 
by  what  honourable  title  you  please,  he  certainly 
acts  through  the  fear  of  what  the  world  will  say 
of  him ;  and  his  motive  is  certainly  cowardice 
at  the  bottom.  Now,  own  candidly,  my  dear 
Sir,  that  my  hero  is  the  braver  man :  he  is  no 
more  afraid  of  death  than  yours.  Shew  him  an 
act  of  duty,  with  death  standing  behind  it,  and 
he  rushes  on ;  but,  till  he  have  the  commission  of 
his  great  master,  a  threatening  world  cannot 
move  him — he  holds  it  at  defiance.  It  is  the  fear 
of  the  world,  depend  upon  it,  call  it  courage,  or 
honour,  or  what  you  please,  that  is  the  source  of 
duelling.  It  is  the  same  fear  that  makes  men 
deists,  and  leads  them  into  a  variety  of  wicked 
conduct.  He  is  the  true  man  of  honour,  who 
keeps  steadily  in  the  path  of  virtue,  and  braves 
the  laugh  of  the  world. 

I  know  not  what  to  say  to  these  things, 
(said  the  Colonel)  I  may  as  well  withdraw.  I 
find  nothing  I  can  say  can  obtain  any  quarter  for 
us  men  of  honour.  To  be  serious,  however, 
though  a  man  may,  in  a  transport  of  .passion,  be 
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guilty  of  a  rash  action,  I  must  honestly  own, 
that,  in  cold  blood,  I  do  not  think  I  could  bring 
myself  to  draw  the  trigger  of  my  pistol  against 
the  breast  of  any  man,  I  believe,  if  I  were  in 
those  circumstances,  I  should  suffer  my  antago- 
nist to  fire  at  me,  if  he  chose  it ;  and  I  should 
then  discharge  my  pistol  in  the  air.  Does  that 
please  you  ? 

I  cannot  say  it  does :  (replied  Mr.  Willis)  your 
offering  yourself  to  death,  unless  in  the  line  of 
duty,  appears  to  me  to  have  very  much  the  co- 
lour of  suicide.  Your  life  is  not  your  own :  it 
was  given  you  for  valuable  purposes.  You  call 
him  a  spendthrift,  who  squanders  his  eitate  in 
folly  and  extravagance ;  what  name,  i  then, 
would  you  give  to  him,  who  squanders  a  posses- 
sion of  ten  times  greater  value  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  squander  it  (replied  the 
Colonel;)  I  risk  it  in  defence  of  my  character, 
which  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  life. 

You  are  now,  I  suppose  (said  Mr.  Willis) 
taking  upon  you  to  defend  the  challenger.  You 
have  given  up,  I  presume,  the  part  of  the  per- 
son challenged  ?— But  consider,  my  dear  Colonel, 
whether  the  method  you  take  of  vindicating 
your  character  be  an  effectual  one.  If  the  in> 
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putation  be  true,  surely  the  less  you  stir  in  it  the 
better ;  the  world  will  the  sooner  forget  it.  But  if 
it  be  false,  I  see  not  how  fighting  can  vindicate 
you. 

I  conceive  the  matter  (replied  the  Colonel) 
in  this  light :  my  character  has  been  aspersed; 
in  order,  therefore,  to  set  the  world  right,  I 
pawn  my  life  on  the  veracity  of  what  I  aver. 
The  world  cannot  suppose  I  would  venture  such 
a  stake  on  a  lie. 

But,  rny  dear  sir,  (said  Mr.  Willis)  the  world 
will  suppose  it,  and  has  often  supposed  it  with 
great  truth.  I  dare  say  you  remember  a  recent 
fact,  which  is  exactly  in  point,  The  case  of  sir 
Nathan  Ridgway — though  I  believe  you  were  in 
Sweden  at  that  time.  However,  sir  Nathan  was 
accused  of  embezzling  his  sister's  fortune.  He 
fought  a  duel  in  defence  of  his  character,  and 
died  nobly  in  the  cause  of  truth.  But  it  un- 
luckily fell  out,  after  his  death,  that  the  embez- 
zlement was  twice  as  great  as  the  world  had  sup- 
posed it  before.  In  fact,  I  apprehend  the  case, 
of  many  of  these  vindicators  of  their  charac- 
ters, is  much  the  same  as  that  of  a  thief  going 
to  be  hanged,  who  will  often,  at  the  very  foot  of 

gallows,  deny  the  fact  which  has  been  n?os£ 
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convincingly  proved. — I  beg  pardon  for  treating 
the  man  of  honour  with  so  much  disrespect,  but 
I  am  persuaded  the  comparison  does  him  no 
injustice.  The  thief  denies  the  fact,  in  hope  of 
a  reprieve  ; — the  man  of  honour  fights,  to  make 
the  world  believe,  what  he  knows  to  be  a  lye. 

My  dear  Colonel  (said  sir  Charles)  how  can 
you,  who  have  no  guilty  spot  in  your  own  cha- 
racter to  defend,  be  an  advocate  for  those,  who 
take  a  mode  of  defence,  which  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  take,  if  your  own  character  was  at- 
tacked. If  an  injured  man  can  say  any  thing 
in  his  own  defence,  the  world  will  listen  to  rea- 
son, and  argument ;  but,  can  a  pistol-bullet  be  an 
arbiter  in  this  case  ?  You  laugh  at  the  gothic  in- 
stitutions pf  our  ancestors  in  their  ordeal  trials  : — • 
you  see  the  folly  of  making  a  poor  woman 
attest  her  innocence  by  walking  barefoot,  and 
blindfold,  among  burning  ploughshares.  But 
tell  me  honestly,  my  dear  sir,  if  it  do  not  sound 
as  oddly  to  rest  the  merits  of  a  cause  on  the 
chance  of  a  shot  ?  You,  and  I,  are  magistrates  ; 
what  would  people  say,  if  a  matter  of  right 
and  wrong  were  brought  before  us,  and  we 
should  declare,  that  truly,  we  thought  the  bes£ 
way  pf  deciding  it,  would  be  to  draw  lots  ? 
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Come,  come,  sir  Charles,  (said  the  Colonel) 
be  merciful.  It  is  not  within  any  law  of  arms 
for  two  to  fall  thus  furiously  upon  one.  I  enter- 
ed the  lists  only  with  my  friend  Willis.  And, 
though  hard  put  to  it  to  parry  his  thrusts^I  must 
now  defend  myself  against  another  antagonist, 
who  comes  armed,  cap  a/pie,  against  me.  I  might 
without  any  loss  of  honour  retreat  before  you. 
I  will  however  have  one  brush  more  with  you 

both,  before  I  quit  the  field. Suppose  then 

we  enlarge  our  question,  and  taking  a  wider  cir- 
cuit, see  how  the  point  of  honour  affects  the 
general  good  of  mankind.  In  the  fet  place, 
gentlemen,  consider  that  species  of  government 
which  we  call  an  army.  It  is  upheld  by  the 
point  of  honour.  Take  away  that  vital  spring, 
and  the  whole  will  languish. 

You  throw  aside,  then,  (said  Mr.  Willis)  my 
deflniton  of  the  point  of  honour.  Tnie  honour, 
or  the  fear  of  doing  any  thing  base,  or  unwor- 
thy, is  a  noble  principle,  not  only  in  an  army, 
but  in  every  other  species  of  government:  while 
false  honour,  or  the  fear  of  the  world,  I  con- 
ceive to  be  a  degrading  principle  in  all  situations. 
However,  to  take  the  matter  up  in  the  light  in 
which  yon  place  it,  I  should  suppose,  that,  if 
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the  point  of  honour,  as  you  conceive  it,  were 
the  vital  principle  of  an  army,  it  should,  like 
all  other  principles,  pervade  the  whole.  But  so 
far  from  that,  the  mass  of  the  army  is  not  in 
the  least  actuated  by  it.  What  all  know  your 
rank  and  file  of  the  point  of  honour  ?  No 
more  than  they  do  of  transubstantiation.  And  yet 
we  allow  them  to  be  brave  fellows,  and  full  of 
military  spirit.  Nay,  what  is  more,  our  yeomen 
and  peasantry,  who  make  up  the  body  of  our 
gallant  troops,  know  as  little  of  the  point  of 
honour,  as  the  several  corps,  into  which  they 
inlist.  If,  then,  the  mass  of  an  army  can  maintain 
its  military  spirit  without  this  point  of  honour, 
whatever  it  is,  I  hold  it  to  be  equally  nugatory 
among  their  leaders. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  (replied  the  Colonel ;)  the 
troops  are  animated  with  it  as  strongly  in  their  way 
as  their  leaders.  They  do  not  indeed  maintain  it 
with  sword,  and  pistol ;  but  they  discover  it  as 
effectually  with  their  cudgel  sticks,  and  fists. 

Well,  then,  Colonel,  (said  Mr  .Willis)  to  shew 
you  how  accommodating  I  am,  I  will  meet  you 
half  way,  and  allow  you  this  mode  of  maintaining 
the  point  of  honour.  Keep  your  swords  in 
their  scabbards*  and,  if  the  law  makes  no  objec- 
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tion,  you  have  my  free  leave  to  silence  an  impu- 
dent fellow  by  giving  him  a  bloody  nose.* 

The  colonel  smiled,  and  told  Mr.Willis  he  had 
an  excellent  knack  at  answering  an  argument 
with  a  jest.  However,  added  he,  I  will  try  you 
on  another  ground.  The  world,  you  must 
acknowledge,  is  full  of  ill-manners.  You  are 
insulted  at  every  corner  of  the  street  ;  at 
least  you  would  be,  if  there  were  not  something 
to  keep  the  tongues  of  licentious  people  in  awe. 
These  petty  offences,  though  insufferable,  can- 
not be  brought  into  a  court  of  justice.  To  pre- 
serve good  manners,  therefore,  and  decorum 
among  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me,  that  nothing 
can  be  so  effectual  as  the  point  of  honour,  which, 
resenting  every  impropriety  of  behaviour,  keeps 
them  at  that  respectful  distance  from  each  other, 
which  good  manners  requires. 

Why,  yes,  (said  Mr.  Willis)  if  a  man  is  to 
be  run  through  the  body  for  speaking  a 
wry  word,  I  suppose  it  will  make  him  rather 

*  Were  I  impowered  to  regulate  the  lists, 
They  should  encounter  with  well-loaded  fists  : 
A  Trojan  combat  would  be  something  new, 
Let  Dares  beat  Entellus  black  and  blue. 

COWPER. 
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cautious.  But,  whether  the  offence  given,  and 
the  remedy  applied,  are  well  adapted  to  each 
other,  is  another  question.  We  began  our  dis- 
pute, you  remember,  colonel,  with  your  assert- 
ing, that  the  laws  of  honour  are  very  consistent 
with  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  But  can  you 
conceive,  that  the  acutest  casuistry  can  bring 
the  bloody  law  you  have  just  been  expounding, 
into  the  most  distant  resemblance  of  a  precept, 
which  commands  us  not  to  avenge  ourselves,  but 
to  give  place  unto  wrath  —  to  feed  an  enemy,  if  he 
hunger,  and  give  him  drink,  if  he  thirst.  —  These, 
and  numberless  other  rules,  are  given  us  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  happiness  among  men. 

But  we  see,  (said  the  Colonel)  that  they  dg 
not  promote  peace,  and  happiness  among  men. 
We  see,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  statute-book, 
the  laws  of  Christianity,  would  have  little  effect  : 
and  therefore  we  are  obliged  to  fortify  the 
the  laws  of  Christianity,  by  our  political  institu- 
tions. Now  we  consider  the  law  of  honour  ia 
that  light.  It  is  meant  to  strengthen,  and  fortify 
the  precepts  of  Christianity  ;  and  to  preserve 
that  peace,  which  they  dictate.  The  man  of 
honour,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  a  magis- 
trate acting  under  the  gospel. 
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You  are  not  surely  serious,  my  dear  sir,  (re-- 
plied Mr.  Willis)  in  this  high  encomium  on  the 
magistracy  of  duelling.  We  fortify  the  precepts 
of  Christianity,  it  is  true,  by  human  laws.  But 
it  is  always  supposed,  that  the  divine  and  human 
law  look  the  same  way.  Adultery,  and  theft, 
are  forbidden  by  Christianity,  and  punished 
in  our  courts  of  justice.  But,  does  this  sanction 
us  in  making  a  law,  or  establishing  a  practice, 
directly  opposite  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
in  blowing  a  man's  brains  out,  merely  for  speak- 
ing a  wry  word  ?  —  Besides,  how  strange  is  it  to 
talk  of  maintaining  peace,  by  fomenting  quarrels? 
Our  Saviour  says,  I  come  not  to  send  peace  en 
earth,  but  a  sword.  I  shall  soon  expect  to  hear 
that  expression  alledged  as  a  licence  for  duelling  ; 
though  it  was  expressly  used  to  characterize 
and  brand  that  opposition,  which  he  foresaw 
these  unchristian  practices  would  make  to  the 
gospel.  -  To  settle  the  dispute  between  us, 
continued  Mr.  Willis,  in  the  fairest  light,  the 
best  way,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  to  consider  the 
tendency  of  the  different  principles  we  hold  ; 
and  see  what  their  effect  would  be,  both  on 
society,  and  on  individuals,  if  carried  into  ex- 
tensive practice.  To  try  the  virtue  of  any  prin- 
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ciple  we  must  give  it  its  full  scope,  and  carry  it 
as  far  as  it  will  go. — Suppose  then  the  law  of 
honor  prevailed  generally — that  is,  that  every 
man  revenged  the  injuries  he  met  with,  (I  will 
allow  in  their  due  proportion)  what  would  be  the 
consequence  ?  Would  not  the  whole  world  be  a 
scene  of  injury — retaliation — and  injury  again, 
without  end  ?  Can  you  conceive  any  thing  more 
horrid,  and  dismal  ? — Whereas,  if  the  mild, 
and  peaceable "  doctrines  of  the  gospel  should 
prevail,  the  world  universally  would  be  changed 
into  a  scene  of  happiness,  and  repose,  beyond 
conception.1*  The  greatest  miseries  that  befall 
mankind,  arise  from  man  himself.  All  these 
would  be  removed,  and  no  distresses  left,  but 
such  as  unavoidably  accompanied  mortality. 
Nation  would  unite  with  nation,  and  man  with 
man,  in  bonds  of  fellowship,  and  love.  The 
man  of  honor  says,  you  provoke  injury  by  for- 
giving it.  I  should  only  wish  to  ask  the  man  of 
honor,  whether  he  ever  made  the  experiment  I 


*  This  argument  is  well  managed  by  Soame  Jenyns,  in  his 
View  of  the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity ;  (p.  57)  where  the 
great  advantages  of  the  mild>  and  peaceable  dictates  of  th» 
gospel,  over  the  irascible  passions,  is  fully  shewn, 
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I  am  afraid,  colonel,  (said  sir  Charles,)  you 
have  undertaken  a  cause,  which  cannot  be  de- 
fended. You  hav6  also  a  sturdy  opponent  to 
deal  with.  This  good  man  (laying'  his  hand  on 
Mr.  Willis's  shoulder)  is  skillful  at  his  weapons. 
He  wrested  my  sword  very  fairly,  some  years 
ago,  out  of  ray  hand ;  arid  I  am  wicked  enough, 
for  my  own  credit's  sake,  to  rejoice  when  I  see 
him  gain  an  advantage  over  others.  But  now, 
suppose,  colonel,  we  take  the  cause  in  question 
into  a  lower  court  of  judicature,  than  that  of 
Christianity.  Suppose  we  carry  it  before  an 
heathen  tribunal.  I  should  be  glad  to  know, 
whether  you  find  any  traces  of  duelling  among 
the  Greeks,  and  Komans?  I  am  not  indeed 
deeply  read  in  ancient  history;  but  I  do  not 
recollect  one  instance  of  a  duel  recorded  by  any 
of  my  classical  friends. 

Why,  Sir,  said  the  Colonel,  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  gross  fellows.  They  had  none  of 
the  delicate  feelings,  and  polished  manners  of 
gentlemen.  Homer,  who  gives  us,  I  suppose,^ 
an  exact  picture  of  ancient  Greece,  tells  us  what- 
Mack- guards,  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  his 
heroes  were ;  and  what  foul  offensive  language 
they  commonly  used*— As  far  too  as  any  anec- 
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dotes  of  quarrels  in  the  later  times  of  Greece, 
and  Rome  have  come  down  to  us,  I  believe  the 
same  coarse  mode  of  repressing  injury  may  be 
traced. 

Only  with  this  difference,  (replied  sir  Charles) 
that  as  the  age  polished,  the  mode  of  reproof 
polished  with  it.  The  cutting  irony — the  sar- 
castic sneer — the  biting  repartee — the  sly  insi- 
nuation— or,  where  necessary,  the  valid  argu- 
ment— with  other  modes  of  refined  reproof, 
became  the  weapons  of  offence. — *And  what  does 
all  this  prove,  but  that,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  truth,  every  man  should  repel  an  injury  with 
those  weapons,  with  which  he  had  been  assaulted. 
If  a  man  attack  you  with  his  tongue,  with  your 
tongue  defend  yourself.  If,  like  an  assassin,  he 
draw  his  sword  upon  you,  draw  your's  in  your 
own  defence. — Now  the  old  Roman  knew  all 
this  system  of  injury,  and  reproof  perfectly  well ; 
and  how  to  adjust  the  one  to  the  other.  It  re- 
mained for  the  Christian  to  invert  this  order, 
and  draw  his  rapier  against  the  sting  of  a 
wasp: 

I  met  lately,  in  a  history  of  Greenland, 
(said  Mr.  Willis,)  a  mode  of  deciding  quarrels, 
which  pleased  me  much ;  and>  I  dare  say,  it  will 
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please  you,  sir  Charles,  as  it  is  very  agreeable  to 
the  sentiments,  you  have  just  been  recommend- 
ing. The  honest  Greenlanders  seldom  quarrel : 
but  when  any  offence  has  been  given,  or  taken, 
they  never  meddle  with  swords  and  pistols.  The 
duellists  challenge  each  other  before  proper 
judges,  to  a  kind  of  satyrical  contest.  The  chal- 
lenger begins,  and  opens  the  ground  of  his 
complaint  in  a  sort  of  comical  doggerel  verse; 
for  the  Greenlanders  are  represented  to  be  peo- 
ple of  humour.  The  adversary  then  defends 
himself  in  the  same  kind  of  doggerel.  Rejoin- 
ders are  sometimes  made.  Sentence  is  then 
passed ;  and  he  who  has  had  least  to  say  for 
himself,  begs  pardon.  The  duellists  then  shake 
hands ;  and  the  day  generally  ends  in  some  kind 
of  merriment. 

Excellent!  (said  sir  Charles)  If •  poor  Ingram, 
who  gave  occasion  to  this  conversation,  had 
acted  with  the  wisdom  of  a  Greenlander,  all  had 
been  well.  He  was  certainly  guilty  of  a  petty 
breach  of  good  manners,  by  thrusting  his  finger 
and  thumb  into  a  gentleman's  snuff  box,  with- 
out his  leave.  It  was  not  an  offensive  expression 
indeed,  but  an  offensive  action,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing :  and  the  Scotch  gentleman 
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reproved  it  very  neatly,  as  I  suppose  an  old  Roman 
or  perhaps  a  Greenlander,  would  have  clone  by 
another  action.  Ingram  should  have  made  a 
slight  apology  which,  no  doubt,  would  have  been 
well  taken.  But  ttie  foolish  fellow  chose  to  in- 
troduce his  sword  into  the  business;  and  his  life 
paid  the  forfeit  of  his  folly. 

There  is  an  excellent  story,  much  in  point, 
told  of  the  late  general  Ogletftorpe.  When  a 
very  young  officer,  he  was  at  table,  in  Germany, 
with  one  of  the  Princes  of  Wirtemberg.  As 
they  were  drinking  after  dinner,  the  Prince  jo- 
cosely dipped  his  finger  in  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
filliped  it  into  Oglethorpe's  face.  Oglethorpe 
did  not  at  first  know  how  to  take  it ;  but  on  a 
moment's  recollection ,  he  said,  your  highness  has 
passed  a  very  good  jest;  but  we  do  it  much 
better  in  England,  and  then  threw  a  full  glass  of 
wine  into  the  Prince's  face.  The  Prince  was 
startled  a  little  at  first,  but  before  he  had  time  to 
speak,  come,  come,  said  an  old  general  officer  who 
was  present. — It  is  all  well,  your  highness  began 
first. 

But  pray,  (said  the  Colonel)  how  would  you 
have  advised  Mr.  Forbes  to  have  acted  in  this; 
business  ?  As  to  Ingram5  I  entirely  give  up  his 
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cause :  but  I  see  not  how  Forbes,  pushed  as  he 
was,  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did. 

I  think  (replied  sir  Charles)  the  story  Mr. 
Willis  hath  just  told  us,  of  the  gentleman,  who 
complained  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  points 
out  a  very  proper  line  of  conduct.  Am  I  to 
risk  my  life  at  the  desire  of  any  insolent  fellow,, 
who  wishes  to  fire  a  pistol  at  me  ? 

But  he  gives  you  a  blow,  (said  the  Colonel.) 

Aye,  let  him,  if  he  dare,  (replied  sir  Charles  ;) 
and  I  shall  request  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to 
give  him  another:  and  we  will  see,  who  strikes 
hardest. — Depend  upon  it,  colonel,  a  few  such 
examples,  from  men  of  character,  would  make 
these  fiery  sparks -a  little  more  careful  of  med- 
dling with  gun-powder :  and  would  contribute 
more  than  any  thing  else,  to  teach  them  better 
manners,  and  rid  society  of  such  pests. 

I  can  however,  (said  Mr.  Willis)  help  the  co- 
lonel to  one  duel  in  Roman  times,  which  will  at 
least  shew  the  idea  the  Romans  had  of  this  spe- 
cies of  fighting.  In  Caesar's  camp,  at  that 
time  besieged,  two  officers  quarrelled.  I  forget 
the  ground  of  their  animosity ;  but  I  believe  one 
had  called  the  other  a  coward.  Let  the  army, 
said  the  affronted  officer,  judge  between  us ;  and 
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bidding  his  antagonist  follow  him,  leaped  down 
from  the  rampart  among  a  party  of  the  enemy. 
The  other  followed;  and  they  foughtlike  lions.  One 
being  overpowered,  the  other  ran  to  his  relief;  and 
kept  the  enemy  at  bay,  till  they  were  both  re- 
lieved, and  got  safe  to  the  camp — where  they 
shook  hands — went  merrily  to  their  mess — talked 
over  their  duel — and  were  ever  afterwards  good 
friends.  I  know  not  whether  I  tell  the  story 
exactly  right ;  I  have  not  read  it,  I  believe,  since 
I  left  school. 

You  have  given  us,  however,  (said  sir  Charles) 
the  outline  of  it,  which  is  all  we  want. — You 
may  add  also,  if  you  please,  on  the  subject, 
that  the  Romans  could  not  place  duelling  in  a 
more  contemptible  light,  than  by  making  it,  as 
they  did,  the  business  only  of  slaves.  A  school 
of  gladiators  would  certainly  throw  the  same 
stigma  on  duelling  at  Rome,  which  intoxica- 
ting their  slaves  did  upon  drunkenness  at  Sparta. 
And  yet  we,  of  this  polished  age,  and  polished 
country,  consider  this  barbarous  practice  as  gen- 
tlemanly ! 

But  you  will  remember  (said  the  Colonel) 
that  knights,  senators,  and  even  emperors  did 
not  disdain  to  draw  their  swords  in  a  gladiato- 
fian  school* 
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I  remember  it  well  (replied  sir  Charles;) 
and  I  remember  also,  with  what  high  pai^gy- 
ric  they  are  handed  down  by  historians,  for  their 
prize-fighting,  charioteering,  and  other  noble 
feats  of  that  kind.  Degrading^  however,  as 
their  practice  of  duelling  was,  it  was  certainly 
superior  to  the  duels  of  our  days.  They  had  not 
the  rancour  of  savages  in  their  breast :  they  were 
only  ridiculous  fellows,  and  fought  for  fame. 

After  all  (said  the  Colonel)  I  see  not  what 
advantage  you  get  by  a  comparison  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Their  revenge  often  led 
them  to  assassination- — which,  I  doubt  not,  you 
will  consider  as  a  worse  crime  than  duelling. 

I  do  not  mean  (replied  sir  Charles)  to  enter 
into  a  defence  of  the  virtue  of  the  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  But  you  will  observe  one  thing, 
that  poisoning^  and  stabbing  were  always  consi- 
dered as  deeds  of  darkness  :• — they  durst  not 
face  the  day.  Whereas,  we  are  talking  of  a 
crime,  that  stalks  in  open  day-light; — that  as- 
sumes an  honourable  name  ;• — that  is  defended — • 
that  is  even  ranked  in  a  catalogue  of  virtues ; 
and  tends  of  course,  to  corrupt  the  manners  of 
th£  public.  It  is  on  this  I  chiefly  lay  my  finger* 
The  Christian,  vindicates  a  crime,  of  which  the 
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Heathen  was  ashamed. — Besides,  many  moralists 
consider  duelling,  in  itself,  as  a  crime  very  little, 
if  at  all  removed  from  the  guilt  of  assassina- 
tion.* 

The  Colonel  not  making  an  immediate  reply, 
sir  Charles  went  on. — As  it  seems  very  plain, 
therefore,  that  duelling  is  neither  of  Christian, 
nor  of  classical  origin,  I  will  endeavour  to  shew 
you,  as  well  as  I  can,  from  what  noble  origin  it 
did  spring. — When  the  trumpet  of  the  holy 
wars  sounded  over  Europe,  and  inspired  its  in- 
habitants, from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  a 
frantic  zeal  for  war,  nothing  was  heard,  or  seen 
but  what  had  a  military  cast.  The  air,  the  dress, 
the  language,  the  amusements  of  men,  were  all 
martial.  Then,  first  the  tournament  came  in  use. 
It  was  intended  as  the  great  school  for  the  Sara- 
cen expedition- — a  kind  of  drill  to  train  the 
armies  of  Europe*  Its  laws  were  established, 

*  Take  away  the  circumstance  of  the  duellist's  exposing 
his  own  life,  and  it  becomes  assassination.  Add  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  what  difference  does  it  make  ?  None  but 
this,  that  fewer,  perhaps,  will  imitate  the  example  j  and 
human  life  will  be  somewhat  more  safe,  when  it  cannot  be 
attacked  without  equal  danger  to  the  aggressor's  own. 

PALEY,  Vol.  I.  p.  274. 
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and  it  became  a  legal  institution.  But,  as  I 
have  heard,  that  in  the  noble  diversion  of  cock- 
fighting,  besides  the  main,  as  they  call  it,  there 
are  many  bye-battles  allowed ;  so,  in  the  noble 
institution  of  the  tournament,  many  private  quar- 
rels were  introduced,  and  decided  under  the 
sanction  of  the  lists.  The  thing,  though  not 
legal,  \vas  winked  at  for  the  honour  of  arms  ; 
till  at  length  it  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  it  was 
forbidden  by  law,  as  early,  if  I  remember  right, 
as  Coeur  de  lion's  time.  But  though  forbidden, 
it  could  not  be  repressed.  The  whole  nation 
was  then  mad;  and,  in  this  instance,  continues 
so.  For  though  duelling  is  still  forbidden  by 
law,  it  is  still  practised.  Thus,  you  see  from  what 
a  gothic  stock  it  originally  sprang ;  it  ought,  in- 
deed, long  ago  to  have  been  ashamed  of  its  an- 
cestry, and  to  have  hidden  its  head. 

I  have  heard  (said  Mr.  Willis)  that  duelling 
and  throwing  at  cocks,  came  into  England  at  the 
same  time  ;  but  I  am  not  solicitous  to  ascertain 
its  birth  and  parentage.  All  I  am  solicitous 
about,  is  to  shew,  that  it  is  no  way  related  to 
Christianity.  On  this  head,  the  honest  confes- 
kion  of  a  young  gentleman  pleased  me  more, 
than  all  I  ever  heard  said  in  defence  of  duelling. 
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He  had  been  educated  under  a  religious  father  ; 
but  not  making  a  proper  use  of  the  advantages 
he  had  received,  he  launched  out  into  the 
fashionable  vices  of  the  age  ;  and  though  he  was 
not  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition,  yet,  in  one  of 
his  frolics,  he  got  into  a  fray,  which  ended  in  a 
duel.  His  father,  shocked  at  this  thing,  expostu- 
lated with  him,  for  having  acted  in  defiance  of  the 
laws  both  of  God,  and  man.  The  young  gentle- 
man honestly  replied  ;  Sir,  I  know  that  duelling  is  a 
breach  of  the  Christian  law  ;  and  that  it  is,  of 
course,  a  wicked  action.  But  what  would  the 
world  say  of  me,  if  I,  who  have  certainly  not 
been  a  correct  observer  of  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity, on  other  occasions,  should,  in  this  single 
instance,  have  sheltered  myself  behind  its  au- 
thority.* 

The  Colonel  making  no  reply,  sir  Charles, 
looking  at  his  watch,  said  he  was  afraid  they  should, 
make  the  tea-table  wait.  He  got  up,  therefore, 
and  taking  the  Colonel  by  one  arm,  in  a  jocular 
way,  desired  Mr.  Willis  to  hold  him  by  the  other; 
and  they  would  take  him  into  custody,  and  de- 

*  This  is  a  fact  ;  and  the  author  of  these  papers  was 
acquainted  both  with  father  and  son. 
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liver  him  over,  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace, 
to  the  'ladies,  who  should  pass  sentence  upon  him. 
The  Colonel  begged,  and  prayed,  they  would 
not  treat  him  with  so  much  seventy  ;  and  said> 
he  would  promise  any  thing  to  be  set  at  liberty; 
provided  they  would  not  whisper  it  abroad,  that 
he  had  given  up  the  noble  cause  of  duelling. 
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Postqurun  docti  prodierunt,   boni  desunt.     Simpkx 
ilia,  et  aperta  virtus  in  obscuram,  >et  solertem  scientiam  versa 
est ;  docemurque  disputare,  non  vivere,     SEN.  Epis.  Q5. 


Instructions  to  a  Young  Man,  &c. 


Dn.  Wilson,  bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  was  a 
person  of  great  benevolence.  His  purse,  as  far  as  it 
went,  and  his  friendship  in  giving  advice,  were 
often  of  great  use  to  his  neighbours.  Few  men 
had  a  sounder  j  udgment ; — were  freer  from  pre- 
judices;— were  more  disinterested,  or  more  sin- 
cere. So  that  in  consulting  him,,  you  were  ge- 
nerally sure  of  the  best  advice — always  of  the 
best,  that  was  in  his  power  to  give. 

Where  the  borders  of  Lancashire  join  the 
qounty  of  York,  lived  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Langton — a  man  of  virtue,  sense,  letters, 
and  fortune.  The  bishop  and  he  had  been  edu- 
cated together  at  school,  and  at  college — had 
Continued  their  intimacy  at  both  places ;  and 
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still  retained  it  as  they  advanced  in  life.  Their 
different  situations  allowed  them  but  little  inter- 
course ;  yet,  as  often  as  they  could,  they  con- 
trived to  meet.  When  the  bishop  had  busi- 
ness in  London,  he  generally  landed  at  some 
port  on  the  Lancashire  coast ;  and  spent  a  week 
or  two.  on  his  journey  with  his  friend  Mr.  Lang- 
ton.  And  Mr.  Langton,  though  he  disliked  the 
sea,  passed  now  and  then  over  to  the  island. — 
Their  visits  were  commonly  mere  visits  of  friend- 
ship :  but,  in  the  year  1749,  Mr.  Langton  paid 
the  bishop  a  visit  to  consult  him  on  an  affair  of 
consequence ;  which  he  took  an  early  opportu- 
nity to  open. 

I  am  well  satisfied,  said  he,  my  dear  sir,  with 
the  disposal  of  my  son  James.  I  have  sent 
him  to  the  temple,  tp  get  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  law,  as  may  be  useful  to  him  hereafter  in 
managing  his  own  affairs.  It  is  the  fashion, 
it  seems,  to  give  an  eldest  son  this  mode  of 
education  ;  and  1  have  followed  the  fashion ; 
though,  for  myself,  I  doubt  much  whether  the 
risk  be  not  commonly  greater  than  the  benefit. 
I  should  certainly  however  have  taken  some 
other  mode  of  bringing  my  son  forward  in  life, 
if  I  had  not  had  the  peculiar  advantage  of  placing 
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him  in  chambers  near  his  uncle,  for  whom  I 
know  he  has  a  great  respect. — So  far,  however 
all  is  well.  But  now  nrty  next  difficulty  is,  what 
to  do  with  Edward. 

I  thought,  (said  the  Bishop)  he  had  deter- 
mined for  the  church ;  and  that  you  had  ac- 
quiesced in  the  determination.  He  entered  at 
Sydney,  I  think/ the  year  before  I  was  last  in 
England ;  and  must  now  be  ready  for  his  de- 
gree. 

I  hope  he  is,  (replied  Mr.  Langton.)  He  is 
at  least  of  standing  to  take  it  next  february. 

The  Bishop  then  asked,  if  the  young  man 
had  changed  his  mind  ? 

By  no  means,  (said  Mr.  Langton  ;)  it  is  I  who 
have  my  doubts.  He  is  of  a  gentle  spirit ;  and 
I  know  will  follow  any  course,  which  I  shall  pre- 
scribe, and  therefore  I  am  the  more  solicitous 
to  prescribe  the  best.  But  I  will  lay  the  case 
before  you  ; — and  consult  you  on  two  questions  ; 
first,  whether  you  think  it  adviseable  to  make 
him  a  clergyman  at  all  ? — And,  secondly,  if  you 
do  think  it  adviseable,  what  course  of  study  I 
shall  put  him  upon  ?  For,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  think  Cambridge  more  adapted  to  form  a 
mathematician,  than  a  theologian.  All  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  place  is  given  to  the  one  ;  while  the 
other  must  find  out  assistance  as  he  can. 

X 

The  Bishop  thought,  indeed,  that  the  atten- 
tion and  honours  of  the  university  ran  somewhat 
too  much  in  one  course.  Rut,  as  young  men, 
he  said,  were  sent  to  the  university  with  a  view 
to  various  modes  of  life,  which  were  not  imme- 
diately determined,  it  was  necessary,  that  their 
earlier  years  should  be  employed  in  a  more  gene- 
ral course  of  study.  When  they  take  their  first  v 
degree,  it  is  supposed  their  course  of  life  is  de- 
termined ;  and  that  each  student  should  then 
turn  his  mind  to  that  study,  which  he  means  to 
pursue.  But  till  that  time,  I  know  no  course  of 
study,  which  is  so  universally  applicable  to  all 
others,  as  mathematics.  I  should  wish,  indeed,  every 
young  academician,  in  some  degree,  to  be  a,  mathe- 
matician. To  get  a  habit  of  carrying  demonstra- 
tion along  with  us,  in  all  our  inquiries,  or,  at 
least,  as  strong  proof  as  can  be  had,  is  friendly 
to  truth  ;  and  mathematics,  or  whatever  else 
Strengthens  the  mind  in  judging  of  such  propo- 
sitions as  come  before  it,  should  eagerly  be  en- 
couraged. —  However,  this  is  not  a  time  to  dis- 
cuss these  matters.  Be  so  good  as  tell  me,  what 
your  reasons  are  for  hesitating  about  Edward'* 
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.going  into     orders  ?     I   always   thought  him 
a  remarkably  good  lad.  ^ 

He  is,  (said  Mr.  Langton)  but  to  speak  impar- 
tially, I  do  not  think  him  a  young  man  of  abi- 
lity and  learning  enough,  to  shine  as  a  clergyman. 

Before  I  answer  you,  (said  the  Bishop)  I  must 
know  what  idea  you  affix  to  the  word  shine. — 
If  you  expect  your  son  to  be  able  to  answer 
Myddleton* — or  seat  himself  with  dignity  in  a 
professor's  chair,  you  may  J^e  right  perhaps  in  not 
wishing  him  to  take  orders.  But,  if  you  will  be 
fatisfied  with  his  being  a  useful  minister  of  the 
gospel,  I  see  nothing  yet  to  prevent  it. 

Most  parents,  (said  Mr.Langton)  have  a  wish 
to  see  their  children  make  a  respectable  figure 
in  life;  and  I  suppose  it  was  owing  to  some 
floating  idea  of  that  kind,  that  I  used  the  word 
shine.  But  in  earnest,  I  desire  nothing  more, 
than  that  my  son  should  be,  as  you  say,  a  use- 
ful minister  of  the  gospel :  and  if  he  is  that,  in 
my  opinion,  he  will  shine. 

And  why  may  he  not  ?  (replied  the  Bishop.) 
Though  his  parts  may  not  be  brilliant,  he  wants 

*  Dr.  Myddleton  had  about  this  time  attracted  the  attention 
«f  the  public  by  bis  Inquiry  into  the  miraculous  Powers  of 
the  Churck 
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neither  good  sense,  nor  good  judgment ;  and 
if  his  disposition  be  such  as  you  represent,  and 
such,  indeed,  I  always  thought  it,  I  see  not  what 
should  prevent  his  making  a  respectable  figure 
in  the  church. 

We  do  not  yet  entirely,  (said  Mr.  Langton) 
get  into  each  other's  meaning.  My  acquaintance 
with  the  clergy  has  chiefly  been, with  men  of  a 
high  form  in  literature — men,  to  whom  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  were  almost  as 
familiar  as  their  own  ;  and  I  have  always  con- 
ceived, that  these  languages,  with  other  parts 
of  literature,  which  appertain  to  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  clergyman.  Now  I  very  much 
fear,  that  Edward's  capacity  is  not  equal  to  all 
this.  He  is  a  tolerable  Greek  and  Latin  scholar ; 
and  yet  far  from  being  a  critical  master  of  either 
language.  Of  the  Hebrew  he  knows  nothing. 
Nor  do  I  think  he  has  that  retentive  memory, 
and  vigour  of  understanding,  which  can  pene- 
trate deeply  into  any  of  the  more  recluse  parts 
of  learning. 

And  what  does  that  shew  more,  (answered 
the  Bishop)  than  the  wonderful  direction  of 
providence  in  all  these  things? — In  St.  Paul's  time 
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there  were  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit. 
And  so  it  is  now.  If  there  are  some  members 
of  the  church,  who  can  defend  its  tenets  against 
infidelity,  and  enthusiasm,  it  is  equally  necessary 
there  should  be  others  of  different  talents,  who 
can  diffuse,  and  preserve  religion  through  the 
different  parts  of  the  community.  And  though 
the  prejudices  of  man  may  consider* the  former 
in  a  higher  light,  the  providence  of  God,  no 
doubt,  considers  all  the  pastors  of  the  church, 
whodo  their  duty  faithfully,  as  fellow  workers,and 
of  equal  value — the  multitude  of  smaller  veins, 
which  diffuse' the  blood  through  every  part  of  the 
body,  are  surely  as  useful  as  the  larger,  which 
carry  a  fuller,  though  not  so  diffusive,  a  stream. 
But  is  there  not  a  danger,  my  dear  sir,  (said 
Mr.  Langton)  when  a  man  cannot  attain  the 
height  he  wishes,  and  which,  indeed,  most  men 
naturally  wish,  that,  like  Horace's  bad  poet, 

Si  paulum  sum  mo  discessit,  vergit  ad  imuni  ? 

As  he  finds  his  ambition  to  get  on,  either  in 
clerical  knowledge,  or  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  is  not  seconded  by  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  he  sinks  in  the  pursuit ;  he  deserts  him- 
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self;  and  does  not  do  what  he  otherwise  might 
have  done. 

No  doubt,  (answered  the  Bishop,)  there  may 
be  some  danger  in  this;  as  there  is  likewise,  that 
the  man  of  higher  parts,  and  attainments, 
should  become  proud,  pedantic,  supercilious, 
and  over-bearing.  There  are  extremes  in  all 
human  things,  towards  which  we  continually' 
verge.  But  it  is  not  a  high  station,  or  a  low 
one,  great  endowments  of  mind,  or  moderate, 
that  mislead  us.  It  is  the  want  of  that  balance 
of  mindj  which  is  regulated  by  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  a  good  disposition  ;  and  which,  I 
think,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  your  son 
possesses. 

You  think,  then,  on  the  whole*  (said  Mr. 
Langton,)  that  Edward  has  a  capacity  to  attain 
such  learning,  and  such  acquirements,  as  may 
make  him  a  useful  member  of  the  church  ? 

I  certainly  think  so,  (replied  the  Bishop :)  for 
though  I  have  a  great  respect  for  learning,  and 
learned  men*  and  men  of  abilities,  yet  I  should 
not  wish  to  have  all  the  clergy  of  England  of 
that  corps.  A  certain  degree  of  learning  is 
necessary  to  all,  who  instruct  others.  We  see 
what  miserable  work  the  itinerant  preacher  often 
makes,  who  is  unfurnished  with  knowledge  of 
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every  kind.   .At  the  same  time  I  should  not 
suppose,  that  the  learned  doctor  is,   in  general, 
much  better  qualified  for  his  profession.     The 
one  preaches  arrant  nonsense — the  other  such 
learned  sense,  as  few  of  his  hearers  can  under- 
-stand.     I  will  not  take  upon   me  to  say,    that 
great  parts,  and  great  learning,  disqualify  a  man 
for  being  a  good  pastor.     I  have  known  several, 
who  have  attained  the  art  of  letting  themselves 
down  to  the  capacities  of  low  people.     But  it  is 
not  very  common  :  a  man  cannot  easily  get  it  into 
his  head,  that  such  ideas,  as  .are  familiar  to  him- 
self, should  not  also  be  familiar  to    others. — In 
•conversation,  as  well  as  preaching,  the  man   of 
moderate  parts  and  learning  more  easily  enters 
into  the  ideas,  and  cases,    and  scruples  of  his 
parishioners ;  and  can  more  easily  adapt  his  ex- 
hortation, or  his  reproof,  to  each  particular  exi- 
gence, than  the  learned  clerk,  who  has  always 
been  accustomed  to  think  in  syllogism,  and  ex- 
press himself   in  the  most  precise,  and  appro- 
priate terms.    I  remember  myself  to  have  heard  a 
learned  minister  give  a  lecture  on  some  impro- 
priety of  behaviour  to  one  of  his  parishioners, 
which  I  thought,  at  the  time,  the  poor  fellow 
could  not  understand.     Two  days  after  I  met 
in  the  fields,  and  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  him 
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whether  he  understood  what  the  doctor  had  said 
to  him  ?  Yes,  he  answered,  he  understood  most 
of  it  very  well — it  was  to  keep  his  stockings 
gartered.  I  could  not  conceive  what  the  poor 
man  meant :  but,  on  recollecting,  I  remembered* 
that  the  doctor  had  illustrated  some  impropriety 
in  his  behaviour,  by  the  slovenliness  of  ungar- 
tered  stockings.  This  was  the  only  thing  the 
man  understood;  and  of  course  the  only  thing 
he  remembered. 

Why,  you  encourage  me  highly,  my  dear  sir, 
(said  Mr.  Lang  ton.)  I  humbly  wished  to  know, 
whether  I  might  make  my  son  a  clergyman ; 
and  you  prove  to  me,  that  he  may  not  only  make 
a  good  clergyman,  but  the  best  of  clergymen. 

It  is  very  true,  (replied  the  Bishop)  and  I 
have  something  still  farther  to  say.  The  cler- 
gyman of  great  parts,  and  great  learning,  is 
generally  an  abstracted  man.  He  has  some  art 
or  science  always  in  his  head,  besides  his  pro- 
fession. He  is  a  critic ;  or  a  mathematician  ; 
or  a  chymist ;  or  an  antiquarian;  or  something 
or  other,  which  runs  away  with  his  thoughts. 
You  will  always  however  understand,  I  make 
exceptions.  I  have,  in  my  life,  known  mathe- 
maticians, arid  critics,  who  have  had  parochial 
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cures,  and  have  discharged  them  well ;  while 
they  consider  their  favourite  study  only  as  an 
amusement.  All  I  mean  therefore  is,  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  bias  in  these  cases  is  towards 
the  amusement,,  which  of  course  takes  the  lead, 
and  leaves  the  second  place  only  for  the  employ- 
ment. Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  clergyman  be 
given  to  field-sports,  it  is  a  great  chance  if  they 
do  not,  now  and  then,  elbow  out  his  business. 
Whereas  he,  whose  bias  towards  the  amusement 
is  not  so  strong,  has  a  better  chance  of  giving 
a  preference  to  the  employment. 

Well,  then,  (said  Mr.  Langton)  it  is  deter- 
mined, that  if  Edward  himself  make  no  objection, 
I  shall  make  none  for  him.  As  far  as  iv  or  Idly 
matters  are  concerned,  I  should  certainly  wish 
him  to  be  a  clergyman.  I  can  in  no  other  way 
do  so  well  for  him.  In  -a  course  of  time  the 

living  of may  be  vacant:  indeed,  I 

fear,  from  the  worthy  incumbent's  infirmities, 
much  sooner  than  Edward  can  be  ready  for  it. 
I  should  not  be  sorry,  even  on  Edward's  own 
account,  if  the  good  old  man  should  live  these 
ten  years. 

I  am  of  your  opinion  (said  the  Bishop ;)  I  am 
not  fond  of  having  a  young  man  undertake  the 
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management  of  a  parish,  till  he  have  obtained  a 
little  experience.  I  should  much  rather  indeed 
wish  my  young  friend,  for  the  first  ten  years, 
to  be  the  doctor's  curate,  than  his  successor. — 
The  gentlemen  both  of  the  army  and  navy, 
think  a  novitiate  in  an  underpost  is  necessary ; 
and  I  see  not  why  it  is  not  as  necessary  in  the 
church. 

As  our  first  question,  then,  my  dear  sir,  (said 
Mr.  Langton)  is  now  determined,  let  us  proceed 
to  the  second.  What  institution,  and  what 
course  of  study,  would  you  advise  me  to  put  my 
Son  upon  ?  He  takes  his  first  degree  in  feb- 
ruary  next.  Should  you  wish  him  to  continue 
at  college,  till  he  take  his  second  ?  or,  is  the 
university  as  little  adapted  for  theological  studies 
at  this  period  of  his  education,  as  i  thought  it 
was  at  first  ? 

I  know  not  what  to  say,  (said  the  Bishop.) 
If  you  were  sure  he  could  keep  himself  from  all 
bad  connections,  which  at  his  time  of  life,  arc  the 
most  dangerous — all  sceptical  misleaders — and 
what  is  still  more  common,  the  seductions  of 
idleness — and  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  any 
able  friend  to  overlook  his  life,  and  superintend 
"his  theological  studies*  he  might  certainly  pur- 
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sue  them  at  the  university  better  than  any  where 
else.  But  as  the  chances,  on  all  these  heads, 
are  against  him,  I  believe  I  should  rather  advise 
you  to  take  him  home,  and  be  yourself  his 
tutor. 

My  dear  sir,  (replied  Mr.  Langton)  you  pay 
me  too  high  a  compliment,  in  supposing  me  qua- 
lified for  any  such  office.  I  could  read  Greek 
and  Latin  formerly,  and  know  a  little  of  those 
languages  still ;  but  how  to  direct  the  studies  of 
a  young  divine,  I  should  be  utterly  at  a  loss. 

I  do  not  lay  so  great  a  stress  on  languages, 
(said  the  Bishop)  as  many  people  do.  One  thing 
at  least  he  will  learn  with  you,  which  he  cannot 
learn  at  college.  He  will  see  the  beauty  of  a 
regular,  and  well-ordered  family ;  and  of  the 
proper  mean  between  business  and  amusement. 
He  will  see,  in  the  happiest  manner,  religion 
mixing,  as  it  always  ought  to  mix,  with  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life.  And  let  me  tell  you,  that 
these  things  impressed  on  his  mind,  and  formed 
into  habits,  will  be  of  more  service  to  him  in 
his  future  life,  than  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  that 
Scaliger  could  have  put  into  him.  I  may  add, 
that  if  he  do  not  receive  these  lessons  now,  he 
may  never  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving  them, 
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For,  if  he  go  to  the  university,  he  will  probably, 
when  he  leaves  it,  enter  immediately  on  somecoun- 
try  curacy.  If  yourswere  not  a  house  of  instruction 
I  should  give  my  advice  in  a  different  manner. — 
Besides,  you  will  remember,  we  are  not  so  pro- 
perly forming  a  complete  divine,  as  instructing  a 
young  clergyman  in  such  knowledge,  as  may  here- 
after make  him  most  useful  in  a  country  parish. 
To  superintend  your  son's  studies,  in  this  light,  I 
should  think  you  would  find  no  very  difficult 
task. 

If  I  found  it  no  difficultta.sk,  (said  Mr.Lang- 
ton)  I  should  certainly  find  it  a  very  pleasing  one. 
I  should  think  it  the  greatest  pleasure  of  my  life 
to  see  my  son,  growing  under  my  own  care,  into 
a  useful  man.  ,But  I  should  neither  know  what 
books  to  put  into  his  hands,  nor  how  to  direct 
him  to  a  proper  use  of  them. 

There  is  one  book,  (replied  the  Bishop)  the 
new  Testament,  which  you  are  well  acquainted 
with,  and  which  is  the  chief  book  to  put  into 
his  hands.  And  when  he  has  read  his  Testament 
well  over,  if  you  should  ask  me,  what  he  should 
read  next,  I  should  answer,  the  Testament.— 
And  if  you  should  ask  me,  what  after  that  ?  I 
should  again  answer,  the  Testament.  In  short, 
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I  would  have  him  read  his  Testament  over  and 
over,  till  he  is  perfect  master  of  it :  till  he  can 
readily  tell  you,  what  our  Saviour,  or  St.  Paul, 
says,  on  this,  or  that  subject :  and  if  you  begin 
any  passage,  can  with  promptness  go  on,  at  least 
with  the  sense  of  it.  As  all  the  instruction  he 
will  give,  must  come  from  this  book,  he  should 
certainly  make  himself  perfect  master  of  it ; 
and  have  it  ready  to  draw  out  on  all  occasions. 
Of  the  old  Testament,  also,  he  should  make 
himself  perfect  master.  He  who  does  not  take 
up  the  full  connection  between  them,  sees  neither 
Testament  in  its  best  point  of  light. 

But  can  he  make  himself  perfect  master  of 
the  old  Testament,  (said  Mr.  Langton)  without 
understanding  Hebrew  ? 

I  might  express  myself,  (answered  the  Bishop) 
rather  too  strongly.  In  forming  an  accurate 
biblical  scholar,  no  doubt  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  you  recol- 
lect, we  do  not  look  so  high.  I  could  wish  him 
however  to  be  as  much  master  of  the  old  Testa- 
ment, as  our  English  translation,  and  the  helps 
that  may  be  afforded  him,  will  allow.  If  he 
occasionally  consult  Pooles  Annotations  (his 
Synopsis  is  a  very  learned,  and  voluminous  work) 
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and  the  continuation  of  Poole's  Annotations,  I 
think  he  will  not  easily  meet  with  better  assis- 
tance.* An  accurate  knowledge  however  of 
his  Greek  Testament,  I  cannot  dispense  with. 
And  when  he  reads  his  English  Testament,  as 
I  have  been  prescribing,  I  would  have  him  keep 
the  Greek  always  open  before  him,  with  two  or 
three  of  the  best  commentators.  But  before  he 
consult  his  commentators,  let  him  read  the  na- 
ked text,  such  a  portion  as  relates  to  the  same 
iubject,  two  or  three  times  over,  both  in  the 
Greek  and  English,  and  make  his  own  remarks, 
which  you  may  occasionally  examine.  He  may 
then  consult  the  learned  works  before  him,  on 
luch  passages  as  he  does  not  clearly  understand. 
t  do  not  know  a  book,  which  throws  a  stronger 
light  upon  a  variety  of  passages,  in  the  New 

*  Several  parts  of  the  old  Testament  have  lately  been 
uewly  translated.  Mr.  Green  translated  the  Psalms  :  Bishop 
Home  has  also  translated  them.  Lowth  has  given  us  a  new 
version  of  Isaiah  ;  Blaney  of  Jeremiah  5  and  Newcomb* 
(primate  of  Ireland)  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  minor  prophets.— 
Oscervald's  arguments  of  the  old,  and  new  Testament  U, 
I  think,  a  good  book.  And  Mr.  Gray  has  lately  published  a 
Key  to  the  old  Testament,  w&c&  ft  .your}g  divin*  wiU  find  * 
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Testament,  than  Lightfoot's  Hebrew,  and  Tal- 
jnudical  Exercitations.  The  young  student  will 
find  there  a  large  collection  of  Jewish  proverbs, 
idioms,  and  modes  of  speech.  By  these  he  may 
£e  able  to  solve  many  a  difficulty,  which  ha* 
puzzled  those  commentators,  who  have  endea- 
voured to  find  an  abstruse  doctrine,  where  no- 
thing was  intended,  but  a  simple  proverb.  You 
will  not  however  suppose,  I  wish  him  to  read 
over  so  voluminous  a  work  :  but  only  to  consult 
it  occasionally.  In  all  these  things,  however,  you 
will  direct  his  judgment,  and  let  him  close  with 
nothing,  that  does  not  strike  him  with  convic- 
tion. I  should  frequently  also  put  him  on  giv- 
ing in  writing  his  opinion  of  this,  or  that 
doctrine,  or  passage  of  scripture.  And  if  he 
do  it  with  accuracy,  it  will  at  once  improve  him 
in  knowledge,  composition)  and  style.  You  may 
sometimes  also  make  him  give  you  on  paper,  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  Christian  religion,  from  its 
being  first  promised,  at  the/a//.  Its  origin  points 
its  end  ;  which  was,  to  restore  mankind  to  that 
state  of  purity  they  had  lost.  The  new  Tes- 
tament opens  the  means  of  doing  this  through 
faith,  and  obedience.  But,  as  it  is  impossible  for 
man  to  live  up-  to  a  perfect  rule  of  duty,  the 
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gospel  has  promised  a  gracious  atonement  for 
repented  sin,  through  the  death  of  Christ— 
From  such  a  view  of  religion,  well  settled,  and 
digested,-  he  will  see  the  propriety  of  taking  his 
religious  opinions  from  the  general  scope  of  the 
gospel,  and  not  from  particular  texts,  which'* 
often  clash  with  each  other,  unless  the  context 
be  well  examined.  It  will  shew  him  the  impro- 
priety also  of  making  religion  consist  mjaith, 
or  works,  or  sincerity,  or  any  single  pant ;%  but 
will  direct  him  to  take  a,  general,  comprehensive, 
and  uniform  view  of  .the  gospel,  by  laying  all 
its  parts  together,  and  uniting  in  one  plan  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  (said  Mr.  Langton) 
in  making  our  young  student  draw  from  the 
fountain-head  a  knowledge  of  the  religion  he  is 
to  teach.  But  as  the  church  ©f  England  puts 
its  own  sense  on  certain  passages  of  scripture,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  him  to  examine  these  pas- 
sages. What  books,  therefore,  would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  put  into  his  hands  ?  Pearson  on  the 
Creed,  and  Burnet  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
used  to  be  the  books,  I  think,  commonly  re- 
commended. 

The  doctrines   of  the   church   of  England, 
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(said  the  Bishop)  will  always,  I  think,  be  found 
best  in  the  doctrines  of  scripture.  If  he  is 
roaster  of  the  latter,  I  am  persuaded  he  will  not 
be  deficient  in  the  former.  Your  mentioning 
these  books  brings  to  my  mind  a  circumstance 
of  my  early  life.  I  was  in  company  with  a  witty 
layman,  when  somebody  mentioning  Pearson, 
arid  Burnet,  he  said,  he  thought  them  the 
most  satyrical  books  in  the  English  language. — 
Satyrfcal !  said  I,  sir,  in  great  surprise,  how 
do  you  make  out  that?  "  Why,  said  he,  do 
you  not  think  it  is  a  satyr  on  the  church  of 
England,  that  two  such  great  folios  are  wanted 
to  explain  those  necessary  things,  which  we 
must  all  believe  ?  Depend  upon  it,  those  books 
were  written  with  no  good  design."  There  was 
no  way  of  answering  such  an  odd  burst  of  jocu- 
larity, but  by  a  smile.  So  far,  however,  as  the 
length  of  the  books  is  affected,  I  think  the  re- 
mark not  very  unjust.  They  explain  some 
things  of  which  an  explanation  is  not  necessary  ; 
and  other  things  with  more  words  than  are 
necessary :  so  that  both  the  volumes,  I  think, 
might  be  compressed  into  a  less  compass,  I  own 
I  am  somewhat  of  the  opinion  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losopher, who  called  a  great  booh  a  grtat  evil. 
T 
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I  should  not,  therefore,  wish  to  set  a  young 
man  on  reading  these  books  from  end  to 
end.  I  should  fear  they  might  tire,  and  dis- 
gust him. — Nor  should  I  wish  him  to  read 
either  Burnct  on  the  thirty  nine  articles,  or 
Pearson  on  the  creed  ;  or  any  other  hook,  as  if 
he  were  going  there  for  his  religion.  I  should 
never  wish  him  to  have  the  idea  of  going  any 
where  for  his  religion,  but  to  the  scriptures  them- 
selves :  And,  indeed,  I  rather  think,  that  some 
of  my  brethren  lay  too  much  stress  on  these 
books  in  their  ordinations.  I  fear  it  may  have 
sometimes  a  tendency  to  impress  their  young 
-(candidates  with  an  idea  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  flngltfndy  and  the-  doctrines  of  the 
new  Testament,  are  two  things.  It  looks  like, 
being  at  more  pains  in  preserving  the  fence,  than, 
in  cultivating  the  field.  For  rnyself,  I  follow 
the  example  of  those  bishops,  who  examine  theiir 
candidates  chiefly  out  of  the  scriptures. — I  do 
not  require  of  the  }oung  candidate  a  nice  ac- 
quaintance with  the  languages.  If  I  find  him 
pretty  well  versed  in  the  Greek  of  the  new 
Testament,  I  am  satisfied.  But  I  am  rather 
strict  in  my  scriptural  examination.  I  expect 
from  him  (h'st  a  rational  proof  of.  the  authenticity 
tsf  scriptuh* ';  aud  then.,  a  scriptural  proof' of  the 
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divinity  of  Christ — the  resurrection— the  atone- 
ment— the  influence  of  the  holy  spirit  ;  and 
some  other  points.  I  expect  from  him  also,  a 
summary  of  the  arguments  from  prophecy,  and 
miracles ;  and  some  account  of  the  history  of 
Christianity  ;  and  its  connection  with  the  old 
Testament.  On  some  of  these  questions  I  make 
him  deliver  his  opinion  in  writing  ;  and  chiefly 
in  his  own  language.  But  I  do  not  puzzle  him 
much  with  predestination,  freewill,  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God,  and  other  questions,  which 
he  can  neither  explain  to  me,  nor  I  to  him. 

But  the  thirty-nine  articles,  (said  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,)  which  profess  to  hold  the  doctrines,  of  the 
church  of  England,  discuss  some  of  these  nice 
questions  ;  and  he  must,  in  order  to  be  a  mi- 
nister in  the  church  of  England,  subscribe  those 
articles. 

He  must,  (said  the  Bishop.)  But  the  articles 
themselves  are  candid  enough  to  assert,  that  holy 
scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  sal- 
vation ;  -so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein, 
nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  requi- 
red of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an 
tar  tide  of  faith  ;  or  be  thought  requisite,  or  neces- 
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sary  to  salvation.  *  So  that  subscribing  the  ar- 
ticles, so  far  as  they  may  be  proved  from  scrip- 
ture, seems  enough  in  regulating  a  man's  private 
opinion  ;  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  expected,  that  ten  thousand 
men  should  think  exactly  alike  on  so  many 
points.  But,  at  the  same  time,  each  of  these  sub- 
scribers must  attend  most  conscientiously  to  the 
great  end  for  which  these  articles  were  imposed  ; 
namely,  not  to  suffer  unnecessary  disputations, 
altercations,  or  questions  to  be  raised,  which  maij 
nourish  faction  both  in  the  church,  and  common- 
ivcalth.^-  So  that  if  he  teach,  or  preach  any 
thing  contrary  to  what  lie  really  thinks  the  sense 
of  the  articles,  whatever  his  {mi-ale  opinion  may 
be,  he  certainly  breaks  his  engagement.  Hi* 
silence  on  these  points  answers  all  the  end  re- 
quired by  thearticles ;  and  when  £  thing  answers  its 
end,  what  more  can  be  desired  ? — But  even 
though  his  private  opinion  may  in  some  /it lie 
m  attars  i  as  it  probably  will,  deviate  from  the 
letter  of  the  articles,  yet  if  he  do  not  /'//  general' 
approve  them,  he  still,  I  think,  acts  very  uu- 
iUirly  by  subscribing  them. 

'     I      All.  vi.          |   Scy  the  Kiuq-'s  ui  '  !;; 
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But  are  not  the  articles,  (said  Mr.  Langton) 
more  strict  ?     Docs  not  the  subscriber  say,    he 
believe?  them  agreeable  to  the  'word  of  God  ;  and 
Tibes  them  ex  animo  f 

He  does,  (answered  the  Bishop)  and  if  he 
cannot  do  it  under  the  limitations,  which  I  have 
marked  out,  I  should  advise  him  not  to  sub- 
scribe them  at  all,  For  myself,  I  can  honestly 
?<-.?v,  I  think  the  articles  are  agreeable  fa  the.  word 
nf  6W,as  I  would  say  of  many  other  good  books  ; 
that  is,  I  think  them  so  on  the  whole  ;  for  I  am 
clear.- it  could  not  be  supposed,  or  expected,  that 
rny  opinion,  much  less  the  opinions  of  thousands, 
can  accord,  in  every  minute  particular,  with  the 
sentiments  of  any  man,  or  body  of  men.  But 
still,  if  I  believe  them,  on  the iv hole,  agreeable  to 
the  word  of  God,  I  can  subscribe  them  ex  animo. 

But  though  you  do  not  lay  that  stress,  (said 
Mr.  Langton)  on  Pearson,  and  Burnet,  which 
some  Bishops  do,  yet  you  mean  not,  I  suppose, 
to  throw  any  odium  upon  them.  They  may  per- 
haps explain  many  things,  to  a  young  student, 
which  Vie  may  not  otherwise  understand. 

Undoubtedly,  (said  the  Bishop.)  They  are 
excellent  books  ;  only  I  think  they  are  better 
calculated  to  lye  at  his  elbow,  and  be  consulted 
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occasionally,  as  any  difficulty  arises,  than  to  lye 
constantly  before  him  on  his  desk;  Instead 
therefore  of  formally  rending  these  books,  I 
should  wish  him  to  attain  the  same  knowledge 
by  putting  him  on  reading  other  books  on 
these  subjects,  more  agreeably,  and  more  com- 
pendiously written.  A  heavy  bock  is  a  great 
obstacle  to  a  young  man's  improvement,  espe- 
cially if  he  be  of  a  Iweiy  disj  <-•  ilion.  I  remem- 
ber a  Frenchman  at  college,  \vho  had  the  heavy, 
cLy,  logical  work  of  Smiglesius  put  into  his 
hands.  His  tutor  recommended  it  as  an  excellent 
book,  which  he  ought  to  make  himself  master 
of.  He  read  it  therefore,  and  plodded  over  it 
with  great  assiduity,  but  little  effect.  He  still 
however  thought  the  fault  was  in  himself,  rather 
then  in  the  book ;  and  being  very  conscientious, 
he  exerted  his  powers  of  attention  as  much  as  he 
could.  A  v/ag  coming  into  his  room  one  morn- 
ing, and  tumbling  over  his  books,  and  papers, 
found  the  following  ejaculation,  (c  God  give  me 
grace  to  read  over  Smiglesius. — After  our  young 
man  has  made  himself  a  tolerable  master  of  the 
text  of  scripture,. the  next  subject  I  should  recom- 
mend to  him  is,  the  authenticity  of  it.  And  in- 
deed I  wish  all  Bishops  would,  a3  I  do,  lay  a  very 
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great  stress  upon  this  point.  On  this  depends 
every  thing.  If  we  believe  the  scriptures  are 
true,  we  may  safely  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
many  things,  which  we  can  never  entirely  under- 
stand; as  the  Trinity — the  atonement  of  Christ — 
and  the  assistance^and  influence  of  the  holy  spi- 
rit ;  all  which  things  are  plainly  revealed  in 
scripture  ;  and  may  be  the  objects  of  our  faith,  so 
far  as  they  are  revealed^  though  we  do  not  clear- 
!ij  understand  them.  Indeed,  as  they  are  things 
which  relate  rather  to  God,  than  man,  it  is  im- 
possible they  can  ever  be  made  perfectly  clear  to  a 
human  intellect.  Dr.  Lardner,  I  think,  hath  proved 
beyond  cavil,  the  tiuthentidiy  of  the  scriptures  in 
his  Credibility  of  the  gospel.  I  wish  I  could  re- 
commend his  style,  and  manner  of  writing,  which 
I  must  own  are  uncommonly  heavy,  with  as 
much  confidence.,  as 'I  can  the  strength  of  his 
argument.  But  as  I  know  no  book  to  recom- 
mend in  its  room,*  I  could  wish  Edward  to  make 

-"•*  Another  hook  may  now  be  recommended  in  its  room. 
Air.  Paley,  archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  has  published  an  excellent 
work,  under  the  title  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  which 
he  has  brought  Lardner' s  argument  into  a  narrow  compass, 
illustrated  it  with  elegance,  and  strengthened  it  with  judg- 
ment. 
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himself  master  of  Lardncr's  argument,  by  tra- 
cing with  him  the  e  Angelica]  writings  into  apos- 
tolic times  ;  \\  .  %!  forms  a  mode  of  proving  tlv:> 
Authenticity  of  scripture,  not  to  be  withstood, 
Jenkins's  reasonableness  of  Christianity,  though 
it  too  is  wordy  enough,  is  another  excellent 
book  ;  and  will  contribute  greatly  to  ground  a 
young  divine  in  his  religious  faith.  The  argu- 
ments from  prophecies  and  miracle  i,  I  would 
have  him  familiar  with.  I  mean  such  prophe- 
cies particularly  as  relate  to  the  Messiah.  As 
to  those  on  which  Bishop  Newton  has  chiefly 
employed  his  pen — such  as  relate  to  the  ancient 
monarchies,  and  such  as  endeavour  to  explain 
the  revelations  of  St.  John,  he  may  leave  them 
to  some  future  time,  as  I  think  they  are,  in 
general,  top  obscure  to  afford  much  light  to  the 
Christian  religion.  The  arguments  also  (from 
reasoning  on  the  fact)  for  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  (from  scripture)  for  his  atonement, 
are  points  which  1  should  wish  him  to  study 
•with  gT'.at  accuracy. — On  some  of  these  deep 
subjects  the  best  book  I  know  is  Butler  s  Analogy, 
For  myself,  I  never  met  with  any  book,  which 
carried  conviction  with  it  more  strongly.  It  is  very 
pbscure  in  some  places  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  rather 
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unpleasantly  written.  But  I  think,  if  the  Bishop's 
arguments  were  moulded  into  easier,  and  plea- 
santer  language,  it  would  be  an  excellent  book. 
Now  on  these  several   subjects,   I  would  have 
him    not   only  read,    but  write.     A  man   may 
read,  and  fall  asleep  :  but  if  he  write,   he  must 
think.     But  you  will  see  more  of  my  mode  of 
educating  a  young  clergyman,  from  what  I  have 
just    said   to  you  of    my  mode  of  examining 
li:m.*     When    he  has  fixed   the    great   land- 
marks   of  his  religion,   if  I   may   so  speak,  his 
reading  may  take  a  more  general  cast.     What  I 
mean  is  this.  I  suppose  him  now  to  have  settled 
in  his   mind  all   the  grand  points   of  religion. 
They  become  heads,  therefore,  to  which  he  can 
refer  every  thing  he  reads.     He  takes  up  a  vo- 
lume of  sermons,   for  instance,  on  various  sub- 
jects.    The  first  sermon  he  reads,  is  on  the  re- 
surrection of  Christ.     Perhaps  he  finds   some- 
thing in  it,  which  is  still  new  to  him.     Jf  that 
be  the  case,  he  carries  it,   like  a  tradesman,   to 
his  general  account.     It  is  so  much  addition  to 
his  stock.     The  next  sermon,  perhaps,   may  be 
on  the  nature  of  faith — he  considers  it  in  the 
same  way,  and  so  on. 

*  See  page  1,  of  a  paper  inserted  at  page  2/4, 
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I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  so  favourably, 
.(said  Mr.  Langton)  on  this  mode  of  reading. 
Most  of  my  divinity  has  been  collected  from  ser- 
mons. We  have  so  many,  that  are  good,  that  I 
think  an  excellent  body  of  divinity  may  be  col- 
lected from  them.  It  has  been  my  constant 
practice,  several  years,  to  read  a  sermon  every 
day,  when  I  am  at  home.  My  only  objection, 
,or  prejudice,  perhaps,  to  this  mode  of  writing  is, 
that,  as  the  limits  of  a  sermon  are  confined,  it 
may  be  sometimes  too  concise,  and  sometimes 
too  diffuse. 

This  may  often,  (said  the  Bishop)  be  an  ad- 
vantage; for,  as  writers  are  commonly  fond  of 
their  own  thoughts,  and  unwilling  to  relinquish 
them,  their  compositions,  perhaps,  may  be  the 
better  for  being  more  compressed.  Besides,  a 
subject  may  easily  be  divided  into  two  discourses, 
if  there  is  more  matter,  than  can  easily  be  dis- 
posed of  in  one;  and  if  there  be  too  little,  it  is 
easy,  among  the  various  topics  of  Christianity, 
to  add  a  few  useful  observations  on  any  subject. 
After  all,  however,  this  can  only  be  an  objection 
to  discourses  from  the  pulpit.  When  the  ser- 
mon is  printed,  it  is  of  no  consequence,  whe- 
;her  it  be  a  little  longer,  or  a  little  shorter  - 
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The  writer  will   then  take  care  to  add,  and  re- 

,-very   thing   with    his    best  judgment. 

The  practice  of  reading  a  sermon  every   day, 

which  you  have  observed,  I   should  recommend 

strong v  to  your  son.     In  the  course  of  a  few 

years   I:c  must  become  a  very  able  divine.     I 

should  wish  hi  in  also  never  to  omit  reading  a 

chapter  in  the  Greek  Testament  every  day.     It 

is  a  j1-  which  I  have  so  constantly  enjoined 

to  IT  !  mt  I   do  not  recollect  I  have  once 

intermitted  it   these  forty  years.       One  thing 

more,  on  the  head  of  sermons,  I  should  recom- 

.'.     We  have  the  works  of  many  excellent 

divines    of    the   last   century — Barrow,    Mede, 

.  Tillotson,  and  many  others  ;    all  of 

=tter,  but  formally  digested,  dry 

in  th,  '.,.ier,  and  often,  perhaps,  intermixed 

w;<h   Popish    controversies,    and    other  points, 

more  to   the  times  they  lived  in, 

In  these  copious  mines,  a  young 

••/ith  great  advantage.     He  will 

find  abundance  of  rich  ore,  which  he  may  melt 

down,  and  convert  to  use.     In  plain  language, 

he  may  make  excellent  discourses  out  of  their. 

rnattcr — Or,    it  may  be  a  good  exercise  for   a 

young  divine,  to  analize  sermons — that  is,  just 
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to  note  the  heads,  and  principal  argument?, 
which  will  increase  his  knowledge  on  a  variety 
of  subjects.  Young  divines  are  sometimes  ad- 
vised to  read  carefully  some  good  discourse ; 
and  then  to  write,  on  the  same  subject,  from 
memory.  I  cannot  say,  I  much  approve  this 
method.  It  puts  them  in  leading-strings.  They 
do  not  walk  by  themselves  They  are  always 
seeking  for  the  assistance  of  others.  It  would 
be  a  much  better  method,  I  think,  for  a  young 
man  first  to  write  from  himself;  and  then  to 
read  the  thoughts  of  others  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. He  may  then  form  some  judgment  of  his 
own-  redundances,  or  deficiencies. 

Mr.  Langton  entirely  approved  the  Bishop's 
remarks.  But  I  find,  (said  he)  you  just  now 
classed  Tillotson's  discourses  among  those, 
whose  matter  only  is  admirable.  Now  I  have 
often  heard  Dr.  Tillotson  spoken  of  as  an  exact 
model  of  eloquence,  and  pulpit  oratory. 

Why,  (said  the  Bishop)  I  own  Tillotson  ne- 
ver pleased  me  in  the  light  of  an  eloquent 
writer.  His  words,  (I  think)  are  often  ill 
chosen;  and  the  construction  of  his  sentences 
wordy,  and  inharmonious.  But,  as  a  modern 
language  is  always  varying,  the  fashion  of  j,U 
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style  differs,   like  the   fashion   of  our  eloaths. 
Our    aii'-  in     Charles    the    first's    time 

dressed,  in  my  opinion,  more  becomingly  than 
we  do  now;  and  many  are  of  opinion;  the  style, 
of  the  last  century  was  stronger,  and  more 
nervous,  than  the  more  polished  language  of  the 
present  dnv.  F  mean  not,  however,  to  pro- 
nounce absolutely  hi  favour  of  one,  or  the 
other:  All  I  wish  to  observe  is,  that  the  anti- 
quated stvle  of  our  ancestors  would  not,  at  this 
period  of  refinement,  be  relished  as  pulpit- 
el  oquei). 

What  books,  then,  of  modern  divinity,  (said 
Mr.  Langton)  would  you  chiefly  recommend  to 
my  young  man's  attention,  as  models  of  compo- 
sition f 

In  the  choice  of  such  books,  (replied  the 
Bishop)  I  dare  say,  you  can  advise  him,  as  well 
as  I:  and  your  study  (I  doubt  not)  will  fur- 
nish him  with  the  best.  We  have,  (as  you 
have  just  observed)  so  many  good  sermons  in 
our  own  language,  that  I  know  not  how  to  ap- 
preciate. We  have  some  excellent  sermons 
also  by  French  divines.  Saurin's  I  have  read, 
and  much  admire.  Bourdelon's  I  have  never 
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read ;  but  have  heard  they  are  still  better.  The» 
French  oratory  is  greatly  more  animated  than 
ours.  But  though  their  sermons  contain  much 
good  matter,  placed  in  very  striking  lights,  they 
would  be  called,  perhaps,  affected  and  theatri- 
cal, if  delivered  from  an  English  pulpit.  With 
regard,  however,  to  a  model,  I  would  observe, 
that  I  should  not  wish  a  young  man  to  set  any 
mode  of  composition  as  a  pattern  before  him. 
It  wrill  always  occasion  stiffness  and  formality. 
Let  him  read  good  books,  and  he  wrill  naturally 
strike  out  a  model  for  himself. 

I  am  very  glad,  my  dear  sir,  (said  Mr.  Lang- 
ton)  to  find  your  opinion  on  these  subjects,  so 
nearly  my  own.  1  have  always  thought,  that 
skill  in  composition  was  best  learned  by  reading 
good  authors;  and  that,  as  to  style,  if  a  young 
man  have  not  an  ear  to  catch  the  melody  of  a 
sentence  himself,  it  will  answer  no  end  to  give 
him  rules.  If  he  read  and  write  together,  the 
book  will  naturally  improve  the  pen.  Thus  too, 
m  reading  cmt,  or  speaking  in  public,  I  have 
known  many  a  young  man's  utterance  spoiled 
by  attending  to  rules.  Instead  of  thinking 
about  his  subject,  which  would  give  him  a  na- 
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tural,  and  easy  elocution,  he  is  thinking  about 
his  rules,  which  often  lead  him  into  what  I  may 
qall  a  monolontjiof  emphasis. 

I  can  allow  you, "  (said  the  Bishop)  to  speak 
on  this  subject,  as  I  know  nobody,  (without  a 
compliment)  who  reads  more  properly,  than  I 
have  always  thought  you  do. 

If  I  do,  (replied  Mr.  Langton)  I  know  not 
by  what  art.  except  that  of  endeavouring  to  read 
as  I  speak.  Everyman  speaks  with  propriety; 
even  the  most  unlettered  peasant.  You  never 
hear  his  emphasis  wrongly  placed.  And  if  in 
reading  we  could  but  conceive  ourselves  speah- 
hig,  we  should  read  with  propriety  also.  But 
among  the  studies  you  recommend  to  my 
^oung  man,  would  it  not  be  right  to  introduce 
a  little  ecclesiastical  history  ? 

No  doubt,  my  dear  ^sir,  (replied  the  Bishop) 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  many  other  things,  are 
necessary;  but  I  was  desirous,  first,  of  fixing  the 
great  point — a  just  faiowledgeoftlie  religion  he  is 
to  teach.  The  deviations  from  it,  (which  form  the 
grand  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  historv)  he  may 
examine  afterwards.  For  his  religion  he  must 
go  early  to  the  fountain-head.  Other  things  he 
roay  get  at  leisure,  and  at.  second-hand.  But  there 
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is  still  another  point,  about  which  I  am  even  more 
solicitous,  if  possible,  than  about  the  first.  The 
point  I  mean  is,  that  after  he  has  gained  a 
knowledge  of  his  religion,  he  should  make  him- 
self an  example  of  it.  He  who  teaches  reli- 
gion, without  exemplifying  it,  loses  the  advan- 
tage of  its  best  argument.  Indeed,  I  know  not 
so  contemptible  a  figure  as  that  man  makes, 
on  whom  it  may  be  retorted,  Thou  that  teach- 
cth  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself?  Now,  in 
order  to  raise  in  him  an  evangelical  way  of 
thinking,  I  know  no  book  more  useful,  than 
Laws  Serious  Call.  It  is  not  only  a  very  reli- 
gious book,  but  a  very  well  written,  ingenious, 
and  entertaining  one.  Some  may  perhaps  think 
it,  in  a  few  parts,  carried  too  far ;  but  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  confute  any  of 
the  author's  arguments.  Indeed  I  never  met 
with,  what  appeared  to  me,  a  fairer  commentary 
on  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel;  and  I  have 
heard  many  serious  people  say,  this  was  the  first 
book  that  brought  them  to  recollection.*  His 
volume  too,  on  Christian  perfection,  is  an  admi- 
rable work ;  though  I  know  not  whether  it  is 

*  Dr.  Johnson  particularly  makes  this  acknowledgement. 
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not  inferior  to  the  other.  About  plays  and  some 
other  things,  he  is  certainly  too  rigid.  There 
jnay  be  a  good  play,  as  well  as  a  loose  one.  To 
condemn  them  all  as  profane,  is  certainly 
wrong.  Law  afterwards  became  a  mere  mystic, 
and  entirely  lost  his  rationality.  Jacob  Boeman 
was  his  apostle,  and  led  him  into  all  the  foole- 
ries of  his  own  creed.  Besides  Law's  Serious 
Call,  there  are  many  other  books,  which  do  not 
occur  to  me  at  present  ;  but  you  will  easily 
find,  and  occasionally  recommend  them  to  him. 
I  remember  being  much  pleased  with  a  little 
book,  though  it  is  now  long  since  I  read  it, 
written  by  Mr.  Herbert,*  intitled,  A  Parson  to 
the  Church.  There  are  also  several  admirable 
charges,  given  by  bishops  to  their  clergy,  which 
may  be  read  by  a  young  man  w'th  great  advan- 
tage. Having  thus  settled  these  two  great  points  — 
the  knowledge  of  religion,  and  the  necessity  of 
explaining  it  —  (if  I  may  so  speak,  by  a  good 
example)  other  things  will  follow  of  course. 
Among  the  first,  I  should  wish  to  give  our 
young  divine  a  few  rules  on  the  construction  of 
his  sermons.  His  style  I  will  leave  him  to  model 
himself. 

*  His  life  is  written  by  Mr,  Isaac  Walton, 

V 
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I  was  waiting  for  something  of  this  kind, 
(said  Mr.  Langton).  I  know  few  .points  on 
which  a  young  clergyman  stands  more  in  need 
of  instruction.  Fresh  from  the  University,  his 
first  thoughts  commonly  are,  that  as  a  teacher, 
he  must  shew,  that  he  knows  more  than  those 
whom  he  teaches.  His  subject,  therefore,  is 
often  deep,  and  his  language  learned;  whereas 
people  of  a  higher  class  want  rather  to  be  re- 
minded of  their  duty,  than  taught  it :  and  people 
of  a  lower  class  cannot  be  taught  it  in  too  plain 
a  manner. 

You  have  just  touched  those  points,  (said 
the  Bishop)  on  which  I  meant  to  give  my 
young  friend  a  few  hints.  He  cannot  open  the 
doctrines,  and  precepts  of  Christianity  too 
plainly.  Christianity  was  meant  to  be  preached 
to  the  poor  ;  and,  therefore,  the  poor  are  cer- 
tainly capable  of  being  made  to  understand  it. 
And  in  this  plain,  intelligible  way,  even  the 
mysteries  of  religion  may  be  opened  to  them. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  the  Trinity,  the  lowest  of 
the  people  may  be  told,  that,  although  the 
Scriptures  speak  uniformly  of  one  God,  there 
are  various  passages,  in  which  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  separately  men- 
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tioncd.  But  as  the  nature  of  this  union  is  not 
opened  in  Scripture,  it  is  impossible  for  ,the 
wisest  man  to  explain  it.  We  must  just,  there- 
fore, take  the  Scripture-account,  and  be  satis- 
fied without  knowing  more,  till  it  please  God 
hereafter  to  reveal  it  to  us,.  Thus  £gain,  with 
regard  to  the  atonement  of  Christ,  we  may  .ex- 
plain the  doctrine  so  far  as  to  tell  the  people, 
that  if  we  lead  good  lives,  and  repent  of  our 
sing,  God  will  forgive  those  sins  through  the 
death  of  Christ.  But  if  we  go  on  to  explain 
hoiu^  and  why.,  the  death  of  Christ  satisfies  God 
for  the  sins  of  mankind,  we  get  into  difficul- 
ties, which  neitH.j  we  can  explain,  nor  our 
audience  understand.  Thus  again,  with  regard 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  must  not  pretend  to 
explain  how  it  influences  the  minds  of  good 
men.  We  can  account  for  this  no  more  than 
we  can  for  the  manner  in  which  our  souls  influ- 
ence our  bodies.  We  are  fully  convinced  of 
one,  and  may  just  as  easily  believe  the  other, 
though  we  can  explain  neither.  The  eternity 
of  future  punishments,  the  fore-knowledge  of 
God,  and  the  freedom  of  pur  will,  are  all  ques- 
tions of  the  same  kind.  What  the  Scriptures 
give  us  ground  to  believe,  on  all  these  subjects, 
u  2 
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we  may  speak ;  but  let  us  beware  of  explana- 
tions. Learned  men,  indeed;  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  many  of  these  things.  But  as  the 
same  uncertainty  still  prevails  in  the  world^ 
which  prevailed  before  their  explanations,  it  is 
plain  their  explanations  have  been  of  little  use. 
If,  however,  they  chuse  to  exercise  themselves  on 
these  curious  inquiries,  (though  for  what  end  I 
never  could  see)  let  them  at  least  not  disturb 
the  common  people  with  them.  As  I  thus  wish 
my  young  friend  to  treat  the  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
ture in  the  plainest,  and  easiest  manner,  so  do 
I  wish  him  also  to  use  the  plainest,  and  easiest 
words.  The  common  people  are  so  far  from 
understanding  technical,  or  scientifical  terms, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  understand  such 
as  are  most  in  use.  For  myself,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  man  of  great  learning ;  but  in  my 
discourses,  I  endeavour  to  be  much  less  so,  than 
I  really  am.  I  scarce  ever  write  a  sermon,  which  I 
do  not  examine  with  great  attention  afterwards, 
and  substitute  an  easier  word,  when  I  can,  for 
every  one  that  appears  to  me  rather  difficult.  It 
is  out  of  fashion  now  to  introduce  Greek  and 

*  This  is  very  true,   of  Bishop  Wilson's  sermons,  which 
are  as  plain  as  possible. 
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Latin  into  sermons;  but  the  young  academi- 
cian still  loves  to  put   in,  here  and  there,  a 
sounding  word.     A  young  clergyman,    of  my 
acquaintance,  my  wife's  nephew,  preached  lately 
in  a  church,  where  I  was  present.  He  gave  us  a 
good  discourse,  but  I   thought  too  much  pp- 
lishcd  for  his  audience,  which  was  a  very  plain 
one.     I  put  it  to  the  test,  however,   by  asking 
an  intelligent  farmer,  how  he  liked  it?     The 
farmer  said,  he  believed  the  doctrine  was  very 
good ;   but  there  were  a  great  many  fine  words 
in  it.     As  I  thought  so  too,    I  told  the  young 
man   what   we   both   thought.      He    candidly 
owned,  he  had  two  discourses  in  his  sermon- 
case;  but  on  seeing  me  at  church,  he  took  that 
which  he  thought  the  better.  I  as  candidly  told 
him,  I  should  have  been  more  pleased,  if  he 
had  preached  rather   to   his   poor   neighbours, 
than  to  me :    for  most  of  them,   (said  I)  have 
only  this  one  mode  of  instruction,  whereas  I 
have  many.     There  are  few  young  men,  who 
have  not  a  little  of  this  vanity  in  preaching  to 
the  upper  part  of  their  congregation  ;  but  the 
more  they  lay  it  aside,  the  more  they  approach 
apostolic  simplicity. 
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But,  (said  Mr.  Langton)  though  you  would 
have  a  young  man  preach  with  great  plainness, 
as  no  doubt  he  ought,  and  not  disturb  his  con- 
gregation with  points  of  controversy ;  yet,  a* 
far  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  you  have  no  ob- 
jection, I  suppose,  to  his  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  those  learned  questions,  which 
often  interest  divines  so  much.  The  right  must 
lie  on  one  side,  and  it  may  be  of  great  use  to  him, 
in-  many  cases,  to  settle  on  which  side  it  does  lie. 

I  know  not,  (said  theBishop)  whether,  in  some 
of  our  most  agitated  questions,  either  side  can 
be  fairly  said  to  be  right,  or  wrong.  So  much 
may  be  offered  on  both  sides,  that  neither,  per- 
haps, can  be  absolutely  condemned.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  the  dispute  with  dissenters  about 
church-government,  as  church  government  is 
not  precisely  defined  in  scripture,  we  have  no 
right  to  condemn  presbytery,  though  we  may 
like  our  own  form  better. — Again,  with  regard 
to  faith,  and  works  ;  it  appears  to  me,  on  laying 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  gospel  together,  that 
its  grand  intention  was,  to  restore  m<in  to  that 
purity  he  had  lost  ly  the  fail ;  that  a  holy  life) 
therefore,  is  the 'great  point  to  be  insisted  on  ;~ 
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faith  the  means  ;  and  the  merits  of  Christ  to  make 
up  our  deficiences.  At  the  same  time,  I  dare 
not  condemn  the  Solfidean,  who  lays  the  whole 
stress  on  faith  :  and  says,  that  works  will  follow. 
So  they  will,  if  faith  be  what  it  ought  to  be  :  but 
I,  fearing  mistakes,  am  as  strenuous  in  avoiding1 
any  imputation  on  good  works,  as  he  is  in  avoid- 
ing any  imputation  on  faith.  And  yet,  as  we 
both  mean  equally  well,  and  have  both  the  words 
of  scripture  on  our  side,  it  may  be  wrong,  per- 
haps, for  either  to  condemn  the  other. — Even 
with  regard  to  the  great  and  important  question 
on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  there  are  many  texts  of 
scripture,  which  seem  plainly  to  prove  both  his 
divinity,  and  his  humanity  ;  and  if  I  were  to  take 
my  creed  only  from  these  texts,  I  scarce  know 
which  side  I  should  espouse.  But  in  discussing 
this  question,  it  appears  to  me  the  right  way  to 
take  into  it  the  whole  sctieme  of  the  gospel.  As 
a  part  of  this  scheme  I  plainly  find  it  set  forth 
in  scripture,  that  Christ's  death  was  an  atonement 
for  sin  ;  and  I  ask  myself,  whether  I  think  it 
possible  that  a  human  being  should  take  upon 
himself  the  office  of  making  such  atonement  ? 
This  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  myself,  that  my  side 
of  the  question  is  right.  At  the  same  time,  I 
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dare  not  condemn  the  upright  Unitarian,  who 
thinks  he  draws  his  best  proofs  from  the  word* 
of  scripture  ;  though  even  these  too,  in  my  own 
opinion,  militate  in  my  cause  :  for  Christ,  we 
know,  was  the  Emanuel,  both  God  and  man; 
so  that  we,  likewise,  with  the  Unitarian,  in  one 
sense,  attribute  humanity  to  him.  Thus  in  a 
number  of  other  questions,  which  have  not  an, 
immoral  tendency,  I  dare  not  condemn  such  per- 
sons as  differ  from  me.  If  they  be  sincere, 
good  men,  my  language  to  them  would  be,  let 
us  not  dispute  about  the  few  points  on  which  we 
differ  ;  but  let  us  rather  esteem  each  other  for 
the  many,  on  which  we  agree.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  reason  to  think  them  ill-disposed, 
bad  men,  I  am  silent,  and  avoid  dispute  with 
them  of  any  kind  ;  well-knowing  that  I  may 
raise  warm  blood  ;  but  can  never  convince  an 
uncandid  mind. 

But,  (said  Mr.  Langton)  you  do  not  object  to 
our  young  divine's  making  himself  acquainted 
with  what  may  be  said  on  all  these  controverted 
points.  A  little  knowledge  of  this  kind  will,  at 
least,  keep  him  from  being  mislead  by  specious 
arguments,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  in  the 
way  of  them. 
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Certainly,  (said  the  Bishop.)  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  his  obtaining  any  knowledge  of  that  kind. 
My  objection  goes  only  to   the   practical  use  of 
such  knowledge.     I  wish  him  to  be  candid  to  ali 
people  ;    and  not    to  engage  so  for  in  polemics, 
as  to  suppose  nobody  ean  be  right,  but  bimad£ 
Besides,  I  am  chiefly  earnest  to  have  him  a  .  . 
parish   minister;   and   I   know  not,  that  I  hav.e 
often  met  with  very  active  polemics  under  dial 
description.  —  And  yet  I  know  not,  whether  I 
.should  wish  him,  at  any  rate,  to  spend  much  of 
his  time  in  reading  either  ecclesiastical  history  ; 
or  modern  polemics.  Ecclesiastical  history  is,  in 
fny  opinion,  the   most  melancholy  history  dial 
can  be  read.     When  we  read  a  history  of  Turks, 
and  Saracens,  wre  expect  nothing  but  accounts 
of  violence  and  blood-shed.     But  when  we  read 
a  history  of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  we  are 
shocked  to  find  it  a  history   of  the   malevolent 
passions,   shewing    themselves    in   every   shape 
they  can  assume.     The  motto  of  an  ecclesiastical 
history  should  be  our  Saviour's  prophecy,  I  came 
not  to  send  peace  upon  earth,  bat  a  sword.     And 
as  to  modern  polemics,  if  that  prophecy  charac- 
terizes them  too  severely,  it  may  be  changed  into, 
J  came  not  to  send  peace  upon  earth,  tut 
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Alas  !  (said  Mr.  Langton)  loften  think  eccle- 
siastical history  puts  a  strong  argument  against 
Christianity  in  the  mouth  of  the  unbeliever.  I 
protest,  when  I  consider  the  havoc,  and  violence 
which  the  Christian  religion  has  occasioned  in 
the  world,  I  know  not,  off-hand,  what  answer  I 
should  oppose  to  it. 

Why,  my  dear  sir,  (said  the  Bishop)  all  these 
religious  difficulties,  in  the  first  place,  may  be  re- 
solved into  the  unsearchable  counsels  of  God;  and 
that  is  always  an  answer  sufficiently  satisfactory 
to  a  good  Christian,  who  firmly  believes  in  the 
truth  of  scripture.  We  must  humbly  therefore 
lay  a  finger  on  our  lips.  Wise  reasons,  no  doubt, 
God  may  have  for  permitting  all  this  violence, 
which  we  cannot  fathom.  However,  if  we  are 
candid,  we  must  see,  there  is  nothing  here,  but 
what  is  analogous  to  all  God's  dealings  with  us  in 
this  state  of  trial.  He  gives  us  meat,  and  drink, 
notwithstanding  many  of  us  turn  these  blessings 
into  riot,  and  intemperance.  In  the  same  way, 
he  offers  his  gospel  to  all  mankind :  and  the  gos- 
pel itself,  among  other  things,  becomes  a  mean 
of  trial.  Many  make  a  bad  use  of  it,  as  they  do 
of  food:  but  if  God  did  not  leave  us  at  liberty 
in  the  use,  or  the  abuse  of  his  several  blessings, 
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he  must  turn  us  into  mere  machines. — The 
faulty  extremes  however,  into  which  both  an- 
cient, and  modern  Christians  have  carried  their 
disputes,  may,  at  least,  thus  far  be  useful  to  our 
young  divine.  They  may  teach  him,  by  a  strong 
contrast,  what  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  gospel 
should  be.  They  may  teach  him  to  keep  his 
particular  opinions  to  himself ;  and  convince  him 
that,  when  published,  they  administer  little  else 
but  discord  and  dispute. — Besides,  your  polemic 
who  disputes  every  thing  with  you,  there  is  ano- 
ther character,  which  I  should  wish  our  young 
divine  to  avoid ;  and  that  is  the  character  of 
(what  is  commonly  called)  a  sound  orthodox 
churchman.  The  orthodox  churchman  makes  it 
his  business, (tooth  and  nail  as  they  say)  to  defend 
every  thing  that  is  established.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  church  of  England  is  faultless. — 
The  education  of  its  members,  in  our  univer- 
sities, such  as  cannot  be  improved.  Its  liturgy 
is  perfect ;  creeds,  and  articles,  cannot  be 
amended  ;  pluralities  are  defensible;  and  the 
unequal  provision  of  the  clergy,  right,  and  as  it 
should  be.  Now,  though  I  should  despise  the 
man  who  should  become  a  member  of  cur 
church,  without  thinking  it  good  on  the  who/c, 
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yet  I  could  not  but  suspect  the  sincerity  of 
him,  who  would  persuade  you,  there  is  nothing 
'but  good  in  it. 

The  Bishop  and  his  friend  talked  afterwards 
of  history,  poetry,  and  other  subjects  which 
might  be  proper  to  furnish  a  young  man  with 
amusing  reading.  All  young  men,  (the  Bishop 
observed)  who  entered  into  holy  orders,  should 
be  equally  inclined  to  divinity,  and  should  make 
it  equally  their  study.  But  as  to  topics  of 
amusement,  the  mind  might  take  its  range,  ac- 
cording to  its  natural  disposition.  Some  liked 
poetry — others,  history,  or  natural  philosophy, 
or  antiquity.  On  these  topics,  (he  said)  he 
liad  no  observations  to  make. 

Mr.  Langton  continued  several  days  with 
the  good  Bishop,  after  this  conversation,  dur- 
ing which  time,  they  occasionally  recapitulated 
the  subjects  on  which  they  had  discoursed  ; 
and  Mr.  Langton  put  on  paper,  for  the  use  of 
his  son,  the  hints  the  Bishop  had  given  him. 
But  nothing  new  passed,  except  that  the  Bishop 
wished  to  admonish  his  young  friend,  not  to 
suffer  any  lighter  reading,  in  which  he  chose 
to  amuse  himself,  to  interfere  with  his  divinity- 
jstudies.  He  could  wish  him,  (he  said)  to  de- 
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dicate  his  mornings  to  divinity ;  and  he  might 
pass  his  afternoons,  and  evenings,  when  he  was 
not  otherwise  engaged,  with  an  amusing  book. 
The  Bishop  said,  he  often  found  an  early  hour 
in  a  morning,  or  a  late  one  at  night,  the  most 
happy  for  composition.  Both  together,  he 
thought  no  constitution  could  bear.  When  he 
was  a  young  man,  (he  said)  he  often  indulged 
a  late,  studious  hour ;  but  he  afterwards  found, 
and  he  believed  all  people,  both  young  and  old, 
would  find,  on  experience,  that  the  early  hour 
was  best. 


ON  THE 
FAR10US    DIFFICULTIES 

INCIDENT    TO   A 

CLERICAL   LIFE; 

OK, 

THE    CHARACTER    OP    A    CLERGYMAN,    WHO    MADE 
A    CONSCIENCE    OP    EVERY    THING. 


TO   WHICH    IS   ADDED, 

THE    CHARACTER   OF  A    CLERGYMAN, 

WHO 

MADE  A  CONSCIENCE  OF  NOTHING. 


Oil  the  Parlous  Difficulties, 


As  no  character  is  more  contemptible  than 
that  of  a  clergyman,  who  is  lost  to  the  decency 
of  his  profession,  so  no  character  is  more  justly 
esteemed,  than  that  of  the  clergyman,  who 
.keeps  the  true  honour,  and  end  "of  his  profes- 
sion, always  in  view.  He  has  not  only  the 
vices  of  the  world  to  contend  with,  but  a  va- 
riety of  seducing  customs,  and  popular  compli- 
ances to  oppose,  from  which  his  station  particu- 
larly enjoins  him  to  keep  aloof.  His  education, 
and  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  if  he  be  a  con- 
scientious  man,  abound,  therefore,  with  difficul- 

ir 

ties  peculiar  to  him  self. 

With  a  view  to  po;nt  out  some  of  these  dif- 
f 

ficulties,  I  have  brought  together  a  .few. aneq- 
cjotes  of  a  worthy  clergyman,  \\ho  passed  re-, 
spectfully  through  them  all.  His  narne  was 
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Mowbray.  I  shall  introduce  him  first  at  col- 
lege, where  he  shall  speak  for  himself.  From 
a  great  number  of  letters  lying  before  me, 
written  to  an  old  school-fellow,  who  went  to 
the  Temple,  when  he  went  to  college,  I  hav^ 
picked  out  two  or  three,  which  will  shew  some 
of  the  difficulties  which  young  men  have  there 
to  encounter. 


"  DEAR  CHARLES, 

"  I  gave  you  some  account  in  my  last,  of 
the  old  school-fellows  I  met  with  here,  and 
the  new  acquaintances,  to  whom  they  have 
introduced  me.  Like  a  forward  young  man, 
I  find  I  have  been  far  too  hasty  in  form- 
ing my  connections;  and  have  gotten  into  dif- 
ficulties, from  which  I  know  not  how  to  escape. 
I  had  no  idea,  when  I  came  here,  that  a  college- 
life  was  commonly  a  train  of  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion. I  came  with  a  resolution  to  study  ;  but  I 
soon  found,  that  studying  was  not  the  first  idea 
of  the  place.  I  was  invited,  by  a  set  of  young 
men,  one  after  another,  to  breakfast;  and,  by 
the  rules  of  the  place,  was  obliged  to  give  a 
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breakfast  in  return.    Instead  of  dispatching  our 
meal,  like  students,  we  generally  continue  it 
from  nine  until  eleven.     After  dinner  also,  an 
hour  is  consumed  in   drinking  a  glass  of  wine. 
Supper  calls  us  again  together,  and  ends    in  a 
late  evening.    Thus,  you  see,  into  what  a  vor- 
tex I  am  drawn ;  and  how  to  get  out  of  it  I 
know  not.     What  is  still  more  miserable,  I  do 
all  this  against  my  inclination.     I  see  the  folly 
of  losing  the  opportunities  of  study,  which  the 
place  affords.     I  see  the  loss  of  time,  and  the 
danger  of    contracting   habits    of   dissipation. 
I   see  the  ingratitude  of  abusing  my  father's 
kindness,  and  the  insincerity  of  making  him 
believe   I  am   fitting   myself  for   the  church, 
when,  in  fact,  I  am  trifling  away  my  time.     If 
I  break  abruptly  from  my  companions,  I  con- 
vert myself  immediately  into  an  odd-fellow.     I 
lose  all  influence  with  them,  which  may,  one 
day,  be  of  use;  and  I  lose  the  acquaintance  of 
some  people,  whom  I  much  esteem.     As  there 
is  nothing  vicious  in  the  case,  I  believe  I  had 
better  wait  for  opportunities,  and  seize  them  as 
they  arise.     If  you  have  any  better  advice,  give 
it  to, 

"  Your  affectionate,  &c." 

x  2 
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"  Aye,  my  dear  Charles,  all  you  say  is 
very  true.  You  talk  like  a  philosopher;  and  I 
wish  I  had  the  power  and  ability  to  act  like 
one.  But  every  man,  you  know,  must  be  sub- 
ject to  his  own  genius.  If  I  had  my  college- 
life  to  begin  again,  with  that  stock  of  experi- 
ence which  I  now  have,  I  think  I  could  act 
better  than  I  have  done.  If  the  poor  stag  had 
sense  to  take  your  advice,  you  would  tell  him 
to  keep  out  of  the  toils.  When  he  is  once  en- 
tangled, your  advice  comes  too  late.  It  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  break  with  at  large  body  of 
your  acquaintance,  with  whom  you  have  long 
lived  in  friendship,  and  are  under  a  necessity  of 
spending  so  much  of  your  time.  You  cannot 
be  intimate  with  young  men  by  halves.  Be- 
sides, they  are,  in  general,  men  of  pleasant 
manners — not  ill-informed  for  their  age;  and, 
though  certainly  not  very  correct,  yet  by  no 
means  vicious.  You  think  the  heads  of  col- 
leges should  interfere.  Aye,  certainly;  but,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  the  evil  is  deeper  than  you 
are  aware.  The  young  men  of  our  college,  and 
I  believe  of  every  other  college,  are  in  a  man- 
ner the  masters  of  it.  They  do  almost  what 
they  please.  The  tutors,  and  heads  of  houses, 
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find  it  very  difficult  to  oppose,  with  any  effect, 
$o  volatile — so  licentious — and  so  numerous  a 
body.  I  had  heard  of  your  sister's  death,  be- 
fore you  mentioned  it  to  me,  and  sincerely  sym- 
pathize with  you.  Urge  your  studies,  if  you 
can,  with  the  greater  assiduity.  Business  is 
the  best  antidote  to  grief.  Believe  me, 

"  Yours,  &c." 


The  following  letter  is  dated   about   a   year 
after  the  last. 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  Charles,  I  can  now 
give  you  a  better  account  of  myself,  than  I  have 
hitherto  done.  Two  of  the  leading*  members 

i  i     r        i  •  IT 

of  our  society  have  left  the  university ;  and  1 
feel  myself  of  somewhat  more  consequence  than 
I  was.  If  I  could  have  submitted  to  be  thought 
an  odd-fellow,  I  could  have  broken  off  all  in- 
tercourse at  once.  But  I  am  afraid  of  the  cha- 
racter, as  I  think  oddity  is  not  always  accompa- 
nied with  usefulness.  Indeed,  if  I  had  foreseen 
the  inconveniencies  which  an  unreserved  com- 
munication would  have  led  me  into,  I  should 
have  been  at  first  more  wary  than  I  was.  But 
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getting  among  many  of  my  old  friends,  and  be- 
ing  introduced  to  their  friends,  many  of  whom 
were  very  agreeable  fellows,  I  was  insensibly 
carried  into  the  middle  of  a  stream,  which  I 
could  not  stem.  You  must  not,  however, 
think  I  ever  ran  into  all  the  follies  of  the  place. 
An  afternoon-bottle  I  never  would  submit  to; 
but  generally  took  a  walk  after  dinner,  with  one 
or  two,  whom  I  persuaded  to  think  it  was  more 
eligible.  Nor  did  I  often  indulge  in  a  late 
evening;  but  was  generally  abused  by  the  joy- 
ous spirits  of  our  society,  for  being  the  first  to 
break  up  a  pleasant  meeting.  As  I  was  led, 
however,  insensibly  into  the  society  of  these 
young  folks,  many  of  whom  I  greatly  esteemed, 
I  did  not  think  it  right  to  break  away  from  them 
at  once ;  but  parried  matters  as  well  as  I  could. 
All  this  mischief,  I  think,  originated  from  my 
meeting  with  so  many  of  my  old  school-fellows. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  but  think  it  is  rather  ill- 
judged  to  send  a  young  man  to  any  college, 
where  his  old  school-fellows  are  placed ;  unless 
we  can  be  sure  they  are  such,  in  all  respects,  as 
we  could  wish  a  young  man  to  consort  with. 
The  chance,  at  least,  is  against  it.  However,  I 
am  glad  to  inform  you,  that  I  think  myself  now 
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pretty  well  at  the  head  of  my  society,  and  can 
manage  matters,  in  a  good  degree,  as  I  please. 
And  to  make  some  atonement  for  my  past  fol- 
lies, I  take  upon  myself  now  the  character  of  a 
reformer.  I  ha\(e  confined  our  breakfast  to  one 
hour ;  which  is  still,  I  think,  half  an  hour  more 
than  is  necessary.  All  loungers,  in  studying- 
hours,  I  send  out  of  my  chamber  without  ce- 
remony. I  have  set  my  face  totally  against  the 
afternoon  bottle  ;  and  I  have  restricted  our 
evening-meeting  to  one  day  in  the  week.  I  hope, 
therefore,  I  have  now  gotten  the  better  of  my 
difficulties,  without  breaking  with  my  friends. 

"  I  am  yours,  &c.1 


The  remark  I  would  make  upon  this  letter  is, 
that  it  does  not  give  an  example  which  young 
men  should  commonly  follow.  Men  of  geniud 
only,  like  Mr.  Mowbray,  can  manage  affairs  of 
this  kind  with  judgment  and  address.  Young 
men,  in  general,  cannot  be  too  cautious  in 
forming  their  early  intimacies  at  college ;  but  if 
they  happen  to  get  involved  with  idle  people,  it 
is  safer  to  break  ^ff  abruptly,  than  to  wait,  as 
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this  '.rung  gentleman  did,  for  a  favourable  op- 
portunity. If  he  had  not  been  a  young  man 
of  ;i  commanding  'genius,  he  would,  most  pro- 
bably, have  been  lost.  He  would  have  'been  ui'iuni 
into  connect  ions,  'from  which  he  could  never 
'have  extricated  himself;  and  might  have  foiv.ii.-d 
'such  habits  of  idleness,  as  he  could  never  have 
"overcome. 

The  next  difficulty,  which  Mr.  Mowbray  got 
Into,  was  of  a  more  serious  nature.  It  respected 
'his  religious  principle^.  He  had  now  taken  his 
first  degree.  Most  of  his  old  companions,  who 
^Cvere  all  his  seniors,  were  now  gone  ;  and, 
though  he  was  very  wary  in  forming  any  new 
intimacies  ;  yet  he  could  not  but  occasionally 
inix  with  young  people  of  his  own  standing; 
and  especially  as  he  was  thought  an  ingenious 
man,  and  his  company  was  much  courted.  Two, 
or  three  of  these  were  men  of  very  pleasing 
manners  ;  but  of  a  deistical  cnst.  For  himself, 
though  intended  for  the  church,  'he  had  never 

'teen  -put  on  any  divinity-studies.     His  fa  l  her 

.  *  ' 

was  a  plain,   worthy  man  :   a  good  Christian  in 

i        •  j  «_ 

v  practice  ;  but  little  acquainted  with  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,,  or  the  proofs  of  his  religion  ; 
and,  as  he  had  never  doubted  the  truth  of  it 
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himself,  he  never  conceived  that  any  body  else 
could  doubt  it.  "His  son,,  however,  found 
it  otherwise.  He  seldom,  indeed,  ever  heard 
any  direct  attacks 'on  Christianity;  but  sly  insi- 
nuations thrown  out  amidst  gay  conversation  -on 
other  subjects.  Sometimes  he  would  hear  ^a 
litiie  ridicule  on  the  history  of  the  old  Testa- 
ment— or  a  witticism  on  our  Saviour's  mira- 
cles— or,  perhips,  on  the  irrationality  of  the 
scriptural  scheme  of  redemption.  Hints  of  this 
kind;  continual^  thrown  out  on  these,  and  a 
variety  of  other  topics,  though  never  treated 
with  any  shew  of  argument,  began  at  length  to 
make  some  impression  upon  him.  He  never, 
in'deed,  had  any  doubts  or  cavils  of  his  own  ; 
'but,  being  wholly  uninformed,  he  had  nothing 
to  oppose  to  the  doubts  and  cavils  of  others. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  reasoning  turn,  and  that 
made  the  matter  so  much  the  worse.  The 
objections  he  heard  seemed  founded  in  truth, 
because  he  could  not  answer  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  good  old  notions  of  religion, 
in  winch  he  had  been  brought  up,  though 
wholly  u- 1 founded  on  evidence,  had  rested  so 
long  on  authority,  that  he  knew  not  how  to 
relinquish  them.  'What  lie -had  never  -heard 
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doubted,  seemed  to  be  in  a  good  degree  esta- 
blished. In  the  midst  of  all  this  perplexity,  the 
best  thing  he  thought  he  could  do,  was  to  open 
his  mind  to  a  worthy  clergyman,  whom  he  had 
long  known — the  minister  of  his  father's  parish. 
That  good  man  plainly  saw,  in  his  letter,  a 
candid  mind,  searching  after  truth,  and  returned 
him  the  following  answer: 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Though  nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  convice  an  obstinate  infidel  of  his 
errors,  because  it  is  not  his  head,  but  his  heart, 
that  is  wrong ;  so  nothing  is  easier,  than  to 
prove  the  truth  of  religion  to  a  candid  mind, 
because  there  are  no  prejudices  of  heart  to 
combat ;  and  honest  reason  is  always  open  to 
conviction.  Take  my  word  for  it,  my  dear  Sir, 
the  scruples  you  mention,  are  of  no  consequence. 
But,  as  your  father  tells  me  he  expects  you 
here  in  a  few  weeks,  we  will  put  off  the  dis- 
cussion of  them,  till  you  and  I  meet.  In  the 
mean  time,  to  warn  you  against  these  philo- 
sophers, who  beset  you,  I  may  venture  to  assure 
you,  they  have  never  given  themselves  the 
trouble  tp  examine  the  evidence*  of  religion ; 
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but  take  all  their  knowledge  of  it  from  a  few 
objections,  which,  like  you,  they  have  casually 
heard  in  conversation.  The  true  reasoner  seeks 
for  evidence,  before  he  listens  to  objections. 
When  he  is  secure  of  evidence,  objections  do 
not  easily  shake  him.  He  has  the  best  evidence, 
for  instance,  that  the  tides  of  the  ocean  are  go- 
verned by  the  moon.  Objections  may  puzzle 
him,  but  his  faith  in  his  theory  remains  un- 
shaken. Thus  with  regard  to  Christianity ; 
confirm  your  belief  of  the  authenticity  of  Scrip- 
ture, (for  which  you  have  sufficient  evidence) 
and  difficulties,  which  you  must  expect  to  find 
in  religion,  as  in  every  thing  else,  can  never 
overthrow  it.  Even  if  objections  cannot  readily 
be  answered,  it  is  of  little  consequence.  Your 
vessel  is  held  fast  by  a  sheet-anchor ;  and  the 
few  waves  that  beat  against  it,  can  have  little 
effect.  But  of  these  points  more,  when  we 
meet.  Before  I  conclude,  however,  let  me  just, 
for  the  present,  add  a  few  remarks  on  one  ob- 
jection, which  seems  to  have  taken  particular 
hold  of  you.  I  allude  to  what  you  say  of  the 
variety  of  false  religions,  with  which  the  world 
hath  ever  abounded.  Your  inference,  I  sup- 
pose, is,  though  you  do  not  absolutely  express 
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it,  that  Christianity  may  be  false,  (why  may  ifc 
not  ?)  as  well  as  others.  But  consider,  my 
dear  Sir,  whether  it  is  a  logical  mode  of  ar- 
guing, to  say,  that,  because  there  have  been 
many  tyrants  in  the  world,  all  kings  are 
tyrants;  or,  because  there  are  many  hypo- 
crites, all  people,  who  have  any  appearance 
of  religion,  are  hypocrites.  Can  you  argue  so 
absurdly,  as  to  deduce  .the  falsehood  of  our  reli- 
gion from  the  falsehood  ,of  another?  Every  re- 
ligion must  certainly  be  tried  by  its  own  evi- 
dence; not  by  another's  falsehood.  Consider 
this,  and  believe  me, 

"  Yours,  &C." 


This  letter,  with  the  subsequent  conversa- 
tions, entirely  settled  Mr.  Mowbray's  scru- 
ples; and5  when  he  returned  to  college,  .he  was 
not  only  able  to  baffle  such* little  attacks  as  he 
met  with,  but  to  settle  also  the  religious  opi- 

j  nions  of  two  <or  three  of  his  more  ingenuous 

'  friends. 

The  next  difficulty,  that  /presented  itself  to 
him,  was  the  choice  of  a  mode  of  life.  In 
ge&eral,  -he  was 'determined  to  take  orders; 
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but,  in  what  way  he  should  follow  his  profes- 
sion was  the  doubt.  Three  ways  presented 
themselves  to  him:  One  was,  to  offer  him- 
self a  candidate  for  a  fellowship,  in  which  Jie 
had  good  reason  to  think  he  might  succeed. 
Another  was  to  accept  an  offer  that  had  been 
made  him,  of  travelling  with  a  young  noble- 
man. The  third  was,  to  take  a  curacy,  and 
endeavour  at  once  to  qualify  himself  for  a  liv- 
ing, if  it  should  be  offered  to  him.  Though 
the  discussion  of  these  points  did  not  affect  his 
conscience,  but  engaged  him  only  in  a  pru- 
dential enquiry;  yet,  as  they  were  points  of 
such  importance,  as  would  greatly  affect  his 
future  life,  he  thought  they  well  deserved  a 
very  serious  examination.  The  result  was,  that 
fellows  of  colleges,  when  resident,  unless  they 
were  tutors,  or  had  some  other  active  employ- 
ment,  he  thought,  led  idle,  and  very  unprofi- 
table lives.  The  life  of  a  travelling  tutor  also, 
he  thought  very  dissipated ;  and,  as  far  as  he 
had  observed,  would  disqualify  him,  in  a  good 
degree,  after  he  got  home,  for  the  duties  of 
his  profession.  He  resolved,  therefore,  as  soon 
as  he  took  orders,  to  engage  immediately  in  a 
curacy. 
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But  here  a  new  difficulty  arose.  On  examin- 
ing the  thirty- nine  articles,,  he  was  rather  stag- 
gered at  the  idea  of  a  subscription;  but,  on 
mentioning  his  scruples  to  the  kind  friend,  to 
whom  he  had  before  applyed,  his  doubts  were 
resolved  by  the  following  letter : 

u  It  is  always,  my  dear  sir,  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  see  scruples  in  a  young  mind.  He  who 
never  doubts,  can  never  believe.  His  faith  is 
without  principle. — With  regard  to  the  articles, 
in  the  first  place,  I  think  they  have  been  ill- 
treated  both  by  friends  and  enemies.  The 
many  obsolete  terms,  and  scholastic  phrases, 
which  occur  in  them,  have  occasioned  scruples 
on  one  hand,,  and  objections  on  the  other, 
which  do  not  belong  to  them.  When  they  are 
well  understood,  I  think  there  is  very  little,  at 
which  a  sober  Christian  need  recoil. — But  we  will 
talk  them  over  together,  when  we  meet  in  July. 
For  the  present,  let  me  observe,  that  if  the  can- 
didate for  orders  cannot  reconcile  himself  to  the 
general  and  simple  idea  of  every  article,  I  think 
"he  should  not  subscribe  at  all.  But  then  again, 
with  regard  to  the  various  explanations  which 
arise  on  each  article,  he  must  be  left  at  some 
liberty.  The  articles  themselves,  by  charitably 
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referring  us  to  scripture  (see  Art.  vi.)  allow  this 
liberty.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  first  article, 
we  profess  we  believe  in  one  God ;  and  also  in 
the  holy  Trinity.  This  I  call  the  general  and 
Simple  idea  of  the  article.  But  with  regard  to 
the  explanatory  parts  of  the  article,  I  subscribe 
them  only  as  they  agree  with  scripture.  Indeed 
it  is  impossible;  that  so  many  thousand  people, 
as  have  subscribed  these  articles,  can  agree  in 
every  minute  particular.  On  the  common 
maxim  therefore  that,  nemo  tenetur  adimpossibile, 
it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  it  was  ever  expected. 
Though  all  who  subscribe,  must  believe  in  the 
Trinity ;  yet  people  may  have  their  particular 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  attributes,  and  sub- 
stance, as  it  is  expressed,  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Another  thing  may 
be  considered.  The  great  end  of  the  articles, 
which  were  imposed  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
certainly  was,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
church.  This  too  gives  us  some  latitude  in  our 
subscription.  It  follows,  that  in  this  light  we 
are  chiefly  to  look  at  them.  He,  therefore, 
who  can  subscribe  to  their  general  sense,  as,  I 
have  just  explained  it,  and  takes  care  never  to 
militate  (whatever  he  may  think  in  private) 
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against  what  he  honestly  supposes  to  be 
particular  meaning  in  the  explanation  of  each 
article,  may,  in  my  opinion,  subscribe  with  a.  very 
easy  conscience. 

"  I  am,  &c.  &c." 


After  he  was  settled  in  his  curacy,  the  first 
difficulty  he  had  to  contend  with,  was  a  narrow 
income.  At  college,  where  he  had  every  thing, 
in  a  manner,  provided  for  him,  and  where  his 
father  bore  his  expenses,  he  was  not  so  sensible 
how  his  money  was  expended.  But  now,  when 
he  had  the  entire  management  of  his  own 
affairs;  and  was  determined,  that  his  father, 
who  had  enough  to  do  with  his  money,  should 
be  at  no  farther  expense  with  him, 'he  found  he 
had  a  new  trade  to  learn — the  art,  which  was 
not  easy,  of  balancing  his  necessities  with  his 
means.  The  little  stock  he  had  to  begin  with, 
was  rather  carelessly  expended  at  first;  and  he 
found  himself  aground  before  he  was  aware. 
This  was  a  good  lesson  to  him.  He  had  credit 
it  is  true,  enough  to  supply  his  wants.  But  the 

idea  pf  living  on  credit,  was  very  formidable  to 
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him.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  get  out  of  that 
disagreeable  state,  as  soon  as  possible  ;  to  make 
his  wants  as  few  as  he  could  ; — and  for  the  fu- 
ture to  depend  on  his  own  frugality  and  ceco- 
nomy.  In  this  resolution  he  persevered,  and 
found  himself,  in  a  year  or  two,  not  only  master 
of  all  his  expenses,  but  with  a  little  sum  of 
money  in  his  pocket  for  any  emergence.  He 
used  often  to  say,  he  thought  any  man  might 
be  rich,  if  he  pleased.  A  large  family  indeed, 
or  misfortune,  altered  the  case  ;  but  in  general, 
a  man  of  narrow  fortune,  by  contracting  his 
wants,  and  by  living  within  his  incom'e,  might 
have  more  than  his  wants  required  ;  which  a 
man  of  the  greatest  fortune  could  not  have 
without  oeconorny.  So  that,  in  fact,  oeconomy, 
he  said,  reduced  all  fortunes,  in  a  manner,  to  one 
level. 

Another  great  difficulty,  of  which  he  at  first 
complained,  when  he  went  to  his  curacy,  was 
the  want  of  books.  At  college  he  enjoyed  a 
continual  feast.  He  had  arts  and  sciences,  in 
every  shape,  placed  before  him  ;  and  could  roam 
from  one  to  another,  without  satiety.— This 
made  the  spare  diet  of  a  poor  curate's  library 
go  down,  at  first,  but  heavily.  He  began,  how- 

Y 
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ever,  to  consider,  that  there  might  be  a  luxury 
of  the  mind,  which  ought  to  be  repressed,  as 
well  as  of  the  appetite.  By  degrees,  therefore, 
he  began  to  acquiesce  in  these  prudent  maxims, 
that  a  professional  man  ought  to  study  such 
books  chiefly  as  relate  to  his  profession  ; — and 
that  a  multifarious  mode  of  reading,  though  it 
might  obtain  him  the  title  of  a  learned  man, 
and  make  him  shine  in  conversation,  would  but 
little  advance  him  in  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
profession. — Under  the  influence  of  these  judici- 
ous maxims,  he  reconciled  himself  to  a  few  good 
divinity-books,  which  his  own  little  study  afford- 
ed ;  and  became  a  better  divine,  by  so  much  as 
he  became  a  less  general  scholar. 

The  civilities  he  met  with  in  his  parish  led 
him  into  his  next  difficulty.  He  was  a  very 
pleasing  young  man  ;  and  as  the  neighbourhood 
was  genteel,  he  was  oftener  invited  among  them, 
than  was  agreeable  to  him.  The  great  objects 
of  his  fear,  from  these  frequent  invitations, 
were  dissipation  and  indulgence.  To  pay  his 
occasional  compliments  to  his  neighbours,  he 
thought  right;  but  rounds  of  visiting,  as  is 
common  in  country  towns,  he  conceived  to  be 
a  great  incroachment  on  his  time.  His  parish 
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engagements,  and  his  preparation  for  Sunday, 
left  him  but  little  time  for  pursuing  his  other 
studies ;  and  he  was  very  desirous  to  have  it 
broken  in  upon  as  little  as  possible.  When  he 
dined,  therefore,  he  never  chose  to  sit  long 
after  dinner  ;  and  when  he  drank  tea,  he  rarely 
spent  the  evening.  Business  was  his  apology ; 
and,  as  he  was  known  to  be  a  young  man, 
who  did  not  neglect  his  business,  his  apology 
was  never  ill-taken;  and,  indeed,  his  company 
(like  other  things,  that  are  not  easily  to  be  had) 
was  the  more  desired.  Cards  he  never  touched; 
and  that  made  it  the  easier  for  him,  when  the 
company  broke  into  card- parties,  to  withdraw. 

As  he  was  thus  fearful  of  contracting  habit* 
of  dissipation,  among  his  rich  neighbours,  he 
was  equally  fearful  of  getting  habits  of  indul- 
gencei  He  never  suffered  his  appetite  to  range 
among  niceties  ;  but  always  made  his  meal  of 
some  plain  dish,  that  stood  near  him.  Wine 
he  never  tasted ;  or  did  but  just  taste  it,  for 
form's  sake.  No  man,  he  thought,  had  a  na- 
tural inclination  for  wine.  A  love  for  it  is 
merely  induced  by  habit ;  and  when  it  becomes 
a  want)  it  becomes  often  an  inconvenience. 
All  this  strictness  in  eating  and  drinking,  he 

Y2 
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practised,,  not  only  as  a  religious  and  temperate 
man,  but  as  a  prudent  man  also,  that  he  might 
not  form  such  habits  in  his  youth,  as  would 
call  for  more  indulgence,  when  he  grew  old; 
and  might  create  wants,  which  it  might  not  be 
so  easy,  in  many  parts  of  his  life,  to  supply. 
He  could  not,  however,  do  all  this  without 
great  exertions,  and  many  efforts  of  that  inde- 
pendent spirit,  which  alone  can  make  a  man 
master  of  his  own  actions.  After  a  little  per- 
severance, as  his  character  was  well  known,  all 
solicitation  ceased,  and  he  was  the  more  re- 
spected. 

But,  though  he  shunned  conviviality  among 
his  richer  neighbours,  he  was  very  desirous  of 
convivial  intercourse  with  his  poorer  parishion- 
ers. He  was  acquainted  with  an  amiable,  and 
benevolent  clergyman,  who  used  always  to  at- 
tend the  christening-suppers,  and  club-feasts,  of 
his  poor  neighbours;  to  which  he  always  con- 
tributed the  value  of  his  own  portion.  His 
motive,  on  these  occasions,  was  to  be  a  regu- 
lating principle  among  them ;  and  to  teach 
them,  by  example,  to  follow  the  good  old 
proverb,  which  enjoins  us  to  be  merry  and 
wise.  He  was  a  man  of  so  much  dignity  of 
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character,  and  ready  wit.,  that  he  overawed  any 
appearance  of  impropriety.     At  the  same  time, 
he  could  adapt  himself  to  his  uninformed  com- 
pany, with  so  much  ease — had  such  a  fund  of 
good  humour  about  him,  shewing  itself  in   a 
thousand  lively  ways — and  could  command  such 
a    variety   of   pleasing   conversation,    that   his 
honest  neighbours  were  all  disappointed,  when 
any   accident  prevented  his   appearing  among 
them.      What   he  said  about   the  weather — 
about   harvest — or    the  time    of  sowing — was 
received    like  an  oracle.     At  the  same   time, 
he  could  throw  in  little  pieces   of  advice — or 
make   up   a  difference — or  give   a   gentle  re- 
proof— or  «a  short,    religious   lesson  ;    and  by 
some  apt  story,  could  illustrate  what  he  said. 
All  was    well    taken,    and   generally  had    its 
effect.     In  short,  his  company  listened  to  him, 
and  was  delighted  with  him  on  every  subject — 
they   were    entertained    and    instructed — they 
loved  him  like  a  father;  and  yet  they  all  stood 
greatly  in  awe  of  him.     With  the  character  of 
this   very    amiable    man,    Mr.  Mowbray  was 
always  extremely  pleased ;  and  wished  to  imi- 
tate him   in  this  social  intercourse    with    his 
neighbours,  which  he  thought  might  be  made 
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s'o  conducive  to  their  improvement.  But  he 
found  it  required  peculiar  talents  ;  and  talents 
which  he  did  not  possess.  He  made  two  or 
three  aukward  attempts ;  but  was  mortified  to 
find,  he  could  neither  make  his  conversation 
agreeable  to  them,  nor  check  such  little  inde- 
cencies, as  it  was  not  proper  for  him  to  witness, 
He  gave  up  the  business,  therefore,  as  a  matter 
which  he  was  not  qualified  to  undertake  ;  and 
resolved  to  pursue  his  clerical  duty  in  modes 
better  accommodated  to  his  genius. — It  is  a 
great  part  of  wisdom  to  determine,  in  what  way 
a  man's  usefulness  may  best  be  employed. 

While  Mr.  Mowbray  was  thus  endeavouring 
to  do  all  the  good  he  could  in  his  curacy,  a 
benefice  fell  vacant,  which  his  friends  thought 
he  had  interest  to  procure.  He  had  scruples 
however  on  this  head.  He  did  not  like  the 
confidence  of  a  man's  putting  himself  forward 
to  obtain  a  benefice.  He  thought  it  was  saying^ 
in  other  words,  /  ant  qualified  for  it,  and  am 
able  to  discharge  it.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
a  man  only  accepts  what  is  offered,  he  does  not 
pledge  himself  so  roundly  to  discharge  thq 
duties  of  it.  Part  of  the  weight  rests  upon 
the  person  who  promoted  him  ;  though  he 
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does  not,  on  that  consideration,   think  himself 
less  bound  to  exert  his  best  endeavours. 

Mr.Mowbray  was  soon,  however,  relieved  from 
the  solicitations  of  his  friends  on  one  hand,  and 
his  own  scruples  on  the  other.  By  an  applica- 
tion, unknown  to  him,  from  an  old  college 
friend,  another  living  was  offered  to  him,  which 
he  accepted  without  scruple. 

The  first  difficulty  that  occurred  to  him  on 
this  change  in  his  situation,  was  in  the  matter 
of  dilapidations.  When  the  executor  of  a 
clergyman  is  in  affluent  circumstances,  there  is 
no  occasion  to  be  very  ceremonious.  But  when 
a  poor  widow  is  left  in  indigence,  the  case  is 
often  a  hard  one.  Mr.  Mowbray  indeed  thought, 
that  the  widows  of  clergymen  were  often  treat- 
ed with  too  much  severity  on  these  occasions. 
In  the  hour  of  affliction,  they  cannot  be  well 
attentive  to  matters  of  interest ;  and  advan- 
tage hath  sometimes  been  taken  of  this  circum- 
stance. Usages  in  different  countries  depend 
often  on  precedents.  In  Norfolk,  particularly, 
dilapidation-demands  were  become  so  exorbi- 
tant, that  a  subscription  was  talked  of  to  ena- 
ble widows  to  defend  their  rights.  Mr.  Mow- 
bray,  however,  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of 
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carrying  matters  to  extremity.  He  was  only 
concerned  how  to  keep  his  generosity  to  the 
widow  within  the  bounds  of  justice  to  himself. 
She  was  left  but  in  low  circumstances  ;  and  his 
own  were  far  from  ample.  The  parsonage- 
house  too  had  been  much  neglected,  and  was  in 
very  bad  repair.  But  though  he  could  not  be 
so  generous,  as  he  wished  ;  yet  he  deducted  one 
fehird  from  his  surveyor's  estimate :  and  when 
cavils  were  unhandsomely  made  even  to  this  es- 
timate, moderate  as  it  was,  he  was  so  far  from, 
taking  offence  at  the  want  of  candour  in  those, 
with  whom  he  was  concernedA  that  he  at  once 
gave  up  the  articles  in  dispute  ;  and  would  set- 
tle no  accounts,  till  the  widow  was  fully  satisfied. 
In  some  degree,  indeed,  he  was  selfish  in  what  he 
had  done;  though  it  was  a  commendable  selfish- 
ness :  he  wished  the  first  impression  he  gave, 
on  entering  his  parish,  might  be  that  of  modera- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  he  was  well  settled,  he  found  new 
difficulties.  He  had  many  wealthy  neighbours, 
with  all  of  whom  he  wished  to  live  on  the  best 
terms  ;  and  yet  he  was  more  afraid  now,  than 
when  he  was  a  curate,  of  too  social  an  inter- 
course with  them.  He  thought  it  would  agree 
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neither  with  his  time,  nor  his  pocket.  When 
he  was  a  curate,  his  dining,  now  and  then,  with 
a  neighbour,  was  of  no  consequence.  But 
now,  when  he  was  settled  in  a  house  of  his' 
own,  he  could  not  properly  accept  an  invitation, 
without  giving  one  in  return ;  and  all  that 
troublesome,  and  expensive  reciprocation  of 
jovial  eating,  and  drinking,  he  dreaded.  He 
declined,  therefore,  the  first  invitation  to  dinner, 
which  he  received ;  and,  instead  of  dining,  begged 
leave  to  wait  on  the  family  at  tea.  It  was  soon 
understood,  that  he  did  not  chuse  to  dine  abroad ; 
and  as  he  went  freely  among  his  neighbours  on 
other  occasions,  and  was  always  glad  to  meet 
them  ajt  tea  in  his  own  house,  he  gave  no 
offence. 

As  he  became  more  acquainted  with  his 
parish,  he  found  many  sectaries  in  it— presby- 
terians — quakers — and  methodists, — with  all  of 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  live  a  peaceful  life. 

There  were  many  things  in  them  all  which 
he  liked.  The  presbyterians,  he  thought,  came 
so  near  the  church,  that  it  was  a  pity  they 
could  not  unite.  Nay,  he  went  farther,  and 
thought  many  of  their  objections  to  the  es- 
tablishment were  really  well-founded:  though 
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at  the  same  time,  they  were  hardly,  he  thought, 
sufficient  to  occasion  a  separation.  In  civil  mat- 
ters, he  owned,  he  thought  government  pressed 
too  hard  upon  them.  He  did  not  pretend  to 
much  judgment  in  political  matters,  but  as  far 
as  he  could  judge,  the  test  act  appeared  to  him 
an  unnecessary  restraint. 

In  the  quaker,  he  admired  his  Christian  de- 
portment— his  gentle,  inoffensive  manners — and 
his  charitable  disposition  to  people  of  all  reli- 
gious persuasions :  though,  at  the  same  time, 
he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  his  opinions 
about  the  sacrament — about  divine  worship- — 
and  other  points,,  which  he  thought  unscrip- 
tural . 

Of  the  methodists  in  general,  he  had  a  very 
good  opinion.  He  saw  a  zeal  in  them,  which  he 
thought  truly  Christian ;  and  he  heard,  with 
pleasure,  of  great  reformations  often  wrought 
by  that  zeal  among  colliers,  manufacturers,  and 
other  abandoned  people.  He  allowed  that  many 
of  the  rigid  professors  of  this  sect  held  opinions 
which  he  thought  not  only  unscriptural,  but  of 
bad  tendency — as  what  some  of  them  called  the 
doctrine  of  assurance,  which  taught  that  chris- 
tians  might  arrive  at  a  sinless  state — -such  also 
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was  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  which  many 
of  them  held,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  in  a  very 
unscriptural  sense.  He  was  hurt  also,  by  the 
uncharitable  opinions,  which  they  often  enter- 
tained of  those  who  did  not  believe  as  they 
did.  Their  high  notions  of  faith,  compared  with 
good  works,  he  considered  also  as  unscriptural. 
They  seemed  to  consider  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  ends  in  themselves,  rather  than  as 
the  means  to  restore  man  to  that  state  of  purity, 
which  he  had  lost ;  and  which  restoration  seems 
to  be  the  great  purpose  of  the  gospel.  These 
opinions  however,  which  appeared  to  him  as 
erroneous,  related  only  to  a  few.  All  those 
pious  men,  who  were  branded  with  the  name  of 
methodists,  because  their  lives  were  strictly 
Christian,  he  held  in  the  highest  esteem :  and 
always  felt  himself  greatly  ^flattered,  if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed,  when  he  himself  was 
called  a  methodist,  as  he  knew  he  sometimes 
was. 

Thus,  by  endeavouring  to  fix  his  eye  on  what 
he  saw  most  valuable  in  each,  and  not  dwel- 
ling on  any  of  their  opinions,  however  unscrip- 
tural he  might  suppose  them,  he  gave  offence  to 
none,  and  made  himself  a  kind  of  central  point 
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to  all ;   each   thinking   him  more   their  friend, 
than  they  thought  each  other. 

His  next  great  difficulty  arose  about  tithes — 
that  great  object  of  contest  between  the  clergy 
and  laity.  Though  the  clergyman  has  the  same 
right  to  his  tithes,  which  the  landlord  has  to 
his  rent,  (the  same  law  giving  a  title  to  each) 
and  though  the  farmer  takes  his  land  at  an  un- 
der-price,  because  of  this  yearly  demand  upon 
it ;  yet  still,  as  the  value  of  tithes  increases 
with  the  farmer's  expense,  and  labour,  it  is  an 
invidious  mode  of  maintaining  the  clergy,  if 
it  could  be  removed ;  and  is  certainly  a  con- 
tinual- call  upon  them  for  all  their  prudence, 
moderation,  and  management.  They  have 
their  own  popularity  in  the  parish  to  consider — 
their  own  interest — and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
of  their  successors,  for  which  they  are  in  trust. 
Too  great  strictness,  where  the  increase  arises 
from  the  farmer's  exertions,  •  would  not  only  be 
unpopular,  but  it  would  be  wrong  in  itself.  In 
his  own  labour,  and  improvements,  his  own 
gain  should  surely  preponderate.  In  the  proper 
adjustment  of  this  matter  lies  one  of  the  cler- 
gyman's great  difficulties.  When  the  tithes  are 
greatly  underlet,  no  minister,  who  values  his 
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usefulness  in  a  parish,  will  attempt  to  raise 
them  to  their  full  extent :  and  yet  it  may  be 
right,  with  great  caution,  to  raise  them  a  little. 
If  the  tithes  be  rectorial,  and  much  under- 
valued, there  is  perhaps  no  harm  in  the  minis- 
ter's taking  them  for  a  year,  or  two,  into  his 
own  hands,  and  by  that  means  shewing  the 
farmer  how  much  under  their  value  they  were 
rated.  By  this  he  might  raise  them  a  little 
without  murmuring :  and  if  he  can  do  it,  the 
best  way  perhaps  is,  to  let  each  farmer  rent  his 
own. — But  if  the  tithes  be  vicarial,  the  minis- 
ter cannot  so  well  ascertain  their  value  by  taking 
them  into  his  own  hands.  They  consist  of  such 
a  number  of  petty  articles,  that  the  collection 
of  them  in  kind,  would  both  be  very  vexatious 
to  the  farmer,  and  very  troublesome  to  him- 
self. Mr.  Mowbray's  tithes  were  vicarial ;  and 
he  was  well  assured  the  composition  for  them 
was  much  under  their  value.  But  nothing  could 
have  tempted  him  to  ascertain  their  value  by 
taking  them  into  his  own  hands.  He  had  an 
instance,  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  of  its  mis- 
chievous effects.  The  vicar,  disagreeing  with 
his  parishioners  on  this  head,  determined  to  ga- 
ther his  tithes  himself.  He  built  a  dairy,  in 
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the  first  place,  and  fitted  up  other  conveniences 
to  receive  his  tithe.-     This  was  a  great  expense 
at  the  outset.     He  was  at  great  expense  likewise 
in  collecting  the  various   articles,  of  which  his 
tithe  consisted.     In  this  odious  business  he  was 
vexed  also  with  a  thousand  tricks,  which  the 
farmers  continually  put  upon  him,  and  which  he 
could  not  prevent.     The  sale  of  his   commodi- 
ties was  another  source  of  difficulty  to   him* — 
And  lastly,  the  greater  part  of  his   parishioners 
forsook  his    church,  declaring  they   could  not 
believe  a  man  could  have  any   regard  for  their 
spiritual  welfare,  who  had  so  little  concern  for 
their  temporal  quiet.     In  short,  he   found   that 
to  set  his  face  against  a  whole  parish  was  a  very 
arduous   attempt,  and  never  likely   to  succeed. 
Hav»ng  gotten,  therefore,  nothing  but  mischief 
himself,  by  the  vexation    he  had  occasioned   to 
others ;  and  having  entirely  lost  all  respect,  and 
influence  in  his  parish,  he  was  obliged,  at  length, 
to  sit  down  quietly  with  his  loss  ;  and  glad  to 
put  things  again  on  their  old  footing. 

Mr.  Mowbray,  however,  did  not  need  examples 
of  this  kind  to  teach  him  a  more  moderate 
conduct.  He  valued  the  love  of  his  parish 
much  more  than  the  increase  of  his  tithes :  and 
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resolved,  if  he  could  not  raise  them  with  the 
consent  of  his  parishioners,  to  leave  the  matter 
undone.  He  knew  his  tithes  were  undervalued, 
and  that  his  predecessor  was  about  to  raise  his 
composition  at  the  time  of  his  death.  All  this 
he  occasionally  mentioned  in  conversation  to 
the  heads  of  the  parish  ;  and,  after  he  had  been 
a  while  settled  among  them,  and  had  given 
them  various  instances  of  his  moderation,  he 
reminded  them,  that  p  tatoes  which  were  come 
much  into  tillage,  had  been  adjudged  a  vica- 
rial tithe ;  and  that  as  provisions  were  become 
dearer,  and  they  had  a  better  market  for  their 
corn  and  cattle,  he  doubted  not,  but  they  would 
think  it  reasonable,  that  some  little  proportion 
of  that  increased  value  should  be  added  to  his 
tithes.  Otherwise,  the  same  cause,  which  in- 
creased their  profits,  would  only  increase  his 
expenses.  He  then  called  the  parish  together  in 
vestry;  shewed  them  his  books — and  made  them 
an  offer,  that  if  they  would  raise  his  composi- 
tion to  the  moderate  sum  he  mentioned,  far  be- 
low the  real  value  of  his  tithes,  and  collect  them 
for  him,  so  as  to  give  him  no  trouble  about 
them,  they  might  make  the  adjustment  them- 
selves :  and  he  promised,  on  his  part,  never  to 
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raise  them  again,  while  he  lived.  The  parish 
owned  the- conditions  were  very  reasonable,  and 
accepted  them.  Only,  as  they  foresaw  there 
would  be  obstinate  people,  he  must  engage,  they 
told  him,  to  stand  by  them. 

The  caution  was  not  unnecessary.  A  neigh- 
bouring farmer,  who  '  had  cultivated  a  great 
quantity  of  potatoes,  was  raised  by  the  parish 
somewhat  more  than  the  rest,  which  he  refused 
tq  pay,  alledging  that  the  minister  had  no  right 
to  the  tithe  of  potatoes.  Mr.  Mowbray  assured 
him  it  was  an  adjudged  case,  and  did  what  he 
could  to  persuade  him  not  to  be  obstinate  ;  but 
in  vain.  So  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying an  attorney  to  commence  a  suit  against 
him.  The  farmer  finding  the  matter  grew  se- 
rious, consulted  his  lawyer,  and  by  his  advice 
made  up  the  affair  as  quickly  as  he  could.  Mr. 
Mowbray  told  him,  that  as  he  had  refused  his 
offer,  he  was  not  included  in  the  promise  he  had 
made  to  the  other  farmers  of  not  raising  his 
tithe.  So  that,  as  I  am  convinced,  said  he, 
you  are  rated  much  too  low,  I  must  insist  upon 
double  the  sum,  at  which  they  rated  you.  The 
farmer  was  very  sorry  for  what  had  passed — beg- 
ged it  might  never  be  remembered  again ;  and 
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that  he  might  not  be  singled  out  in  any  particu- 
lar way  in  the  parish. — On  such  a  submission 
his  request  was  easily  granted. 

Another  person  in  the  parish  thought  himself 
much  aggrieved  by  this  new  composition,  and 
therefore  refused  to  pay  it.  Mr.  Mowbray  told 
him,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  the  compo- 
sition was  fair,  and  equal':  and  as  the  parish  in 
vestry  had  made  it  for  him,  he  must  stand  by 
them.  But,  said  he,  if  you  think  yoursejf 
aggrieved,  you  have  your  redress  in  your  own 
hand ;  and  may  insist  upon  my  taking  my  tithes 
in  kind.  You  will  then"  have  strict  justice  done 
you ;  for  you  cannot,  in  that  case,  pay  more 
than  the  law  allows.  The  farmer  could  not 
possibly  object  to  that;  and,  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  the  vicar  would  not  go  on  with 
such  a  troublesome  business,  informed  him, 
soon  afterwards,  that  a  tithe-pig  was  ready  to 
be  delivered.  Mr.  Mowbray,  who  was  easily 
able  to  manage  one  man,  though  he  could  not 
the  whole  parish,  sent  his  clerk  with  a  note,  in- 
forming the  farmer  he  had  authorised  the  bearer 
to  receive  the  pig,  and  all  his  other  tithes,  as 
they  became  due. — That,  as  to  his  garden,  he 
would  put  him  to  no  vexation  in  drawing  the 
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tithe  himself;  but  should  appoint  some  poor 
person  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  whom  the 
farmer  should  give  what,  on  his  honour,  he 
thought  was  the  tenth  part  of  its  produce.  The 
farmer,  who  was  a  head- strong  man,  and  had 
acted  all  this  silly  part,  rather  out  of  a  bravado, 
than  through  any  real  sense  of  injury,  seeing 
the  vicar  was  in  earnest,  begged  he  would  ac- 
cept the  pig  ;  and  that  nothing  more  might  be 
said  about  the  matter. — Thus,  Mr.  Mowbray 
got  this  troublesome  affair  of  his  tithes  settled ; 
and,  without  forfeiting  the  love,  and  esteem  of 
his  parish,  made  more  of  them,  than  if  he  had 
raised  them  much  more  considerably,  and  col- 
lected them  himself.  The  little  opposition  he 
had  met  with,  and  his  steady  conduct  in  re- 
turn, was  well  taken  by  the  parish  in  general ; 
as,  in  fact,  the  opposition  was  rather  against 
the  farmers,  who  had  settled  the  tithe,  than 
against  the  vicar  himself. 

Soon  after  he  had  settled  this  difficulty,  he 
met  with  another,  which  was  wholly  unlooked 
for.  The  time  of  the  general  election  drew  on ; 
in  which,  as  he  never  troubled  his  head  with 
politics,  he  determined  to  take  no  part.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  one  of  the  candidates  was 
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favoured  by  his  patron  ;  and,  on  the  strength 
of  that,  waited  on  Mr.  Mo\vbray}  to  request  the 
favour  of  his  vote  and  interest.  Mr.  Mowbray 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him  ;  but, 
from  his  general  character,  believed  him  to  be  a 
debauched  man,  without  any  sense  of  religion. 
Such  a  man  was  very  unlikely  to  meet  encou- 
ragement from  a  person  of  Mr.  Mowb-ray's 
strict  way  of  thinking..  He  received,,  therefore, 
such  an  answer,  as  he  could  only  interpret  into 
a  denial.  Surprized  at  this  reception,  the  can- 
didate went  immediately  to  Sir  W.  B.  the  pa- 
tron. Sir  W.  who  was  much  hurt  at  the  thing, 
only  replied,  that  Mr.  Mowbray  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  world  ;  but  he  would  talk  to 
him  on  the  subject.  It  was  rather  indelicate  in 
Sir  W.  to  urge  a  request  of  this  kind  on  a  man, 
who  was  under  obligations  to  him.  Mr.  Mow- 
bray, however,  still  persisted  ;  he  could  not,  he 
saifl,  in  conscience,  give  his  vote  to  place  any 
person  in  a  public  station,  of  whom  he  had  a 
bad  opinion.  —  Sir  W.  left  him,  with  some 
little  heat.  It  was  the  first  favour,  he  said,  he 
had  ever  asked  of  him  ;  and  should  be  the  last. 
—  Mr.  Mowbray  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  say  more 
at  that  time  ;  but  the  next  morning  he  waited 
z  2 
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upon  him,  and  told  him,  how  much  he  was 
hurt  with  the  appearance  of  ingratitude,  which, 
he  begged  might  not  be  laid  to  his  charge. 
Points  of  conscience,  he  said,  superseded  all 
other  obligations :  and  the  trust  reposed  by 
the  country  in  every  voter,  he  owned,  appeared 
to  him  as  a  matter  of  that  kind.  He  did  not 
care  to  enter  much  into  the  character  of  the 
person  in  question  ;  but  he  insinuated,  that  a 
man,  who  had  forfeited  the  public  esteem,  was 
but  ill-qualified  to  be  placed  in  the  legislature 
of  a  country.  Sir  W.  who  was,  at  the  bottom, 
a  man  of  virtue,  sense,  and  candour,  heard 
him  with  great  patience  ;  and  owned  what  he 
said  was  very  just.  In  a  question  of  bribery, 
he  allowed,  it  made  little  difference,  whether  a 
man  voted  for  a  pot  of  beer,  a  sum  of  money,  or 
to  favour  a  friend.  In  a  few  days  after,  he  met 
Mr.  Mowbray  accidentally,  and  shaking  him 
by  the  hand,  I  have  been  thinking,  said  he,  of 
what  passed  between  us  last  Wednesday  ;  and  I 
candidly  acknowledge  I  have  been  led  away  too 
much,  in  these  matters,  by  party.  I  have  re- 
ceived, however,  a  note  this  morning  from  your 
worthy  friend,  which  informs  me,  he  declines 
giving  any  farther  trouble  to  the  county.  This 
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I  consider  as  a  very  fortunate  circumstance :  for 
I  had  begun  thoroughly  to  repent  of  the  encou- 
ragement I  had  given  him  ;  and,  for  the  future, 
shall  be  more  cautious  how  I  enter  into  engage- 
ments of  this  kind  again. 

Among  other  difficulties,  which  perplexed 
Mr.  Mowbray,  the  choice  of  a  proper  mode  of 
preaching  was  not  one  of  the  least.  The  dif- 
ficulty lay  in  adapting  his  discourses  to  the  lower 
people,  and  yet  forming  them  so  as  not  to  dis- 
gust the  higher  part  of  his  audience.  The 
parish-minister,  he  thought,  whose  congregation 
commonly  consisted  of  both  kinds  of  people, 
lay  under  a  great  difficulty  on  this  head.  There, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  two  great  inlets  of  divine 
instruction — one  through  the  imagination)  the 
other  through  reason.  The  uninformed  mind 
received  its  confined  knowledge  chiefly  through 
the  imagination :  the  cultivated  mind,  through 
reason.  And,  as  the  imagination  of  those  who 
cannot  reason,  is,  perhaps,  stronger  than  in 
those  who  can,  the  enthusiastic  preacher,  who 
addresses  himself  to  the  imagination  of  low 
people,  has  often  a  surprizing  command  over 
their  passions.  At  the  same  time,  such  an  ad- 
dress to  an  enlightened  audience^  would  only 
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raise  disgust.     By  telling  a  plain,  ignorant,  but 
well-disposed  man,  of  Christ's  sufferings  for  his 
sake,  and  dwelling  pathetically  upon  them,  you 
may  perhaps  exeite  in  him  a  great  fervor  of  de- 
votion.    But  rhapsody  will  not  convince.     The 
enlightened  mind,   that  wants  conviction,   re- 
quires evidence.  Mr.  Mowbray  therefore  thought 
the  most  generally  useful  way  of  preaching  was 
to  take  plain  subjects — chiefly  evangelical — to 
explain  them  both   by  argument,  and,  when  it 
could  easily  be  done,  by  illustrations.     But  all 
argument  he  rejected,  which  he  conceived  was 
not  intelligible  to  the  lowest  people.     He  was 
fond  also  of   explaining  scripture- stories,   and 
examples,  which  he  always  thought  were  listen- 
ed to  with  attention ;  and  of  making  close  ap- 
plications to  such  particular  characters,  virtues, 
and  vices,  as  he  thought  might  produce  the  best 
effect. 

The  last  difficulty,  which  perplexed  the  mind 
of  this  conscientious  clergyman,  was  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  expenses.  His  income  he  con- 
sidered as  a  trust,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  em- 
ploy to  the  best  advantage.  It  wras  not  large  ; 
but  he  had  rendered  it  certain,  which  was  a  great 
help  to  a  methodical  distribution  of  it.  Whe- 
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ther  it  was  large,  however,  or  small,  was  not  the 
question  ;  but  whether  he  made  a  proper  use  of 
it,  whatever  it  was.  His  expenses  had  three  ob- 
jeets  ;  his  own  maintenance  ;  a  little  provision 
for  casualties,  and  putting  forward  his  family  ; 
and  a  fund  for  charity.  His  wife  brought  him  a 
small  fortune,  which  was  settled  upon  her;  and 
he  wished  to  make,  every  year,  a  little  addition  to 
it ;  which,  if  God  should  spare  him  a  few  years, 
he  hoped  might  answer  all  the  moderate  purpo- 
ses he  wished  for  his  family.  How  much  his 
economy  in  his  private  expenses  enabled  him  to 
do  on  the  other  two  heads,  is  surprizing.  He 
now  found  the  advantage  of  forming  early  habits 
of  frugality.  He  had  allowed  himself  a  taste 
for  expense  in  nothing.  He  gave  no  dinners.  His 
table,  though  plentiful,  was  unacquainted  with 
delicacies  of  any  kind.  Wine  he  considered  as  a 
cordial ;  not  as  an  indulgence.  Except,  therefore, 
when  a  friend  accidentally  partook  of  his  family- 
meal,  his  table  was  never  arranged  with  bottles, 
and  glasses.  In  his  dress  he  was  equally  frugal. 
He  was  the  plain  clergyman,  affecting  nothing 
beyond  the  propriety,  arid  decency,  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  and  his  wife,  though  always  neat,  was 
never  fine.  Three  servants  were  all  he  wanted. 
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They  were  attached  to  him ;  and  he  thought  no- 
thing was  lost  in  treating  them  kindly,  and  gene- 
xously.  As  he  seldom  went  abroad  himself;  and 
rarely,  when  he  did  go,  took  a  servant  with  him, 
they  had  little  intercourse  with  other  servants ; 
and  were  thus  bred  up  in  domestic  habits.  ^  His 
whole  income  was  together  about  ^350  a  year. 
As  nearly  as  he  could,  he  brought  his  household 
expenses  within  ^200.  One  hundred  he  endea- 
voured to  lay  by  for  his  family ;  and  rarely  spent 
less  than  the  remaining  ^50,  either  in  cha- 
rity— or  in  little  loans ;  or  other  benevolent 
purposes. 


THE 
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WHO    MADE 


A  Conscience  of  nothing. 


The  character  of  a  Clergyman,  &c. 


MR.  Simonds  had  raised  a  very  large  fortune  in 
trade ;  and  thinking  it  prudent  to  realize  a  part 
of  his  immense  wealth,  he  purchased  an  estate 
in  Somersetshire,  to  which  was  attached  the  ad- 
vowson  of  a  good  living.  He  had  three  sons. 
As  he  proposed  to  make  a  family,  he  bred  up  the 
eldest  to  the  respectable  employment  of  a  gen- 
tleman. The  second,  he  placed  in  his  own 
counting-house ;  and  considering  the  living  in 
Somersetshire  as  a  good  patrimony  for  Dick,  the 
youngest,  he  sent  him  to  be  qualified  for  it  at 
the  university. 

Dick,  who  had  seen  nothing  of  his  father's  se- 
rious attention  to  the  important  business  of  the 
counting-house  ;  and  had  been  a  witness  only  of 
his  looser  hours  of  relaxation,  had  been  taught. 
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from  his  infancy,  to  consider  life  merely  as  a 
scene  of  jollity ;  and  carried  these  lively  princi- 
ples with  him  to  college,  where  he  soon  obtain- 
ed the  title,  in  the  language  of  that  place,  of  a 
buck  of  the  first  head.  His  father,  who  was  not 
himself  very  deep  in  religious  studied,  had  no 
idea  of  the  necessity  of  any  thing  to  qualify 
his  son  for  the  church,*but  a  degree  at  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  Dick  himself  hardly  saw  the  ne- 
cessity even  of  that. 

Often  would  his  tutor  put  good  books  into 
his  hands ; — exhort — threaten — -and  remind  him 
of  the  disgrace  that  would  ensue,  when  he 
came  to  take  his  degree.  Dick  was  insensible  to 
every  honest  motive ;  and  had  no  idea  of  any 
disgrace,  but  that  of  flinching  his  glass. 

At  last,  however,  the  time  came,  when  he 
was  to  be  examined  for  his  degree.  It  was  the 
same  thing  to  Dick,  in  what  art,  or  science,  he 
was  examined.  He  was  equally  prepared  for  all. 
The  schools,  in  the  mean  time,  were  filled  with 
gownsmen,  attending  the  examination  of  so 
eminent  a  scholar  as  Dick  was  universally  known 
to  be ;  and  much  amusement  was  expected. — 
Nor  were  they  disappointed.  At  every  question 
Dick  was  either  silent,  or  would  sometimes  mut- 
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tersome  unintelligible  nonsense,  to  make  the 
examiner  think  he  was  answering :  and  when  a 
horse  laugh  would  burst  out  from  the  audience,  on 
these  occasions,  Dick,  to  shew  his  undaunted 
spirit,  to  any  of  his  acquaintance,  whom  he  saw 
near 'him/  would  squint  aside  behind  his  hand — 
loll  out  his  tongue,  and  make  grimaces.  In  the 
end,  though  the  examining-master  handled  him 
with  the  utmost  tenderness,  he  could  not  possi- 
bly sign  his  testimonial.  Many  people  thought 
they  observed  marks  of  shame  on  Dick's  coun- 
tenance. He  had  often,  it  is  true,  been  enga- 
ged in  more  shameful  scenes,  without  betraying 
any  sense  of  confusion  ;  but  he  had  always  that 
enlivening  maxim  in  his  view,  defendit  numerus. 
But  here  he  was  exalted  aloft  in  a  desk ;  placed 
above  the  crowd  ;  and  had  not  a  single  friend  to 
back  him,  or  take  any  share  in  his  calamity. — 
So  that  now,  probably,  for  the  first  time,  he 
shrunk  from  himself.  His  shame,  however, 
lasted  not  long.  The  next  jovial  evening  wash- 
ed it  away ;  when  Dick  was  very  eloquent  in  his 
remarks  on  the  snivelling  fellows,  who  had  ex- 
amined him.  By  good  fortune,  however,  and 
a  happy  collusion,  and  shuffle  between  him, 
and  a  regent  master  of  his  own  stamp,  he  got 
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his  testimonial  signed  a  few  weeks  afterwards, 
and  obtained  a  batchelor's  degree. — With  the 
same  good  fortune  too,  he  became  at  length  a 
master  of  arts. — Thus  Dick  closed  his  acade- 
mical studies;  and  the  ease  with  which  he 
finished  them,  and  got  through  all  his  difficulties, 
encouraged  him  to  go  on,  as  he  had  begun  ; 
arid  convinced  him,  how  unnecessary  it  was 
to  disturb  himself  with  books,  or  any  idea  of 
improvement. 

Soon,  however,  another  grand  affair — his  or- 
dination— was  coming  on ;  which  rather  gave 
him  a  pang,  when  in  any  unhanpy  moment  lie 
thought  of  what  had  so  lately  past.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  his  good  fortune,  on  which  he 
entirely  depended,  would  carry  him  through 
this  affair,  as  it  had  done  through  the  other : 
so,  with  that  happy  temper  which  always  pos- 
sessed him,  when  he  looked  into  the  future, 
he  made  himself  perfectly  easy  about  the 
matter. 

Here,  however,  he  found  an  unexpected  check. 
The  bishop  told  him,  that  his  chaplain,  who 
examined  him,  had  given  him  so  unfavourable 
an  account  of  his  proficiency,  both  in  human 
learning,  and  in  divinity,  that  before  he  ordain- 
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ed  him,  he  must  ask  him  a  few  questions  him- 
self. The  first  question  the  bishop  asked  him, 
was,  how  many  Evangelists  there  were  ?  Dick 
was  not  so  ignorant,  as  never  to  have  heard  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  ;  but  un- 
happily he  had  never  heard  of  them  under  the 
title  of  Evangelists.  The  bishop  gave  him  time 
to  recollect  himself;  but  finding  the  question 
was  too  deep  for  him,  he  told  him,  he  should 
not  trouble  him  any  farther  at  present ;  but  ad- 
vised him  to  read  such,  and  such  books  ;  and  to 
come  to  him  again  at  his  next  year's  ordina- 
tion. 

This  was  the  heaviest  stroke  poor  Dick  had 
ever  yet  received ;  for  the  living  was  now  be- 
come vacant,  and  he  had  been  to  visit  it,  and 
found  it  situated  in  a  pleasant,  sporting  country, 
and  near  an  excellent  pack  of  hounds.  The 
ill-usage,  however,  which  he  had  received  from 
the  surly  old  bishop,  as  he  called  him,  had  so 
ruffled  him,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  pros- 
pect of  happiness  which  his  new  situation  pro- 
mised him,  he  wrote  to  his  father,  that  he  had 
taken  a  dislike  to  the  church,  and  rather  wished 
to  go  into  the  army. 

The  old  gentleman,  however,  did  not  so  readily 
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drop  the  affair.  lie  prudently  considered,  that 
not  only  a  certain  family-provision  was  lost,  but  a 
new  one  was  to  be  made.  He  immediately,  there- 
fore, hit  upon  a  proper  way  to  set  all  this  crook- 
ed affair  to  rights.  No  man  knew  better  than  he 
did,  how  to  manage  an  emergence,  as  it  arose, 
or  to  get  more  obliquely  to  the  weak  side  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  any  wry  piece  of  business  to 
transact.  He  happened,  fortunately,  at  that 
time,  to  be  deeply  concerned  with  the  minister 
in  a  new  loan,  which  was  then  raising  for  the 
current  year  :  and  having  found  out  a  certain 
bishop,  who  was  in  daily  hope  of  a  rich  trans- 
lation, he  applied  to  the  minister, — told  him, 
he  had  bought  a  living  for  his  son,  but  the 
young  man  having  been  rather  a  little  idle  at  col- 
lege, he  was  afraid  the  bishop  might  make  objec- 
tion. He  begged  the  minister,  therefore,  would  be 
so  good  as  to  interfere;  and  hint  to  his  lordship, 
that  he  wished  him  to  pass  matters  over  as  easily 
as  he  could,  and  ordain  his  son ; — that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost,  as  the  living  was  now  vacant.  The 
minister  was  glad  to  oblige  Mr.  Simonds,  in  so  tri- 
fling a  matter,  and  engaged  in  it  with  great  readi- 
ness. A  sham- title  was  easily  procured ;  and  the 
good  bishop,  making  no  hesitation,  as  the  young 
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man,  he  said,  was  so  well  recommended,  ordain- 
ed him,  within  the  compass  of  a  week,  both  a 
deacon,  and  a  priest. 

All  difficulties,  therefore,  being  now  removed, 
his  father  presented  him  to  the  living;  and 
he  became  a  pastor  to  a  numerous  flock. 

Having  taken  possession  of  the  living,  his 
iirst  concern  respected  the  spiritual  discharge  of 
it.  With  this  view  he  laid  out  a  few  pounds  in 
purchasing  a  complete  collection  of  Trusler's 
M.  S.  Sermons  ;  which,  in  the  way  of  litera- 
ture, was  all  the  reading  he  wanted.  Having 
thus  provided  for  the  spiritual  sustenance  of  his 
parish,  his  next  thought  was  for  himself.  He 
filled  his  cellar  with  a  parcel  of  choice  wines, 
in  which  his  father,  who  intended,  now  and 
then,  to  spend  a  week  with  him,  very  kindly 
assisted.  Having  purchased  also  a  couple  of 
good  hunters,  and  two  or  three  staunch  pointers, 
he  was  now,  in  his  own  opinion,  completely 
equipped  for  a  country  rector.  How  well  he  dis- 
charged the  detail  of  his  clerical  duties,  need 
not  here  be  mentioned.  The  reader  is  by  this 
time  apprized,  that  if  nobody  troubled  him 
with  difficulties,  he  was  himself  inclined  to 
make  difficulties  of  nothing. 
A  a 


A  DEFENCE 

OF 

THE     POLITE     ARTS; 

IN  A  DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN 

The  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh 

AND 

Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


Religion  does  not  censure,   or  exclude 
Unnumber'd  pleasures,  harmlessly  pursued. 
To  teach  the  canvas  innocent  deceit ; 
Or  lay  the  landscape  on  the  snowy  sheet  5 
Are  pleasing  arts,  pursued  without  a  crime  5 
And  leave  no  stain  upon  the  wing  of  Time. 

COWPIR. 


A  a2 


A  Dialogue,  C5?c.  between  the  Lord- 
Treasurer  Burleigh,  and  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney. 


THE  Lord -treasurer  Burleigh  had  long  pro- 
mised a  visit,  at  his  first  leisure,  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  at  Wilton.  No  man  was  a  greater 
slave  to  business  than  he  was  ;  nor  allowed  him- 
self less  relaxation.  However,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  summer,  either  of  1581,  or  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  he  was  not  particularly 
pressed  with  business,  he  indulged  himself  in 
this  excursion,  having  long  thought  of  it  with 
pleasure.  One  inducement,  was  to  see 
Stonehenge,  which  he  wished  to  examine  ;  and 
which  the  earl  informed  him,  was  within  a 
morning's  ride  of  his  house. 

At  this  time,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whose  sister 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  had  married,  was  on  a 
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visit  at  Wilton.  He  had  retired  thither  in  a  kind 
of  disgrace.  Some  angry  words  having  arisen 
about  a  mere  trifle  at  tennis,  between  him 
and  Edward  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  the  affair 
was  brought  before  the  Queen  ;  and  Sir  Philip 
thinking  himself  ill  used  by  the  award,  which 
her  Majesty  had  given  against  him,  had  left  the 
court  in  disgust,  with  a  resolution  never  to  go 
near  it  again.  This,  however,  was  the  resolu- 
tion only  of  a  young  man  of  keen  sensibility. 
It  was  Queen  Elizabeth's  policy,  often  to  subdue 
the  haughty  spirits  of  her  young  courtiers; 
and  when  she  had  sufficiently  humbled  them, 
she  would  favour  them  again  with  a  gracious 
message.  At  this  time,  however,  Sir  Philip 
had  not  digested  the  affront ,  and  resolved  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  courts  and  cour- 
tiers, but  to  give  himself  up  to  an  elegant  re- 
tirement. 

It  was  impossible^  that  a  man  of  such  emi- 
nence, as  sir  Philip  Sidney,  could  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  Lord  Burleigh ;  but  as  their  modes  of 
life  and  connections  had  been  very  different,  the 
one  having  lived  chiefly  among  statesmen,  the 
other  among  men  of  wit,  fashion,  and  military  com- 
mand; the  treasurerhad  had  little  opportunity  of 
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forming  any  acquaintance  with  this  accomplished 
gentleman-  From  the  intercourse,  however, 
which  he  now  had  with  him,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  in  a  man,  so  formed  for  active  life,  and 
qualified  to  shine  in  the  gayest  circles,  a  mind 
stored  with  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  qua- 
lified equally  to  converse  with  the  philosopher, 
the  statesman,  and  the  man  of  the  world.* 
The  treasurer  found  him  also  well  informed 
in  the  interest,  and  connections  of  the  several 
states  of  Europe;  and  often  said,  he  obtained 
many  hints,  and  curious  observations  from  him 
which  he  had  met  with  nowhere  else.  From 
him,  too,  he  received  the  best  account  of  -those 
horrid  machinations,  which  brought  on  the  dread- 
ful massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Sir  Philip, 
who  had  been  many  years  abroad,  happened  to  be 
at  Paris  at  the  time  of  that  infernal  affair  ;  the 
fatal  effects  of  which,  indeed,  he  narrowly  escaped 
himself,  by  flying  for  refuge  to  the  house  of  the 
English  ambassador.  And  though  before  so 
wise,  and  old  a  minister,  as  Lord  Burleigh,  Sir 

*  Some  late  writers,  particularly  Mr.  Walpole,  have  spoken 
very  slightly  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  j  perhaps  not  on  sufficient 
grounds  ;  others,  however,  have  represented  him  as  a  most 
accomplished  gentleman  :  and  in  this  light  I  chuse  to  consider 
him,  as  I  am  not  at  all  inquiring  into  his  real  character. 
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Philip  was  cautious,  and  diffident,  in  all  he  said 
yet  the  other  plainly  saw,  from  what  he  did  say, 
that  he  knew  much  more  on  every  subject,  than 
he  discovered.  In  short,  the  lord  treasurer  was 
so  much  pleased  with  his  new  acquaintance,  that, 
during  the  time  he  spent  at  Wilton,  he  con- 
trived to  have  as  much  of  his  company,  as  he 
could  obtain. 

Wilton  house  was  then,  as  every  great  house 
ought  to  be,  the  mansion  of  perfect  ease,  and 
liberty.  Every  guest  was  master  of  his  own 
time.  At  eight  in  the  morning,  and  at  six  in 
the  evening,  the  chapel  bell  rang,  as  was  cus- 
tomary in  noblemen's  houses  at  that  time ;  and 
it  was  rather  remarked,  if  any  company  in  the 
house  who  were  not  known  to  be  otherwise  en- 
gaged, made  a  practise  of  omitting  to  appear  at 
prayers.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  a  serious, 
at  least  a  decent  man  ;  and  the  countess,  Sir 
Philip's  sister,  was  a  lady  of  great  piety.  The 
heads  of  the  family,  therefore,  being  thus  regular, 
an  habitual  regularity  naturally  ran  through  the 
several  departments  of  it  After  morning 
prayers,  or  before,  if  the  company  pleased,  they 
found  a  great  variety  of  cold  provisions,  hams, 
fowls,  and  pasties,  according  to  the  manner  of 
the  time,  set  out  for  breakfast  in  a  parlour ; 
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but  they  were  not  confined  to  an  hour  ;  for  the 
table  stood  open,  and  accessible  till  ten  o'clock, 
with  the  attendance  of  two  servants,  always 
waiting  in  the  anti-chamber.  At  twelve,  the 
great  buttery  bell,  sounding  over  all  the  grounds, 
gave  notice,  that  it  wanted  just  an  hour  to  dinner. 
It  was  generally  expected  that  all  the  guests, 
then  in  the  house,  should  meet  together  at  that 
meal.  But  there  was  no  restraint.  If  any  were 
riding  out,  visiting  in  the  neighbourhood,  or 
otherwise  engaged,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
house  to  send  an  apology  on  paper,  which  was 
put  under  the  earl's  plate  at  dinner.  Thus,,  all 
guests  being  entirely  at  liberty,  Wilton  House 
was  considered  by  every  one,  who  was  invited  to 
it,  not  so  much  as  a  visited  place,  as  a  settled 
home. 

The  day  before  Lord  Burleigh  intended  to 
-leave  Wilton,  he  wras  walking  in  the  garden, 
about  six  in  the  morning,  (for  he  was  always  a 
man  of  curly  hours)  and  found  />  himself  sud- 
denly at  the  door  of  a  little  retired  summer 
house,  where  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  sitting  with 
his  books  and  papers  about  him.*  On  seeing 

*  Sir  Philip  was  at  this  time  amusing  himself  with  wri- 
ting his  Arcadia.  He  generally  wrote  a  sheet  every  mom* 
wig,  which  he  gave  to  his  sister  at  noon. 
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him,  Lord  Burleigh  made  many  apologies  for 
interrupting,  though  undesignedly,  his  morning- 
studies,  and  was  about  to  retire  ;  but  sir  Philip, 
being  glad  of  every  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  so  wise  and  experienced  a  statesman,  as- 
sured him  his  employment  was  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  and  if  his  Lordship  would  accept  his 
company,  he  should  be  glad  to  attend  him 
through  the  remainder  of  his  walk. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  (said  Lord  Burleigh) 
I  have  walked  as  long  as  my  old  legs  will  carry 
me,  and  I  was  seeking  here  for  a  place  of  rest ; 
so  that,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  call 
your  civility  hospitality,  and  take  my  seat  with 
you. 

Two  such  men  could  not  be  at  a  loss  for  to- 
pics of  conversation.  The  first  that  arose,  was 
the  wonderful  work  of  Stonehenge,  which  Lord 
Burleigh  had  carefully  examined  in  Sir  Philip's 
company  the  day  before.  They  made  many 
conjectures  about  it ;  but  as  the  more  enlight- 
ened antiquarians,  of  these  times,  have  varied 
so  much  in  their  opinions  respecting  that 
curious  work  of  antiquity,  we  cannot  suppose 
the  conjectures  of  these  gentlemen,  learned 
and  ingenious  as  they  were,  could  be  of  much 
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value  ;  in  fact,  they  were  not  worth  recording. 
Having  exhausted  this  subject,  they  were  led 
from  Stonehenge  to  a  review  of  barbarous  times ; 
from  thence,  the  conversation  led  to  the  rise 
and  fall  of  empires ; — the  effect  which  religion, 
trade,  arts,  and  sciences,  have  upon  them  ;  and 
how  far  each  might  be  carried,  before  it  arrived 
at  its  declining  period.  For  any  one  of  them 
(Lord  Burleigh  observed)  might  be  carried  too 
far ;  religion  itself  often  deviating  into  fanati- 
cism, and  superstition. 

During  the  course  of  this  conversation,  Lord 
Burleigh  had  thrown  out  some  disrespectful  ex- 
pressions against  the  polite  arts  ;  and  had  spoken 
of  them  as  the  sources  of  luxury,  and  the 
ready  means  of  injuring  the  morals  of  a  na- 
tion. 

Sir  Philip,  who  greatly  admired,  and  was 
not  unversed  in  all  the  polite  arts,  considering 
the  day  in  which  he  lived,  was  rather  hurt  at 
hearing  the  treasurer  treat  them  in  so  disrespect- 
ful a  manner  ;  and  shewed  an  inclination  to  de- 
fend them  from,  what  he  thought,  so  unjust  a 
charge ;  but  Lord  Burleigh  put  him  in  mind, 
that  it  was  then  too  late  in  the  morning  to. call 
vso  copious  a  question.  However,  said  he,  I  have 
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no  objection  to  hear  what  you  can  say  in  their 
defence,  when  we  can  command  a  longer 
hour.  They  agreed,  therefore,  to  return  to  the 
house,  and  immediately  refresh  themselves  with  a 
breakfast,  that  they  might,  after  chapel,  avoid 
the  interruption  of  other  company,  arid  pursue 
their  conversation  in  the  park.  I  shall  only 
beg  (said  Lord  Burleigh)  that  you  will  carry  me 
to  a  place  where  I  may,  now  and  then,  sit  down  ; 
but  as  the  day  is  pleasant,  the  stump  of  a  tree, 
or  a  log  of  wood  will  serve  me  fora  seat. 

I  have  ventured,  (said  Sir  Philip)  as  they 
walked  into  the  park,  after  chapel,  I  fear,  on  a 
presumptuous  task — to  defend  matters  of  mere 
amusement,  on  moral,  and  political  ground, 
against  a  person  of  your  Lordship's  experience 
in  government. 

Make  no  apology,  (replied  Lord  Burleigh)  I 
beseech  you,  on  that  head.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  have  never  considered  the  subject  my- 
self with  the  least  attention  ;  indeed  it  never 
fell  in  my  way.  I  just  threw  out  what  I  said, 
rather  from  the  casual  remarks  I  have  made  in 
reading  history,  than  from  any  reasoning  of 
my  own.  Our  gracious  sovereign  has  never 
shewn  much  affection  for  the  arts ;  especially 
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for  such  as  are  imitative ;  if  she  had,  I  should 
have  considered  the  subject  more  attentively. 
Besides,  you  stand  here  as  an  advocate,  the 
arts  are  your  clients ;  you  have  undertaken 
to  defend  their  cause.  For  myself,  I  am  neither 
judge  nor  advocate  ;  but  a  simple  auditor.  How- 
ever, I  will  so  far  do  justice  to  your  argument, 
that  if  any  thing  objectionable  strike  me,  I  will 
mention  it,  were  it  only  to  give  you  the  opportu- 
nity of  answering. 

In  the  first  place  then,  (said  Sir  Philip)  I  think 
your  Lordship  observed,  that  luxury  was  the 
offspring  of  the  polite  arts;  intimating,!  presume, 
that  the  parents,  and  the  offspring,  should  both  be 
banished  together.  And  so,  perhaps,  should  I  de- 
cree, if  this  legitimacy  could  be  clearly  made  out. 
But  I  suspect  it  cannot.  You  would,  perhaps, 
stare,  if  I  should  lay  all  this  illustrious  progeny  at 
your  Lordship's  own  door ;  and  yet  I  think 
they  have  some  claim  upon  you.  By  noble 
efforts  you  disarm  our  enemies.  By  wise 
regulations  you  encourage  our  trade.  And 
what  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this ;  but  that  the 
people  should  become  rich!  And  when  they 
are  rich,  what  are  they  to  do  with  their 
riches  ? 
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Rich,  answered  Lord  Burleigh,  I  have  no  idea 
of  seeing  the  nation  rich  beyond  its  necessities. 
My  ideas  are  mor.e  moderate ;  I  wish  the  people 
only  to  be  happy,  arid  secure.  I  should  wish  to 
see  the  scriptural  adage  fulfilled,  and  to  have 
every  man  eat  his  bread  under  his  own  vine,  and 
tender  his  own  Jig-tree.  I  desire  no  farther  hap- 
piness for  them. 

Give  me  leave  then,  my  good,  lord  to  say, 
(replied  Sir  Philip,)  that  if  you  mean  only  to 
procure  a  competence  for  the  good  people  of 
England,  I  think  I  could  point  out  many  mea- 
sures you  have  taken,  which  are  extremely 
injudicious;  and  which  (through  your  lordship's 
egregious  mistakes  in  government)  are  leading 
the  nation  far  wide  of  what  you  so  piously  in- 
tend. 

Well,  well,  said  Lord  Burleigh,  (arching  his 
right  eye-brow  in  a  manner  he  sometimes  did 
when  he  was  pleased)  let  future  ministers  look 
to  that ;  and  when  the  dangerous  time  you 
threaten  us  with  arrives,  let  them  guard 
against  it  by  good  sumptuary  laws. 

However,  for  argument's  sake,  (resumed  Sir 
Philip,)  let  us  consider  this  dangerous  crisis  ar- 
rived ;  and  the  people  of  England,  in  general, 
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prosperous,  and  rich,  beyond  what  your  lord- 
ship's fatherly  care  designs  for  them.  How  is 
this  money  to  be  consumed  ?  the  wise  ministers, 
of  the  present  day,  may  not  be  alive  to  make 
good  sumptuary  laws  :  and  perhaps  no  sumptu- 
ary laws  couli  restrain  exorbitant  wealth  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation.  Like  a  great  river, 
its  current  cannot  be  restrained.  If  you  stop  it 
in  one  part,  it  overflows  in  another. — Now, 
among  the  various  channels  of  abundant  wealth, 
I  assert,  there  is  none  more  innocent  in  itself, 
or  less  injurious  to  others,  than  that,  which  leads 
to  the  encouragement  of  the  elegant  arts.  Where 
wealth  abounds,  (said  lord  Burleigh,)  poverty 
and  ignorance  will  also  abound  ;  and  the  man  of 
large  possessions  may  always  find,  through  these 
channels,  a  full  gratification  to  a  benevolent 
heart,  if  he  possess  one. 

It  is  true,  (said  Sir  Philip ;)  but  in  a  rich  na- 
tion, wealth  will  naturally  overflow  not  only  in 
charity,  but  in  various  channels  of  self-indulgence. 
It  cannot  be  avoided;  and,  I  believe,  those  in 
which  the  arts  flow,  are,  of  all  others,  the  least 
injurious. — Nay,  I  go  farther  ;  and  think  I  may 
assert,  that  in  a  wealthy  community,  men  of  large 
fortune  may,  properly,  within  certain  limits  en- 
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courage  arts,  and  artists  ;  and  indeed  ought  to 
do  it. 

It  is  an  easy  matter,  my  dear  sir,  (replied 
Lord  Burleigh)  for  an  ingenious  man  to  dress 
up  an  argument.  More  than  once  have  I  heard 
a  certain  lord,  whom  you  and  I  both  know,  re- 
markable for  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  descant 
so  speciously  in  debate,  as  to  draw  over  many 
to  his  opinion  :  when  some  grave  person,  on  the 
other  side,  by  producing  a  stubborn  fact  or  two, 
hath  entirely  overset  him.  —  May  I  take  upon 
ine  to  represent  that  grave  person;  and  put  you 
in  mind,  how  often  the  ancients,  those  great 
masters  of  political  knowledge,  speak,  from 
facts  and  experience,  of  the  arts  as  introdu- 
cing luxury,  and  ruining  states.  If  I  had  my 
books  at  hand,  I  could  be  copious  in  my  quo- 
tations. But  your  memory,  I  doubt  not,  is  better 
than  mine,  and  can  make  up  the  deficiency. 

I  remember,  indeed,  many  passages  (an- 
swered Sir  Philip)  in  which  luxury  and  the 
arts  are  huddled  together  by  ancient  authors  ; 
and  confounded,  perhaps,  as  equal  instruments 
of  decay  in  states.  But  the  expressions,  I  be- 
lieve, are  every  where  casual,  vague,  and  in- 
definite. I  never  remember  an  argument,  oil 
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this  subject  made  out,  and  see  no  ground  at  all, 
on  this  head,  to  stigmatize  the  arts  as  the  ag- 
gressors in  this  mischief,  or  even  as  the  abettors 
of  it.  I  humbly,  therefore,  conceive  that  (if  your 
Lordship  will  allow  me  to  call  these  stubborn 
facts  in  question)  the  authors,  who  hold  such 
language,  mistake  the  effect  for  the  cause.  If 
we  deduce  the  arts  from  their  origin,  and  exa- 
mine their  progress,  we  may  easily,  indeed,  sup- 
pose them  to  accompany  a  falling  empire  ;  and, 
for  aught  I  know,  to  be  sometimes  one  of  the 
prognostics  of  it ;  but  how  they  can  be  the 
cause  of  the  mischief,  I  cannot,  in  the  least,  dis- 
cover. The  wealth  of  a  nation,  no  doubt,  is 
the  great  agent  in  this  affair.  It  gives  birth  to 
the  arts;  and,  by  degrees,  through  a  variety 
of  self-indulgences,  enfeebles  the  people,  and 
brings  on  ruin.  The  progress  seems  to  be  this,- — 
When  a  nation  becomes  rich,  various  modes  of 
consuming  its  riches  will  certainly  be  devised. 
At  first,  these  modes  of  expense  will  be  awk- 
ward, inelegant,  and  ostentatious ;  but  yet  not 
less  corrupting,  as  far  as  they  extend,  than  the 
dreaded  contagion  of  the  arts.  By  degrees  the 
pomp  of  expense  gives  way  to  convenience; 
table  groaning  under  a  load  of  provision, 
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and  the  numerous  bands  of  dependents,  which 
now  wait,  in  troublesome  parade,  upon  their 
lord,  will  probably  soon  be  discarded.  In  their 
room,  the  house  may  become  better  furnished,  and 
the  comforts  of  life  better  understood.  From 
conveniencies,  men  will  naturally  look  forward 
to  elegancies.  The  arts  will  begin  gradually  to 
appear.  At  first  they  may  be  little  encouraged, 
and  make  but  a  slow,  progress.  They  will  be 
ungainly  in  themselves ;  and,  as  they  will  be 
little  admired,  there  will  be  little  in  them  that 
is  admirable.  By  degrees,  however,  they  will 
attract  notice.  Taste  will  refine :  and  they  will 
become  one  great  channel  of  the  overflowing 
wealth  of  the  nation.  I  speak  from  what  his- 
tory tells  us  has  been  the  case  in  other  nations. 
But  in  this  progress,  they  cannot,  I  think,  be 
called  the  cause  of  luxury.  The  companions 
of  it  we  may  allow  them  to  be.  But  national 
wealth  appears  to  be  the  prolific  mother  both  of 
luxury,  and  of  them. — I  do  not,  you  see,  my  good 
lord,  enter  into  a  definition  of  luxury;  nor 
pretend  to  point  out,  how  and  where  it  makes 
its  inroads  into  the  morals  of  a  people.  I  allow 
the  fact,  that  luxury  has  certainly  a  tendency  to 
debauch  and  corrupt.  All  I  pretend  to  say  is,  that 
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the  elegant  artsare  so  far  from  promo  ting  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  wealth  ;  that  they  rather 
retard  them,  by  offering  the  most  innocent  chan- 
nel, into  which  its  superfluity  can  be  poured.  —  I 
suppose  your  lordship  will  hardly  allow  me  to 
call  the  nation,  at  present,  in  a  state  of  luxury  ? 
At  least,  if  the  flourishing  of  the  elegant  arts 
be  the  criterion  of  luxury,  we  seem  to  be  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  it  :  and  yet,  though  the 
nation,  in  general,  may  be  free  from  luxury, 
the  rich  may  profusely  expend  their  wealth  on 
objects  much  less  pure,  and  much  more  seducing, 
than  in  the  encouragement  of  the  polite  arts. 
What  does  your  lordship  think  of  that  wonder- 
ful expense,  which,  half-a-dozen  years  ago, 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  whole  nation-,  at 
Kenel  worth  castle  ?*  So  ostentatious  a  way  of 
consuming  treasure,  calling  /the  country,  far 
and  wide,  to  be  witnesses  of  .every  mode  of  pro- 
digality, and  senseless  profusion,  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, much  more  injurious  to  national  man- 
ners, than  twice  the  sum  expended  upon,  in- 
genious painters,  statuaries,  and  architects. 

*  Where  the  Earl  of  Leicester  gave  a  most  sumptuous 
entertainment  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  15/5. 
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You  see  I  speak  very  freely  of  a  relation  of 
my  own,*  of  whom,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  not 
over  proud;  but  I  know  I  speak  to  ears  accus- 
tomed to  hear  many  things,  which  go  no  far- 
ther. A  proper  respect  to  a  sovereign,  all  subjects 
ought  to  pay :  but,  perhaps,  neither  the  sove- 
reign, who  enriches  the  subject,  I  will  not  say 
whether  fully  deserving,  with  so  much  prodi 
gality,  nor  the  subject,  who  shews  his  grati- 
tude to  the  sovereign  in  so  unexampled  a  mode 
of  expense,  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  with 
the  highest  marks  of  our  approbation.  I  have 
been  credibly  informed,  my  lord,  that  twenty 
thousand  pounds  did  not  pay  the  expense  of  the 
entertainment  of  those  few  days.  It  might 
have  fitted  out  a  navy.-}- 

These  last  remarks  came  so  home  to  the  good 
treasurer,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  parry  them. 
In  his  own  mind  he  was  entirely  of  Sir  Philip's 
opinion.  He  was  ever  an  enemy  to  all  those 

*  The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  uncle  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

t  It  is  plain,  Sir  Philip  had  not  yet  digested  the  affront  he 
had  received  at  court,  from  the  acrimony,  with  which 
he  mentions  the  affair  of  Kenel  worth -castle.  If  he  had, 
he  would  have  spared  the  obsequious  Leicester  on  this  oc- 
"tasiorl,  for  the  sake  of  his  royal  mistress,  who  was  so 
much  gratified  by  Leicester's  profusion. 
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wanton  modes  of  consuming  treasures,  which 
tend  only  to  raise  emulation  in  the  minds  of 
men  in  matters  of  expense; — to  give  them  a 
quick  relish  for  shew  and  pageantry  ; — to  set 
before  them  a  style  of  prodigal  amusement ; — 
and,  in  short,  to  corrupt  and  vitiate  their  man- 
ners. On  the  other  hand,  he  was  too  good  a 
courtier  to  find  fault  with  any  thing,  which  hi* 
gracious  sovereign  had  countenanced.  He  sa- 
tisfied himself,  therefore,  with  saying,  in  the 
court-tainted  language  of  those  days,  that  sub- 
jects were  not  always  proper  judges  of  theactions, 
and  intentions  of  princes  ;  which  were  sometimes 
involved  in  that  mysterious  obscurity,  which 
concealed  them  from  too  close  an  inspection. 
However,  said  he,  (artfully  changing  the  topic) 
though  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
genealogy  of  the  elegant  arts,  as  to  know  whether 
they  are  the  parents,  or  the  offspring  of  luxury; 
yet  you  will  give  me  leave  to  observe,  they  must 
naturally  be  pernicious  in  a  state,  as  they  detach 
the.  minds  of  men  from  more  useful  pursuits — 
as  they  soften  and  enervate  their  manners — and, 
by  thus  unbracing  their  active  powers,  disqua- 
11  iy  them  for  the  severer  offices  of  the  state. 
This  is  a  heavy  charge,  (replied  Sir  Philip) 
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and  the  more  difficult  to  be  combated,  as  we 
must  reason  rather  from  theory,  than  expe- 
rience. We  have  great  statesmen  amongst  us  ; 
and,  I  doubt  not,  good  soldiers — but  we  have 
neither  arts,  nor  men  of  taste  to  appreciate 
arts.  How  our  great  men,  therefore,  might  have 
been  corrupted,  if  they  had,  unhappily,  fallen 
in  the  way  of  these  seductions,  remains  only 
matter  of  speculation.  But  if  your  Lordship 
will  allow  me  to  follow  the  appeal,  which  you 
just  made  to  antiquity,  I  doubt  not,  but  many 
encouragers  of  the  arts  might  be  produced,  who 
were,  at  the  same  time,  men  of  great  applica- 
tion, and  ability  in  affairs  of  state.  What  does 
your  Lordship  think  of  Pencles,  among  the 
Greeks — and  of  Lucullus,  among  f.he  Romans  ? 
J  never  heard  it  suggested,  that  either  the 
political,  or  the  military  character  of  these  great 
men,  was  injured  by  their  attachment  to  the 
arts. 

Two  or  three  instances,  (replied  Lord  Bur- 
leigh)  drawn  out  of  an  age,  prove  little.  We 
read  also,  you  know,  of  an  honest  rough  Ko- 
man,  who  told  those  about  him,  who  were  hand- 
ling, carelessly,  some  old  statues,  taken  among 
other  plunder,  "  that  if  they  damaged  any  of 
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them,  he  would  make  them  replace  it  with  a 
new  one."  My  argument  proceeds  on  the 
natural  effect  which  the  arts  have,  and  must 
have,  like  all  other  frivolous  amusements,  in 
enervating  the  mind. 

I  think,  my  good  lord,  (said  Sir  Philip)  you 
should  not  blend  the  arts  with  frivolou?  amuse- 
ments, till  we  have  investigated  the  question,  whe- 
ther they  really  belong  to  that  family.  If  we  can 
separate  them  from  this  connection,  I  hope  they 
will  be  entitled  to  a  little  more  of  your  esteem. 
I  suppose  you  will  allow,  that  some  relaxation  is 
necessary  to  people  of  every  degree ;  the  head 
that  thinks,  and  the  hand  that  labours,  must 
have  some  little  time  to  recruit  their  diminished 
powers.  I  have  heard  (added  Sir  Philip)  with 
an  air  of  modest  archness,  that  your  Lordship, 
now  and  then,  condescends  to  class  your  medals 
and  coins  ;  and  inquire  into  matters  of  anti- 
quity. 

Aye,  aye,  (said  the  treasurer)  if  the  private 
hours  of  us  busy  people  be  narrowly  pried  into, 
we  shall  often,  I  doubt  not,  be  found  triflers,  as 
well  as  others.  However,  I  hope  you  will  not 
consider  my  endeavouring  to  get  together  a  little 
series  of  English  history,  from  our  ancient 
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coins,  and  other  vestiges  of  antiquity,  as  a  mere 
trifling  amusement,  but  as  having  something 
solid  and  useful  in  it. 

Sir  Philip  was  going  to  reply,  that  nothing 
was  more  common  than  to  deceive  ourselves  in 
these  cases,  by  glossing  over  with  the  name  of 
utility,  what,  in  fact,  we  take  up  merely  as  an 
amusement ;  but  as  he  was  a  man  of  strict  de- 
corum, and  propriety  of  manners,  he  checked  any 
such  observation  as  not  sufficiently  respectful  to 
a  person  of  Lord  Burleigh's  age,  wisdom,  and 
dignity.  He  contented  himself,  therefore,  with 
saying,  that  as  his  Lordship  had  put  in  his  ca- 
veat against  considering  the  study  of  coins  and 
medals  as  an  amusement,  he  should  accept  it — 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  leave  it  out  of 
the  question,  as  he  meant  chiefly  to  consider 
the  arts  in  the  light  of  amusement.  Sir 
Philip  then  ran  over  various  kinds  of  amuse- 
ment; and  classing  such  as  belonged  to  the 
body,  under  the  head  of  exercise,  he  left  them 
out  of  his  present  argument.  I  have  now,  said 
he,  only  to  do  with  the  amusements  of  the 
mind  j  and  as  your  Lordship  was  pleased,  just 
now,  to  use  the  word  frivolous,  I  shall  take  it  up  ; 
and  making  use  of  it  as  a  term  of  distinction 
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among  the  several  sorts  of  amusement,  shall 
endeavour  to  shew,  which  of  them  may  pro- 
perl)  be  called  frivolous  ;  and  which  of  them 
may  aspire  to  a  higher  denomination. 

That  there  is  a  difference  in  amusements,  as 
'there  is  in  employments,  we  must  all  acknow- 
ledge. As  the  hand  which  holds  the  plough,  is  in- 
ferior to  the  head  which  governs  the  state  ;  so  in 
amuSenlents,  such  as  we  fly  to  for  mere  relax- 
ation, are  certainly  of  a  nature  very  inferior  to 
those  which  are  addressed  to  the  finer  feelings 
of  the  mind.  Among  the  former,  I  rank  card- 
ing, dicing, .  primero,*  and  other  petty  games  ; 
among  the  latter  music,  perhaps,  poetry,  paint* 
ing,  statuary,  and  architecture  ;  all  of  which  are 
calculated  to  make  pleasing  impressions  on  the 
•imagination,  or  to  adorn,  and  polish  life:  Many 
of  them,  too,  make  such  impressions  as,  though 
not  absolutely  virtuous  in  themselves,  are,  I 
think,  nearly  allied  to •  virtue,  both  from  their 
innocence,  and  from  their  close  connection, 
often,  with  virtuous  feelings,  and  virtuous  em^ 
ployments. 

I  do  not  clearly  understand  (said  Lord  Bur- 

*  A  game  much  played  at  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  time. 
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Jeigh)  what  you  mean  by  these  virtuous  feelings. 
It  does  not  readily  occur  to  me,  how  the  feelings., 
which  arise  from  seeing  limnings  and  images, 
can  be  very  different  from  those,  which  arise 
from  seeing  pictured  cards,  or  the  dots  of  dice. 

You  have  been  so  constantly  engaged,  my  good 
lord,  (replied  Sir  Philip)  in  the  weighty  affairs 
of  government,  that  you  have  never  had  leisure 
to  consider  these  things.  But,  I  think,  I  can 
easily  point  out  to  you  this  difference.  In  the 
first  place,  (to  proceed  gradually  with  our  argu- 
ment) you  must  allow,  that  the  mind  is,  at  least, 
more  rationally,  and  more  agreeably  employed 
in  surveying  the  beauties  of  art,  in  which  so 
many  pleasing  and  elegant  forms  are  represented, 
than  in  the  dull  monotony  of  turning  up  a  five,  or 
a  six,  or  a  ten.  You  see,  I  do  not  take  your 
Lordship  so  literally,  as  if  I  thought  you  ima- 
gined the  king  of  clubs  as  respectable  a  figure 
as  a  picture  of  Holbein's. 

I  know  not  (said  Lord  Burleigh)  that  you  yet 
do  justice  to  all  I  intended  to  say.  *For  myself, 
I  rarely  play  at  cards* — never  at  dice;  and, 

*  One  should  have  supposed,  that  Lord  Burleigh  never 
played  at  cards  5  but  Mr.  Dairies  Barrington  describes  a  pic- 
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therefore,  may  be  as  little  informed  on  these  sub- 
jects as  on  arts.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
intricacies,  and  various  incidents  of  a  game  at 
cards,  or  at  chess,  must  be  as  amusing,  as  the 
feelings  you  speak  of,  which  affect  the  man  of 
taste. 

This  is  the  first  time  (said  Sir  Philip)  that 
chess  has  been  mentioned  in  our  debate.  Chess 
is  certainly  a  most  ingenious  game,  if  it  be  not 
too  severe  for  an  amusement ;  it  teaches  a  man 
to  think,  and  to  fix  his  thoughts  ; — it  gives  us 
a  beautiful  and  moral  picture  of  human  life  ; — 
of  the  great  advantages  of  prudence,  conduct, 
and  discretion.  As  I  have  a  great  respect, 
therefore,  for  chess,  I  must  beg  the  same  quar- 
ter for  it,  which  I  have  just  given  to  the  study  of 
coins,  and  medals.  But  for  cards,  as  your  Lord- 
ship, by  acknowledging  you  are  little  acquaint- 
ed with  them,  has  withdrawn  your  protection 
from  them,  and  they  are  fairly  left  in  my  hands,  I 
am  truly  disposed  to  give  them  very  little  quarter. 
They  seem  to  me  to  be  indebted  to  an  idle  habit, 

ture,  sold  in  May  1785,  at  Greenwood's,  in  Leicester-Fields, 
which  once  belonged  to  Lord  Falkland.  la  this  picture, 
Lord  Burleigh  is  represented  playing  at  primero. 

See  ANN.  REGISTER,  1786,  p.  109. 
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for  the  possession  they  take  of  the  mind ;  and 
to  have  as  little  rationality  about  them,,  as  any 
amusement  well  can  have.  Such  amusements 
are,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  frivolous,  and 
can  surely  put  in  no  claim  to  a  ft>mparison  with 
such  amusements  as  the  elegant  arts  are  able  to 
furnish. 

This,  I  own,  (said  Lord  Burleigh,)  appears 
to  me  rather  as  the  language  of  prejudice.  If 
a  man  be  inslaved  to  his  favourite  amusement, 
beyond  the  line  of  his  duty,  it  matters  little,  I 
think,  whether  it  be  to  cards,  or  pictures.  I 
exclude  criminal  excesses.  I  mean  only,  that  in 
amusements,  innocent  in  themselves,  it  is  of 
little  consequence,  in  which  \veexceed.* 

I  am  sony,  (replied  Sir  Philip,)  that  in  this 
view  of  the  subject  I  am  obliged  also  to  differ 
from  your  Lordship.  I  think  it  may  easily  be 
made  appear,  that  a  love  for  the  arts;  even 


*  ^ye  need  n©t  wonder  atLordBurleigh's,  gross  •  concep- 
tions on  these  subjects.  We  see  the  same  misconceptions  every 
day,  where  a  subject  has  never  been  examined :  and  Lord 
Burleigh,  with  all  his  sense,  knowledge,  and  abilities,  must, 
in  this  instance,  be  considered  (as  he  Was  totally  void  of  all 
information)  merely  as  a  person  with  the  crude  ideas  of  igno- 
rance about  him. 
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carried  to  excess,  is  much  more  rational,  and  in- 
nocent, than  an  equal  attachment  to  the  frivo- 
lous games  I  have  been  discrediting.  Cards,  I 
have  heard,  were  invented,  about  a  century  or 
two  ago,  in  France,  to  amuse  the  poor,  distem- 
pered mind  of  one  of  its  kings.  Of  course,  all 
good  courtiers  in  France  would  become  card- 
players  ;  and  the  fashion,  no  doubt,  would  de- 
scend. But  though  cards  were  imported  from 
France,  among  other  follies,  into  this  nation  ; 
yet,  at  present,  we  are  too  manly  to  adopt  them 
into  general  use  ;*  indeed,  I  believe,  cards  are 
rarely,  if  at  all,  played  at  in  England  to  excess* 
We  have  much  dissipation  amongst  us  at  present, 
no  doubt ;  but  it  is  of  a  different  kind.  I  could 
name  several  men,  of  eminent  station,  and  for- 
tune, who  spend  their  days  in  hunting,  and  hawk- 
ing, and  tennis-playing :  but  still  these  are,  in 
some  degree,  manly  exercises :  they  lead  to  har- 
diment  at  least ;  and  if  the  vigorous  sportsman 
should  be  called  into  action,  though  there  might 
be  a  deficiency  of  head  perhaps,  yet  still  there 
might  be  a  powerful  arm.  I  have  sometimes,  in- 

*  A  taste  for  this  amusement  is  much  altered,  since  the 
days  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
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deed,  seen  gaming  in  England ;  but  it  is  rare. 
The  most  fatal  effects  of  it,  which  I  have  met 
with,  were  abroad.  At  Naples  I  was  introduced 
to  a  society  of  gentlemen,  who  pleased  me 
much.  They  were  sensible,  men,  chiefly  Ger- 
mans and  Italians  ;  and  I  thought  myself  happy 
in  their  company,  expecting  at  least  to  perfect 
myself  in  language.  Little  more,  however,  had 
passed  than  the  first  overtures  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, when  I  found  their  great  amusement  was 
gaming ;  to  which  they  were  all  immoderately 
addicted  ;  as  were  several  others,  who  frequent-^ 
ed  their  company.  Th|e^  evenings  at  least  in 
the  week  were  given  uj>  jtoVthis  employment ;  for 
in  fact,  it  deserved  thtt-name.  I  was  innocently 
drawn  in  at  first ;  and  lost,  in  a  few  nights,  as 
much  money  as  would  have  carried  me  through 
Italy.  But  I  was  so  shocked  at  my  own  folly, 
and  at  their  madness,  that  I  left  my  new  friends, 
by  suddenly  leaving  the  city.  The  great  source 
of  gaming,  no  doubt,  is  avarice ;  on  which 
Stock,  it  hath  often  been  remarked,  any  vice 
may  be  engrafted.  But  when  we  see  avarice 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  life — in  the 
schemes  of  trade,  for  instance,  or  ambition, 
in  which  actions  and  incidents  are  dilated 
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through  a  variety  of  circumstances,  the  effects 
of  this  odious  vice,  thus  spread  over  a  large 
surface,  if  I  may  so  speak,  do  not  strike  the 
observer  so  forcibly.  Its  genuine  colours  are  so 
mixed  and  varied  with  others,  that  it  is  often 
disguised.  But,  in  the  rapid  movements  of 
gaming,  where  fortunes  are  made,  and  lost  in 
a  moment,  you  see  the  direful  effects  of  avarice 
drawn,  as  it  were,  to  a  focus.  The  horrid  grin 
of  exultation  over  the  ruin  of  a  neighbour — - 
the  wild  agony  of  despair — the  blasphemous 
oath — the  frantic  imprecation,  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  muffle  themselves  in  the  folds  of 
dissimulation.  All  is  open  and  glaring.  In 
short,  I  believe  more  horrid  ideas,  than  the 
gaming  table  presents,  can  be  displayed  no- 
where else  on  this  side  the  infernal  regions. 

I  hope  (said  the  good  treasurer)  that  what 
you  have  seen  abroad,  will  never  be  realised 
in  England !  Away  with  your  cards  !  I  have 
seen  enough  of  them,  both  in  the  way  of  dis- 
sipation and  of  excess.  If  it  were  possible,  I 
should  wish  to  abolish  them  in  every  country. 
But  the  best  of  legislators  cannot  keep  corrup- 
tion from  creeping  in.  As  an  innocent  amuse- 
ment, though  a  frivolous  one,  we  might,  per- 
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haps,  allow  cards,  in  moderation :  but  the 
great  mischief  is,  they  lead  so  directly  to  dis- 
sipation and  excess  ;  that,  to  prevent  these,  no- 
thing, I  fear,  would  suffice,  hut  a  total  re- 
straint :  and,  for  that  reason,  I  think  every 
good  citizen  should  set  his  face  against  them. 

Your   Lordship   (said  Sir  Philip)    exactly  ex- 
presses my  meaning ;    and  I   exempted   chess, 
merely  because  it  is  not  likely  to  he  carried  to        ^ 
any  general  excess:   if  it  were,  it  would  equally  **J 
meet  my  censure. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  (said  Lord  Burleigh)          j 
while  we  discourage    our   enemies,   let  us  not  f^ 
foster  our  false  friends.    You,   who  are  a  man 
of  taste,  and  lover  of  the  ingenious  arts,  will  be 
so  good  as  to  inform  us,  whether  they  too  may 
not  be  carried  into  excess. 

No  doubt,  (replied  Sir  Philip)  they  may ; 
and  we  certainly  disallow  excess  here  too,  as  in 
every  thing  else.  But  I  did  not  undertake  to 
exculpate  the  arts  from  this  charge.  All  I 
undertook  to  prove,  was,  that  the  excesses  of 
the  man  of  taste  were  of  a  much  less  ruinous 
nature,  than  the  excesses  of  these  frivolous 
amusements.  I  certainly  allow,  that  the  man 
of  taste  may  consume  more  time  on  his  favour- 
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ite  amusement  than  is  properly  consistent  with 
his  engagements  in  life.  He  may  injure  his 
fortune  also,  by  spending  more  on  works  of 
art  than  he  can  afford  ;  at  least,  than  various 
other  calls  upon  him,  still  more  urgent,  will 
admit.  But  there  is  no  corruption,  even  in  the 
midst  of  this  excess.  An  inordinate  love  for 
the  arts,  may,  indeed,  lead  the  mind  from 
nobler  pursuits;  but  still  it  has  a  tendency 
rather  to  improve,  than  vitiate.  A  man  may 
be  dissipated,  for  instance,  by  music ; — that 
is,  he  may  be  drawn  aside  from  better  engage- 
ments. But  his  dissipation  will  be  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  from  the  dissipation  of  cards.  While 
cards  leave  no  traces  on  the  mind,  but  what 
are  pernicious,  or  trifling  at  best,  the  other 
furnishes  a  rational  gratification;  and,  in  ge- 
neral, its  tendencies  are  virtuous :  it  may  soothe 
grief — it  may  soften  a  boisterous  passion — it  may 
excite  a  humane  one,  and  may  give  the  mind  that 
harmonized  disposition,  which,  though  removed 
perhaps,  to  some  distance  from  religion,  is  at  least 
of  a  kindred  family. — In  the  same  way,  the  love 
of  painting  may  be  carried  to  excess.  I  have 
known  some  people  empty  their  pockets  to 
adora  their  houses.  But  still  there  is  som§< 

c  c 
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thing  left.  Cards  leave  nothing  behind,  (I 
leave  the  vile  profits  of  gaming  out  of  the 
question,)  but  the  remembrance  of  folly : 
whereas  the  picture,  if  you  have  gone  too  far, 
may  go  to  market  again  ; — and  that  too  after 
it  has  already  given  you  all  its  advantages;  not 
only  in  the  way  of  rational  amusement,  as  I 
endeavoured  to  shew,  but  in  the  way  also  of 
moral  improvement.  I  hope  your  Lordship  will 
not  be  surprised,  if  I  affirm,  that  the  art  of 
painting  is  calculated  to  instruct,  as  well  as 
please.  When  you  see  the  fortitude  of  a  hero — 
the  faith  of  an  apostle — or  the  villainous  coun- 
tenance of  an  apostate,  strongly  characterised 
in  some  correspondent  act,  you  may  be  more 
deeply  impressed,  perhaps,  than  even  by  the 
historian's  dilating  page ;  according  to  the  moral 
poet ;  who  tells  us  those  things  make  the 
strongest  impression, 

Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator.— « — 

I  speak,  at  least,  from  my  own  feelings.  When 
I  have  stood  before  a  picture  of  Michael  Angelo, 
or  Raphael,  my  breast  has  swelled  with  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  I  have  almost  thought  myself  pre- 
sent at  the  last  judgment — at  the  transfigura- 
tion— at  the  holy,  birth  at  Bethlehem — or  in 
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whatever  circumstance  the  painter  chose  to  place 
me. 

Even  portrait-painting,  which  is  far  inferior- 
to  history,  is,  to  me,  a  very  interesting  exhi- 
bition. I  read  the  works  of  the  good  Erasmus 
with  double  pleasure,  from  my  being  so  well 
acquainted  with  his  face  by  Holben;  and  travelled 
through  Utopia  with  much  more  satisfaction, 
by  carrying  with  me  a  strong  idea  of  the  inge- 
nious author.  Nor  should  I  ever  have  been 
so  much  moved  with  the  unmerited  distresses 
of  our  Sovereign's  mother,  nor  have  felt  such 
sympathy  for  her,  if  I  had  not  had  her  pleas- 
ing countenance  so  often  before  me.  But,  above 
all,  Titian's  art  in  realising  life,  excites  our 
admiration.  How  often  have  I  stood  gazing 
at  his  portraits  of  celebrated  personages,  till 
I  have  seen  them  move,  and  heard  them  speak. 
Indeed,  to  see  his  pictures,  is,  alone,  a  suf- 
ficient motive  for  a  journey  into  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. And  yet  I  should  be  well  content,  if  we 
could  have  the  portraits  of  numbers,  whom  I 
could  name,  of  our  own  conspicuous  country- 
men, by  such  a  hand  as  Holben;  who  was  true 
to  the  lines  of  nature,  in  whatever  form  he 
found  them;  though  he  could  neither  give  his 
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figures  that  grace  and  dignity-;  nor  draw  from 
his  pallet  that  glow  of  colouring,  which  w% 
admire  so  much  in  the  Venetian. 

With  all  this,  Lord  Burleigh  expressed  him- 
self much  pleased ;  and  said,  he  could  not  re- 
ceive a  greater  pleasure  than  to  walk  through  a 
gallery  hung  with  celebrated  characters,  taken 
either  from  ancient  or  modern  times.  He  then 
complimented  Sir  Philip  on  his  having  so  well  de- 
fended his  fair  clients — and  owned  himself  con- 
vinced, that  excess  in  the  arts  was  less  mischie- 
vous, than  in  the  amusements  he  had  discredited. 
But,  continued  he,  I  have  sometimes  been  offen- 
ded with  seeing  the  loves  of  the  gods,*  and  other 
lascivious  stories  represented  in  painting.  Such 
representations  have,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  bad 
effect  on  morals  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  you  defend  your  art  on  this  charge. 

I  do  not  defend  it  at  all ;  (said  Sir  Philip)  I 
should  be  sorry  to  defend  the  abuse  of  any 
thing,  however  valuable  in  itself;  indeed,  the 
more  valuable  a  thing  is,  the  worse  is  the  abuse 

*  Titian  is  said  to  have  indulged  his  pencil  in  these  loose 
seenes. 
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of  it.  The  abuse  of  a  noble,*  for  instance,  is 
fifteen  times  'greater  than  the  abu^e  of  a  shil- 
ling. All  I  can  say  is,  that  the  abuse  does  not 
detract  from  the  art,  but  from  the  artist;  who  is 
guilty  of  it.  Having  made  this  concession,  I 
should  wish,  if  your  Lordship  will  indulge  me, 
to  pursue  my  argument,  by  making  a  few  more 
observations*  On  a  supposition,  that  both  these 
modes  of  amusement,  arising  from  the  frivo- 
lous, and  the  elegant  arts,  were  equally  reprehen- 
sible in  themselves,  we  must  still  decide  in  favour 
-of  the  arts,  because  they  are  naturally  less  the 
vehicles  of  corruption.  In  the  first  place,  their 
influence  is  more  bounded  ;  only  here  and  there 
is  a  mind  smitten  with  the  love  of  art  —  or  capa- 
ble of  pursuing  it  with  any  advantage  ;  whereas 
every  one  can  play  at  cards  or  billiards.  Be- 
sides, the  lover  of  art,  however  mischievous  his 
propensities,  needs  only  corrupt  himself.  He 
can  pursue  his  favorite  amusement  even  in  soli- 
tude. —  He  can  touch  his  lute,  or  admire  his  pic- 
ture, though  he  have  no  intercourse  with  others. 
Whereas  the  card-player  must  have  associates  ; 
•Commonly  several  ;  he  can  do  nothing  by  him* 

**  Queen  Elizabeth's  noble  was  valued  at  fifteen  shillings, 
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self;  his  business  cannot  go  on  unless  he 
spread,  and  inculcate  his  mischief.  I  should  wish 
just  to  add  one  word  more  :  —  the  lover  of  art  is 
master  of  his  own  time  ;  he  can  relinquish 
or  resume  his  amusement,  as  he  pleases. 
Whereas,  he  who  seeks  his  amusement  at  the 
card-  table,  gives  up  his  time  into  the  hands  of- 
others. 

Lord  Burleigh  seemed  much  pleased  with 
these  last  observations,  and  wras  going  to  close 
the  debate  with  some  general  remarks,  when  Sir 
Philip  begged  his  attention  to  one  circumstance 
more,  which,  he  said,  would  place  the  arts  in  a 
new  light.  The  circumstance  he  alluded  to, 
was  the  wonderful  effect  which  t  the  scenes  of 
nature,  considered  as  pictures,  had  often  on  the 
mind  of  a  man,  who  was  a  real  lover  of  art. 
Among  all  the  objects  of  imitation,  he  observed, 
which  artists  had  yet  selected,  landscape  painting 
had  hitherto,  in  a  great  degree,  escaped  them  ; 
and  it  appeared  to  him  exceedingly  strange, 
that,  while  so  many  painters  had  arisen,  who  had 
nobly  given  us  the  human  form,  both  in  history 
and  in  portrait,  so  few,  indeed  scarcely  any,  that 
he  remembered,  worth  notice,  had  given  us  any 
representation  of  the  face  of  nature.  Titian's 
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landscapes  he  had  heard  much  praised ;  he  had, 
indeed,  seen  two  or  three  of  them  in  the  Vene- 
tian territories  ;  but  he  owned  they  did  not  come 
up  to  liis  idea  of  truth  in  landscape.  How- 
ever, Titian,  though  he  might  have  great  merit, 
was  hut  a  single  instance.  He  could  not  recol- 
lect another,  from  his  own  knowledge,  though 
he  had  heard  the  Bologriese  school  praised. 
He  did  not,  he  said,  bring  the  two  modes  of 
composition,  history  and  landscape,  together, 
with  any  idea  of  comparing  them.  The  man 
of  genius,  who  can  draw  from  his  imagination 
some  noble  character, — a  hero, — a  patriarch,— or 
a  saint,  cultivates  certainly,  a  more  sublime  art, 
than  he  who  can  draw  together  a  composition 
only  of  trees  and  mountains.  Yet  still,  he  said, 
the  latter  was  certainly  a  grand  subject,  and 
claimed  the  attention  of  every  lover  of  art.  It 
was  wonderful,  therefore,  to  him  it  had  been  so 
much  neglected.  For  my  own  part,  said  he,  I 
have  often  felt  myself  transported  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  with  the  grand  and  beautiful  scenes 
of  nature,  almost  beyond  the  power  of  speech. 
When  a  boy,  with  what  attention  would  I  listen 
to  my  father,  when  I  heard  him  describe  the 
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grand  views  he  had  seen  in  Ireland  ;*  he  could 
draw  a  little,  and  would  often  amuse  me  with 
sketching  the  rocks  and  mountains  he  remem- 
bered. Some  of  his  sketches  are  lying  by  me 
to  this  day,  and  ?hew  a  knowledge  of  the  art 
which  one  should  not  have  expected  in  a  man  of 
business.  A  circumstance,  however,  in  my  life 
which  I  shall  always  remember  gave  my  mind 
the  first  real  impression  of  the  magnificent  scenes 
of  nature,  and  of  the  grand  stile  in  the  compo- 
sition of  landscape.  But  I  fear  I  trespass  on  your 
Lordship's  attention,  as  you  seemed  inclined  to 
put  an  end  to  the  debate. 

My  only  reason,  (said  Lord  Burleigh)  was 
your  having  silenced  me  :  you  had  fully  con^- 
vinced  me,  that  there  is  a  choice  among  amuse- 
ments ;  and  that  even  excess  in  one,  is  much 
less  fraught  with  mischief,  than  excess  in  another. 
But  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say  farther  on  the 
subject,  I  shall,  with  pleasure,  listen  to  it.  We 
have  yet  an  hour  on  our  hands  before  the  bell 
will  summon  us  home  —  and  you  may  assure 
yourself,  that  it  can  never  be  tedious  to  me,  to 


*  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  father  to  Sir  Philip,  was  several  year? 
Deputy  of  Ireland. 
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hear  any  anecdote  in  your  life,  which  you  think 
it  of  consequence  always  to  remember. 

I  meant  only  (said  Sir  Philip)  to  inform  your 
Lordship  what  first  kindled  in  my  breast  a  love 
for  landscape — and  to  shew  you  the  effect,  which 
the  wonderful  scenes  of  nature,  when  consi- 
dered as  pictures,  may  have  on  the  imagination. 
A  little  before  I  went  abroad,  my  father,  who 
had  a  commission  to  execute  for  the  queen  at 
York,  paid  a  visit  in  his  way,  to  tne  earl  of 
Cumberland,*  at  his  castle  at  Skipton,  and  car- 
ried me  with  him.  His  intenn  n,  I  believe, 
was  to  give  me  a  little  knowledge  of  my  own 
country,  before  he  sent  me  abroad ;  but  the 
pretence  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  young  lord 
Clifford,  with  wh^m  I  had  been  educated  at 
scV-K>l,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford;  and  with 
\vhom  1  had  contracted  a  very  intimate  friendship, 
though  he  was  somewhat  older  than  myself. 

I  remember  him  well ;  (said  the  treasurer) 
He  was  a  tail  slender  }outh  ;  well  made — had  a 
high  forehead- — large  blue  eyes — a  complexion 

*  This  was  Clifford,  earl  of  Cumberland,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary'  men  of  his  age  for  military  achievements.  He 
undertook  several  naval  expeditions  at  his  own  expense. 
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rather  florid,  and  a  nose  somewhat  acquiline. 
When  he  was  first  presented  to  the  queen,  hy 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  I  remember  her  majesty's 
grace  took  great  notice  of  him,  and  turning 
to  the  duke,  said,  he  should  be  her  young 
knight. 

Your  lordship  (said  Sir  Philip)  remembers  well 
his  person  ;  but  the  great  qualities,  and  endow- 
ments of  his  mind,  would  require  many  words  to 
describe.  He  was,  in  truth,  the  mirror  of  no* 
bility  ; — and  his  unhappy,  and  untimely  death, 
may  be  lamented  equally  by  his  friends  and  his 
country.  But  let  that  pass  among  the  inscrutable 
ways  of  Providence !  It  was  one  of  the  amusements 
of  this  spirited  young  nobleman,  to  explore 
every  variety  of  country  in  his  neighbourhood ; 
and  he  used  often  to  tell  me,  that  we,  inhabi- 
tants of  the  south  of  England,  knew  nothing 
of  nature's  sublimities.  When  I  talked  of 
the  wood)  scenes  ofPenshurst,  and  its  delightful 
meadows,  he  would  laugh,  and  say  they  were 
well  enough  for  shepherds,  and  shepherdesses  to 
dance  in  ;  but  they  were  poor  scenes  compared 
with  those  sublime  castles,  in  which  the  genii 
of  rocks  and  mountains  dwelt.  As  we. were 
now,  therefore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
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sublime  castles,  I  begged  he  would  introduce  me 
to  them ;  and  give  me  some  idea  of  what  he 
called  the  sublimities  of  nature.  At  first,  he 
seemed  rather  backward,  as  he  thought  I  should 
scarce  be  able  to  travel  through  such  scenes  of 
desolation.  In  many  parts,  he  t<jld  me,  we  should 
meet  with  no  appearance  of  inhabitancy.  Can 
you  climb  a  perpendicular  mountain,  he  would 
ask,  a  mile  in  height  ?  Or  can  you  occasionally 
sleep  without  a  bed  ;—.  sit  without  a  chair; — 
or  dine  without  a  table  ?  My  curiosity  made 
all  difficulties  light  ;  and,  as  my  father  was  so 
good  as  to  say  he  would  wait  for  me  at  York, 
we  set  out  for  Appleby  Castle,  another  seat  of 
the  earl  of  Cumberland's,  on  the  confines  of 
those  scenes  which  I  was  so  desirous  to  examine. 
Having  taken  a  view  of  the  Vale  of  Eden,  and 
that  pleasing  country  which  the  castle  com- 
mands, we  mounted  our  horses,  and  carrying 
with  us  a  sum  pter- mule,  laden  with  necessaries, 
began  our  expedition.  Often  we  travelled  on 
foot  over  lofty  mountains,  where  no  horse  could 
have  found  footing ;  and  several  nights  we  slept 
under  what  shelter  we  could  find  among  the 
rocks.  My  companion,  who  was  versed  in  all 
the  arts  of  exigence,  would  spread  a  blanket 
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over  a  few  hedge-stakes,  under  which,  as  the 
weather  was  warm,  we  slept  comfortably.  The 
same  care  his  humanity  always  took  of  the  ser- 
vant, who  attended  with  the  sumpter.  Our 
horses,  in  the  mean  time,  waited  for  us  at  some 
distant  inn,  perhaps  a  dozen  miles  from  the 
place  of  our  residence,  where  we  met  them  the 
next  day,  or  the  day  after.  My  friend  heing  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  knew  perfectly  how 
to  order  our  march,  and  dispose  the  several  cir- 
cumstances of  it.  But  our  fatigues  were  well 
repaid ;  we  travelled  over  all  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Cumberland,  and  Westmorland  ;  and  I 
know  not,  that  I  ever  spent  three  weeks,  in 
what  I  may  call,  so  delicious  a  manner.  It  was 
nil  enchantment ;  during  the  whole  time  I  was 
in  a  delirium  of  rapture: — mountains,  lakes, 
rocks,  and  woods,  in  an  infinite  variety  of  awful 
combinations,  were  continually  displaying  them- 
selves before  my  eyes  in  the  day — and  rising 
again  to  my  imagination  in  the  visions  of  the 
night.*  I  have  since,  probably,  seen  as  romantic 

*  These  scenes  were  niuch  more  beautiful  when  Sit 
Philip  Sidney  saw  them,  than  they  are  now.  They  were 
then  much  more  in  a  state  of  nature.  Their  woods  had 
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countries  among  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  the 
Pyrenees  ;  but,  from  a  first  impression,  or  from 
the  pleasing  association  of  ideas,  which  my  en- 
gaging friend  has  left  upon  my  mind,  I  certainly 
never  was  so  much  enchanted  with  any  appear- 
ances of  nature,  as  with  those  I  met  with  here. 

I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  (said  Lord  Bur- 
Leigh)  for  an  account  of  a  part  of  our  island,  of 
which  I  knew  little  before.  I  am  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  our  sea-coasts ;  and  can  point 
out  where  an  enemy  may  land,  and  where  an 
embarkation  may  be  made  :*  but  these  delight- 
ful scenes,  which  you  describe,  had  never  at- 
tracted my  attention. — Now,  I  suppose,  you 
would  wish  to  have  all  these  fine  places  hand* 
somely  limned,  and  hung  up  in  your  hall. 

Not  only  so,  (replied  Sir  Philip)  but  I  should 
wish  to  draw,  from  the  examination  of 
these  fine  countries,  several  other  sources  of 

not  suffered  those  depredations  which  we  now  regret  j  their 
banks  and  islands  were  yet  uninjured  by  those  puerile  works 
«f  art,  which  now  every  where  deform  them. 

*  There  is,  in  the  British  Museum,  a  set  of  maps  of 
the  several  counties  of  England,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Lord  Burleigh ;  in  which,  with  his  own  hand,  he  has 
made  several  remarks  of  the  kind  mentioned  here.  See  a 
farther  account  of  those  Maps,  in  Observations  on  the  South-* 
ffii  Coaft. 
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amusement. — But  it  is  a  fascinating  subject ; 
and  our  conversation  has  already  been  so  long, 
that  I  fear  to  enter  on  any  new  matter. 

To  say  the  truth,  (said  the  Treasurer)  I  am 
not  without  my  fears  also.  Your  company  is 
rather  infectious.  You  may  make  such  a  con- 
vert of  me,  that  my  ideas  of  these  things  may 
interfere  with  matters  of  more  consequence. 
When  I  am  ruminating  how  to  raise  a  subsidy, 
a  rock,  or  a  mountain,  may  interrupt  my  calcu- 
lations. Or,  when  I  am  considering  whom  to 
entrust  with  some  commission  of  importance, 
I  may  be  drawn  aside  by  an  impertinent  re- 
flection, whom  I  may  best  employ  to  make  me 
a  picture.  However,  as  we  shall  part  to-mor- 
row, and  I  shall  immediately  be  plunged  civi- 
libus  undis,  I  shall  run  the  risk,  and,  with 
great  pleasure,  hear  what  you  have  farther  to 
say  on  a  subject,  which  is  to  me  so  very  novel. 

No  doubt,  (answered  Sir  Philip)  what  your 
Lordship  suggested  is  among  the  first  ideas, 
which  the  great  and  beautiful  scenes  of  nature 
excite.  We  should  wish  to  see  them  brought 
home,  to  adorn  our  apartments.  But  the 
utmost  that  art  can  do,  will,  undoubtedly,  fall 
short  of  nature ;  especially  in  spreading  over 
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the  mind  those  delightful  feelings  of  enthusi- 
asm, which  the  real  scene  inspires  ;  yet  still, 
though  this  cannot  be  done,  these  romantic 
countries,  and  the  several  views  they  exhibit  at 
different  seasons — the  innocent  manners  of  the 
inhabitants — and  various  other  circumstances, 
which  attend  them,  appear  to  me  to  afford  a 
very  engaging  field  for  poetry,  and  description.* 
Of  this  our  great  poet-f*  often  takes  the  advan- 
tage :  nor  am  I  more  pleased  with  any  part  of 
his  works,  than  where  he  gives  us  descriptions 
of  the  different  scenes  of  nature  ;  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  made  accurate  observations.  And 
I  believe,  indeed,  these  observations  were 
chiefly  made,  where  my  father  made  his,  in  the 
different  parts  of  Ireland. — The  beauties  of 
landscape  may  farther  incite  us  to  aim  at  hand- 
ling the  pencil  ourselves.  If  we  do  it  only 

#  The  reader  will  remember,  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
thoughts  were,  at  this  time,  engaged  in  writing  his  Ar- 
cadia, and  were  full  of  the  ideas  of  the  country;  though, 
from  the  romantic  notions  of  the  times,  that  work  deviates 
from  the  simplicity,  we  now  expect  in  these  descriptions. 
If  Sir  Philip  had  lived  in  Thomson's  days,  he  would  have 
described  the  country  in  more  natural  colours. 

f   Spenser. 
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inaccurately,  it  may  still  be  of  use  to  refresh  the 
memory.  Those  little  sketches,  which  my  fa- 
ther made  in  Ireland,  I  well  remember,  enabled 
him  to  describe  a  thousand  Circumstances, 
which  were  not  marked  in  the  sketches  them-* 
selves. 

I  can  easily  conceive  it,  (said  Lord  Burleigh  ;) 
sketches,  I  suppose,  are  a  kind  of  picturesque 
arithmetic,  in  which  three  figures  may  represent 
a  hundred. — I  suppose,  however,  that  you  artists 
See  things  in  a  stronger  light,  than  we  common 
observers.  For  myself,  I  might  pass  through 
any  of  these  beautiful  scenes  without  taking  the 
least  notice  of  them. 

Perhaps  so,  (replied  Sir  Philip ;)  but  it  is 
merely  because  your  Lordship's  thoughts  are 
always  engaged  at  home — employed  on  some 
great  scheme  of  public  utility.  Whereas  our 
thoughts  are  in  our  eyes — always  gazing  about 
on  the  watch  for  something  to  entertain  them. 
And  this  constant  look  out,  as  it  may  be  called, 
after  beauty,  in  every  natural  object,  gives  us  a 
quickness  in  finding  various  sources  of  it,  which 
are  lost  on  common  observers.  Your  Lordship, 
however,  I  arn  persuaded,  has  more  candour, 
than  to  censure  one  of  the  most  innocent,  and 
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perhaps  one  of  the  most  improving  pleasures, 
which  Providence  has  provided  for  us. 

Censure  it  ?  (replied  Lord  Burleigh,)  by  no 
means.  The  politician  finds  out  innocent 
amusements  for  the  publick ;  but  if  they  can 
find  them  for  themselves,  his  business  is  super- 
seded. 

As  your  Lordship  is  so  condescending  (said 
Sir  Philip,)!  will  venture  to  go  a  step  farther.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  an  admiration  of  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  may  be  ranked  in  a  still  higher 
form,  than  that  of  administering  merely  to  plea- 
sure. Perhaps  a  person  of  your  Lordship's1 
serious  disposition  will  not  accuse  me  of  enthusi- 
asm, when  I  speak  of  these  sublime  appendages 
of  landscape,  as  leading  the  mind  to  the  great 
author  of  them.  Grandeur  enters  into  all  our  ideas 
of  the  almighty  ;  and  where  shall  we  meet  with' 
such  magnificent  ideas,  as  these  scenes  present  ? 
My  young  friend,  who  had  a  mind  turned  to 
every  thing  that  was  great  and  noble,  and  vir- 
tuous, used  to  say,  that  by  studiously  bringing 
his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  grand  scenes, 
he  could  raise  in  himself  the  highest  fervours  of 
devotion.  What  a  temple,  he  would  cry  (turn- 
ing round,  and  pointing  to  some-  vast-  amphi- 

Dd 
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theatre  of  mountains)  is  this  !  How  little  does  a 
man  feel  himself  in  the  midst  of  it !  How  im- 
mense the  Deity,  who  framed,  and  fills  it ! 

Though  Lord  Burleigh  did  not  entirely  see  the 
force  of  the  argument,  as  he  was  little  acquaint- 
ed with  the  grandeur  of  those  scenes  on  which 
it  was  founded,  yet  he  readily  acknowledged  th$ 
probable  truth  of  it.  I  remember,  said  he,  when 
I  first  saw  the  ocean,  I  recoiled  some  paces  back  ; 
my  sensation  was  only  astonishment :  but  if  I 
had  had  the  young  Lord  Clifford's  pious  dispo- 
sition, I  might  have  tumed  my  astonishment 
into  devotion. 

I  am  afraid  (said  Sir  Philip,)  of  trespassing 
longer  on  your  Lordship,  but  there  is  one  ob- 
servation more,  and  only  one,  I  should  wish  to 
make.  It  may  be  considered,  indeed,  as  a  kind  of 
corollary  to  what  we  have  just  been  observing  of 
the  scenes  of  nature ;  and  I  am  the  rather  de- 
sirous of  submitting  it  to  your  lordship's  judg- 
ment, as  it  is  novel,  I  believe,  and  has  not 
obtained  the  sanction  of  any  admirer  of  art,  or 
nature.  What  I  would  suggest,  is,  that  we 
should  make  the  scenes  of  nature  our  model 
for  our  artificial  improvements  in  gardening. 
Nature  is  the  standard  of  perfection  in  all  the 
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&rts  of  imitation.    She  gives  us  the  model ;  we 
have  only  to  select   and    imitate.     When    we 
paint  a  man,  or  a  horse,  for  instance,  we  take  our 
ideas  from  nature :  why  should  we  not  also  take 
our  ideas  of  a  beautiful  country  from  nature  also. 
We  have  models  equally  for  both.      But  in  this 
latter,  instead  of  making  nature  improve  upon 
herself,  by  picking  out,  and  imitating  her  choi- 
cest scenes,  we   deform,    and  transform   every 
thing  into  shapes,  totally  unlike  any  thing  that 
ever    before    existed.     This  park,  said   he,   in 
which  we  are  now  walking,  is  a  pleasant  scene. 
The  woods,  and  the  lawns,  mix  agreeably  toge- 
ther ;  and  the  eye  rests  satisfied  with  the  elegant 
and  pleasing  simplicity  of  the   whole.     And  if 
we  enquire  into  the  source  of  all  this  beauty,  we 
must  refer  it  solely   to  nature.     But  when  we 
enter  the  gardqn,  beyond  those  elms,  we  find 
ourselves   in  another  world :  nature   is   gone ; 
and  we  are  in  the  regions  of  art.     There  the 
sheers  have  metamorphosed  trees,  and  hedges, 
into  a  thousand  strange  shapes ;  and  beauty  has 
been  diminished,   in  proportion  as  expense  has 
been  increased.    As  a  proof  of  this,  I.  might  pro- 
duce a  more  illustrious  instance,  than  my  good 
Lord  Pembroke's  garden  here  at  Wilton.    May 
od'2 
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I  mention,  without  offence,  the  superb  decora- 
tions around  her  Majesty's  royal  palace  at 
Nonsuch  ?  If  I  think  them,,  however,  the  model 
of  every  thing  that  is  absurd,  and  awkward, 
your  Lordship  will  not  suppose  I  mean  any  re- 
flection on  her  highness's  taste ;  for  she  only 
received  these  wonderful  works,  as  her  father 
left  them. 

But  before  I  suffer  your  acrimony  to  run 
loose  (returned  the  treasurer)  among  those  costly 
works  of  art,  at  Nonsuch,  I  must  first  tell  you, 
I  am  not  clear,  that  nature,  either  does,  or 
should,  set  an  exact  model  in  the  works  of  art. 
How  does  she  set  a  model  in  music  ?  Are  we 
to  have  recourse  to  the  groves ;  and  take  all 
our  roundelays,  and  eorantos  from  thrushes,  and 
nightingales  ?  If,  then,  we  may  improve  upon 
nature  in  music,  why  not  in  gardening  ? — A  nd 
if  so,  her  majesty's  garden,  at  Nonsuch,  may  be 
considered  as  a  noble  effort  of  the  improvement 
of  art  on  nature.  Besides,  there  is  a  grandeur 
in  these  costly  decorations,  which  bespeaks  st 
great  prince.  If  the  garden  of  a  palace  consist- 
ed only  of  trees  and  green  fields,  it  would  con- 
tain nothing  but  what  any  one  might  have ; 
but  when  we  see  such  a  profusion  of  marble 
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basons,  and  fountains,  carved  rock-worlc,  cascades, 
canals,  parterres,  and  other  expensive  embellish- 
ments, the  prince  enjoys  as  he  ought,  what  no 
body  else  can  enjoy.  These  rich  appendages  are 
of  a  piece  with  his  robes  of  state,  his  costly 
furniture,  his  yeomen  in  embroidered  liveries, 
and  all  the  other  splendid  accompaniments  of 
rbyalty, 

That  a  royal  garden  (answered  Sir  Philip) 
should  be  extensive,  magnificent,  and  properly 
adorned  with  costly  ornaments  I  allow  ;  but  I  did 
not  expect  to  have  found  in  the  frugal  treasurer  of 
England  (your  Lordship  will  excuse  me)  an 
advocate  for  expense,  centering  merely  in  itself. 
Nor  can  I  well  digest  your  argument  in  allowing 
consumption  in  a  prince,  for  the  sake  only  of 
shewing  how  much  he  can  consume  more  than 
other  people.  Expense  either  in  a  prince  or  a, 
private  man  is,  in  my  opinion,  idle  without  an 
end  ;  and  if  the  sums  laid  out  on  the  gardens  at 
Nonsuch  do  not  make  them  beautiful,  I  fear  an 
apology  may  be  wanted  for  laying  them  out  at 
all.  That  art,  in  many  cases,  may  improve  na- 
ture, I  allow  ;  but  what  we  see  at  Nonsuch  is 
not  improving  nature  :  it  is  defoiming — it  is  de- 
stroying it.  There  is  no  nature  left — all  is  art; 
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and  what  we  admire  is,  I  fear,  only  (what  your 
Lordship  honestly  suggests)  prodigality  of  ex- 
pense; and  this  we  rather  gaze  and  wonder  at, 
than  admire  with  judgment.  As  to  your  Lord- 
ship's instance,  with  regard  to  music,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  a  case  in  point :  neither  music, 
nor  architecture,  is  an  imitative  art — we  are 
indebted  for  both  to  human  invention,  But  in 
painting,  in  statuary,  and,  I  may  add,  in  descrip- 
tive poetry,  we  have  nature  for  a  model.  If  we 
desert  her,  in  any  of  these,  we  lose  what  should 
be  our  standard  of  perfection.  Thus,  too,  it  is 
in  gardening  :  nature  gives  us  beautiful  models, 
and  if  we  aim  at  perfection,  we  must  follow 
them.  The  arts,  however,  in  their  pure,  chaste 
form,  come  forward  with  a  slow  pace.  Centu- 
ries are  required  to  bring  them  to  perfection : 
but  if  my  countrymen  become  rich,  I  doubt  not, 
that  sooner  or  later,  they  will  acquire  a  just  taste 
in  gardening,  as  well  as  in  other  elegant  arts ; 
and  relinquish  this  unmeaning  expensive  mode 
of  decoration,  so  admired  by  their  forefathers. 
We  have  a  great  desire  amongst  us,  at  present, 
to  acquire  the  learned  languages;*  but  we  have 

*  It  was  fashionable  even  among  the  court-ladies  of  those 
days  to  read  Greek  and  Latin :  Q,.  Elizabeth  herself  set  tha 
example. 
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little  science — that  is,  we  are  only  at  the  gate  of 
knowledge,  though  I  doubt  not  shall  soon  enter 
it.  When  that  happens,  the- elegant  arts  will 
enter  likewise.  Your  Lordship,  however,  sees> 
that  even  now,  though  we  have  no  connection 
with  them,  if  people  have  money  they  will 
spend  it  in  some  prodigal  way ;  in  an  absurd 
garden,  or  a  profuse  entertainment ,  and  I  see 
not  how  a  good  taste  can  be  more  mischievous, 
than  a  bad  one.  Thus  I  have  completed 
my  argument,  and  have  endeavoured  to  shew, 
that  there  is  not  only  a  difference  among 
amusements,  but  that  such  amusements,  as 
arise  from  the  polite  arts,  are  both  superior  to 
any  other  in  themselves,  and  less  mischievous 
in  their  excess. 

And,  in  truth  (said  Lord  Burleigh)  you  have 
managed  the  cause  ably ;  at  least  you  have  con- 
vinced me  by  your  arguments.  But  now  let 
me  put  your  candour  to  the  test — as  the  arts 
are,  by  your  own  account,  the  handmaids  of 
luxury,  and  as  luxury  is  certainly  the  most  per- 
nicious inmate  of  a  state,  would  you  willingly 
give  up  the  former  to  get  rid  of  the  latter  ? 

Certainly,  (said  Sir  Philip)  I  should  give  up 
much  t-j  withstand  luxury;  but  your  Lordship's 
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question,  I  think,  involves  a  muibrude  of  other 
questions.  It  remains  to  be  inquucd  how  far 
wealth,  and,  of  course,  luxury,  are  connected 
with  knowledge,  science.,  and  even  religion  ?  It 
remains  to  be  inquired,  how  far  one  is  to  be  tole- 
rated for  the  sake  of  the  other  ?  It  remains  to 
be  inquired,  how  far  amusements  are  in  them- 
selves necessary ;  and  what  bttter  we  could 
propose  than  those  furnished  by  the  arts  ?  It 
remains  to  be  inquired  also,  how  far  we  are 
obliged  to  give  up  things  useful,  because  bad 
people  may  abuse  them  ?  But  these  questions 
would  carry  us  into  a  field  too  extensive,  for 
our  limited  time. 

It  is  true,  (said  Lord  Burleigh)  all  these  points 
require  discussion  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  of 
some  future  opportunity  to  discuss  them  with 
you.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  narrow  my 
question,  and  propose  it  thus.  If,  by  keeping  a 
nation  poor,  it  could  also  be  kept  virtuous, 
would  you,  in  order  to  keep  it, so,  give  up  not 
only  the  polite  arts,  but  the  refinements  also  of 
learning  and  science  ? 

Most  undoubtedly  ,.  (repjj|d  Sir  Philip)  I 
should  ;  we  should  thef|  hate  gained  all  that  is 
reafly  worth  keeping.  The  nation,  I  believe,  at 
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present  may  be  called  imcorrupt,  well-principled, 
religious,  pious  on  the  whole — brave,  and  gene- 
rous ;  and  to  keep  them  as  they  are,  would  be 
the  utmost  of  my  wish.  Nay,  I  should,  perhaps, 
think  it  dangerous  to  risk  the  experiment  of 
infusing  arts  among  them.  But  it  is  as  impos- 
sible to  keep  a  nation  at  a  stand,  as  it  is  to  keep 
youth  from  verging  into  age.  The  first  thing, 
at  least,  I  should  do,  would  be  to  vote  the  dis- 
mission of  such  ministers  as  your  Lordship, 
from  the  management  of  affairs;  who, by  making 
the  nation  prosperous,  will  infallibly  make  it 
rich.  The  great  conclusion,  therefore,  from  the 
whole  is,  that  while  you,  and  my  good  father-in- 
law,*  and  other  great  men  are  taking  such  effec- 
tual pains  to  make  the  nation  \vealthy,  you  will 
be  so  good  as  suffer  such  little  men  as  I  am,  to 
recommend  the  means  of  throwing  the  super- 
fluity of  that  wealth  into  the  most  amusing^ 
afnd  least  corrupting  channels. 

As  Lord  Burleigh  was  about  to  reply,  a  horse- 
man appeared  riding  towards  them  at  full  speed, 
across  the  park,  whom  they  presently  knew,  by 

*  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  whose    only  daughter  Sir- 
FhiJip  Sidney  married. 
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his  dress,  to  be  one  of  the  queen's  messengers. 
He  delivered  letters  to  the  treasurer,  requiring 
him  to  attend  a  council  the  next  day,  which 
Lord  Burleigh  said  was  two  days  sooner,  than  he 
expected ;  he  took  a  hasty  leave,  therefore,  of 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  immediately  set  out 
for  London. 

It  is  probable,  that  this  interview  at  Wilton 
might  have  contributed,  through  the  good  offices 
of  Lord  Burleigh,  to  bring  the  queen  and  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  sooner  together.  In  a  short  time 
after  it,  the  queen  sent  for  him  to  court,  and  ap- 
pointed him  governor  of  Flushing,  one  of  the 
cautionary  towns,  which  the  Dutch  had  put  into 
the  queen's  hands.  He  was  also,  at  the  same 
time,  made  general  of  the  English  cavalry 
abroad.  But  the  career  of  his  military  renown 
was  soon  at  an  end.  Having  performed  two  or 
three  gallant  actions,  he  was  mortally  wounded, 
on  the  22d  of  September,  1580,  at  the  battle 
of  2yutphen  ;  and  what  was  a  most  extraordi- 
nary instance  of  public  respect,  the  whole  king- 
dom went  into  mourning  at  his  death.* 

*  "  So  general  was  the  lamentation  for  him,  that  for 
many  months  after,  it  was  accounted  indecent  for  any  gentle- 
man of  quality  to  appear,  at  court  or  city,  in  any  light  or 
gaudy  appjrel."  See  Collin's  Memoirs. 
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On  the  Infliction  of  Divine  Punishment, 


DR.  LUCAS  was  a  very  exemplary  parish  minis* 
ter.  His  discourses  from  the  pulpit  were  plain, 
useful,  and  affecting.  They  were  chiefly  directed 
to  the  lower  people  ;  but  were  so  full  of  scrip- 
tural instruction,  and  delivered  with  so  much 
feeling  and  energy,  that  every  hearer  might  profit 
by  them.  He  could  accommodate  himself  also 
in  conversation,  to  all  sorts  of  people ;  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  world ;  but  instead  of 
using  his  knowledge  as  the  means  of  advance- 
ment, he  considered  it  only  as  the  means  of 
making  himself  more  useful  in  his  parish.  He 
knew  something  of  every  thing — and  had  the 
happy  talent  of  talking  to  men  of  all  ranks, 
and  all  professions,  in  their  own  way. 

Mr.  Hales,  his  neighbour,  was  a  very  valuable 
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man,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  doctor,  with 
whom  he  went  hand  in 'hand,  in  all  his'benevo- 
lent  schemes.  He  was  an  informed  man  also — 
bookish — rather  sedentary,  and  often  subject  to 
great  lowness  of  spirits.  In  the  summer  of  the 
year  1794,  particularly,  when  the  French  ar- 
mies had  ravaged  the  borders  of  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Germany — had  driven  the  Austrians  out  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  threatened  Holland  with 
an  invasion,  he  was  much  cast  down  with  the 
prospect  of  public  affairs. 

The  doctor  calling  upon  him,  one  evening, 
about  the  beginning  of  September,  found  him 
with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand.  Accounts  had 
just  been  received,  that  the  French  had  taken 
Ypres,  and  Ostend — had  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Sluys,  and  were  preparing  to  attack 
Breda. 

These  are  dismal  times,  doctor,  (said  Mr. 
Hales.)  I  fear  the  fate  of  old  England  is  come 
at  last.  Two  or  three  gazettes  more  will  put 
the  French  in  possession  of  all  Holland.  It  is 
reported,  I  see,  they  are  already  masters  of 
Flushing  ;  which  is,  I  believe,  within  sixty  miles 
of  Amsterdam.  And  if  they  get  possession  of 
Jrlolland,  they  will  soon  arm  a  formidable  ma- 
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rine ;  an'd  pour  in  millions  upon  us.    Poor  Uca- 
legori  must  expect  to  burn  next.* 

Come,  come,  my  good  friend,  (said  the  doc- 
tor,) let  us  not  make  ourselves  prophets,  and 
look  into  futurity  for  frightful  events,  which  we 
cannot  foresee,  and  which  may  never  arrive.  The 
French  have  many  a  wet  ditch  to  wade  through, 
before  they  can  over-run  Holland. -j~  Aud 
when  they  have  done  it,  I  hope  the  difficulty  of 
invading  England  will  still  remain. — Besides, 
their  government,  (if  it  can  be  called  a  govern- 
ment) is  such  a  rope  of  sand,  that  we  may  ex- 
pect still  more  divisions  among  them.J — But 
these  (continued  the  doctor)  are  only  temporary 
consolations.  We  must  not  depend  upon  them  ; 
as  they  themselves  depend  only  on  contingencies. 
I  would  have  us  look  at  the  best  side  of  things  T 
but  still  prepare  for  the  worst — that  is,  I  would 
wish  us  to  be  always  prompt,  and  prepared 

*  See  Virgil,  B.  II.  1. 

f  It  pleased  God,  that,  a  severe  frost  set  in,  and  the  ditches, 
canals,  and  rivers  of  Holland  were  all  turned  into  dry  land, 
so  that  the  numerous  armies  of  the  French  easily  over-ran 
it. 

|  Robespierre  had  just  been  put  to  death  ;  and  his  oppo- 
nents were  still  striving  for  mastery. 
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against  our  enemies ;  but  yet  to  provide  against 
the  \vDrsfy  by  having  always  such  consolations 
ready,  as  religion  only  can  furnish. 

Aye,  iriy  dear  sir,  (said  Mr.  Hales,)  but  where 
shall  we  find  the  Christian,  who  can  so  entirely 
detach  himself  from  the  things  of  this  world,  as 
to  seek  none  of  .its  enjoyments  and  consolations 
from  it  ? 

.  You  seem  to  confound  two  ideas,  my  dear  sir, 
(replied  the  doctor,)  which  are  in  fact  very  dis- 
tinct— the  enjoyments,  and  the  consolations  of 
the  world.  While  Providence  kindly  allows  us 
the  good  things  of  this  world,  if  we  enjoy  them 
with  moderation,  and  gratitude,  I  hope  we  enjoy 
them,  as  our  great  Creator  approves.  But  when 
he  pleases  to  take  them  from  us,  we  then  want 
consolation ;  and  must  have  recourse  to  some- 
thing better  than  the  world. 

It  is  very  true,  (said  Mr.  Hales ;)  but  we  are  sa 
closely  connected  with  the  world — we  receive 
so  much  pleasure  from  it,  and  often  too  so 
much  alleviation  of  pain,  that  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  discard  it  from  our  friendship,  even 
in  our  greatest  distresses. 

The  world  may  be  a  pleasing  friend,  (said  the 
doctor,)  in  prosperity ;  though  even  then  a 
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deceitful  one.  But  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  a  friend 
in  adversity,,  because  then  it  forsakes  us;  I  see 
not  what  consolation  it  has  to  offer  in  time  of 
distress.  Suppose  the  great  catastrophe  you 
fear,  should  take  place — suppose  the  French 
should  over-run  Holland — then  invade  us  in  such 
numbers,  as  we  could  not  oppose ;  and,  in  the 
end,  overturn  our  government ;  could  the  world, 
think  you,  offer  any  topic  of  consolation  to  us  ? 

I  think  not.,  truly,  (replied  Mr.  Hales  ;)  but  in 
smaller  afflictions  the  world  may  sometimes  be  a 
comforter.  If  we  lose  one  thing,  we  still  possess 
another, 

In  any  affliction,  (said  the  doctor,)  the  world 
is  but  a  sorry  comforter,  because  all  its  comforts 
are  precarious.  And  as  its  afflictions  maybe 
grievous,  we  ought  to  make  provision  for  the 
worst;  as  we  are  at  all  times  liable  to  them. 
But  then  we  have  a  friend,  who  stiles  himself 
the  God  of  consolation  ;*  and  who  promises  us 
comfort,  even  in  our  greatest  distresses.  To 
him  we  should  always  apply ;  and  pour  out  in 
prayer  the  distresses  of  our  hearts. 

In  theory,  no  doubt,  (said  Mr.  Hales^)  no* 

*  Rom>  xv.  5. 
JE  e 
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thing  can  be  more  true ;  but  I  should  wish  to 
know  whose  faith  is  sufficient  to  receive,  with 
composure,  such  a  crisis  as  you  have  been  sug- 
gesting. 

We  have  instances  of  faith  on  record,  (re- 
turned the  doctor,)  even  in  times  less  enlight- 
ened than  ours,  which  would  enabje  the  holy 
sufferer  to  receive,  with  magnanimity,  the  greatest 
calamities,  and  to  cry  out  from  the  heart,  God 
is  my  help,  and  strength — a  very  present  help  in 
trouble.  Therefore  will  I  not  fear,  though  the 
earth  be  moved,  and  though  the  hills  be  carried 
into  the  midst  of  the  sea.*  If  you  think  this  only 
a  pious  ejaculation,  a  number  of  instances  may 
be  collected  from  the  times  of  persecution,  in 
which  such  pious  sentiments  have  been  realized. 

Aye,  (said  Mr.  Hales,)  this  is  a  height  of 
religion,  which  all  good  men  would  wish  to 
attain.  No  acquisition  on  earth  seems  so  de- 
sirable. 

And  why  may  we  not  attain  it  ?  (replied  the 
doctor,) — If  we  firmly  believe,  as  we  certainly 
ought  to  believe,  that  all  events  are  governed  by 
God — and  that  he  knows  best  how  to  distribute. 

*  Psalms,  xlvi.  1. 
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these  events,  we  cannot  be  distressed  at  any 
thing  that  happens  to  us,  independent  of  our 
own  wrong  behaviour. 

I  have  certainly.,  my  dear  sir,,  (said  Mr.  Hales,) 
religion  enough  to  accede  to  this  doctrine  as  a 
truth.  But  the  difficulty  here,  as  in  other  things,, 
lies  in  the  practice— lhat  is,  in  short,  we  believe 
the  truth ;  but  we  do  not  believe  \tjirmly  enough 
to  resign  ourselves  to  it.  We  see  the  business 
of  the  world  so  continually  translated  by  second 
causes — and  the  effect  often  so  proportioned  to 
the  cause — numerous  armies  over-running  pro- 
vinces— and  disciplined  fleets  destroying  those, 
which  are  less  disciplined,*  that  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  put  second  causes  entirely  out  of  the 
account. 

Nor  should  we,  (said  the  doctor :)  only  we 
should  not  consider  them  as  the  principal  movers. 
If  our  great  Ruler  see  a  visitation  right*  no  second 
causes  can  prevent  it,  let  us  employ  them  as  we 
please.  And  if  he  do  not  see  it  right,  no  hostile 
endeavours,  however  threatening,  can  bring  it 
about.  When  a  child  views  a  puppet-shew,  and 

*  Lord  Howe's  fleet  had  beaten  the  French  fleet,  a  few 
before. 

EC  2 
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sees  every  figure  in  its  place,  and  each  perform- 
ing that  kind  of  action,,  which  is  most  agreeable 
to  the  connection  it  has  with  the  other  figures, 
he  considers  each  as  the  author  of  its  own 
motion  ;  knowing  nothing  of  the  hands,  which 
guide  the  performance.  But  we,  who  know 
more  of  the  matter,  know  well,  that  the  whole 
is  a  piece  of  directed  machinery. — It  is  thus 
that  the  religious  man,  who  is  introduced  by 
revelation,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes,  views 
all  the  events  of  this  world.  All  the  actors  on 
the  stage  of  this  world  are  mere  puppets.  What- 
ever appearance  there  may  be  of  cause,  and 
effect,  he  knows  there  is  only  one  universal 
cause  of  all.  Through  this  great  cause,  events  are 
combined  with  infinite  variety  ;  and  in  a  manner 
wholly  inscrutable  to  us.  Sometimes  they  appear 
as  if  produced  by  chance — sometimes  as  if  con- 
ducted by  design.  Sometimes  as  if  the  effect  was, 
proportioned  to  the  cause — and  sometimes  as  if 
they  purposely  mocked  all  human  skill,  and  fore- 
sight. This  apparent  uncertainty  in  the  affairs  ot 
this  life,  though  guided,  injfact,  with  so  much  exact 
contrivance,  is  of  great  use — or  at  least  is  intended 
to  be  of  great  use  to  mankind, — in  breaking 
their  dependence  on  the  world — in  shewing  them 
how  insufficient  their  own  foresight  and  exertions 
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aw?,  to  procure  them  protction — and  in  setting 
before  them,  as  the  great  object  of  their  trust, 
the  one  omnipotent  universal  Cause. 

But  tliis  (said  Mr.  Hales)  seems  to  preclude 
our  own  endeavours ;  at  least,  it  appears  a  dan- 
gerous doctrine — something  like  predestination 
in  religion. 

By  no  means,  (said  the  doctor ;)  there  is  a 
manifest  distinction  between  over-ruling  the  hu- 
man will,  and  directing  inanimate  things.  As  it 
is  not  in  my  power  to  reconcile  free  will  with 
the  foreknowledge  of  God,  I  do  not  attempt  it, 
but  persuade  myself,  that  the  difficulty  lies  only 
in  the  incapacity  of  my  own  understanding. 
But  I  can  see  no  difficulty  at  all,  in  supposing, 
that  worldly  events  may  be  under  the  immediate 
controul  of  a  particular  Providence ;  and  yet 
that  our  own  endeavours  should  not  be  pre- 
cluded. God  works  by  second  causes  ;  and  our 
own  endeavours  are,  in  part,  those  very  second 
causes,  which  God  employs.  This  was  even 
the  idea  of  the  heathen  world,  in  their  inter- 
course with  heaven.  Their  own  exertions  were 
thought  necessary  in  gaining  the  assistance  of 
the  gods.  This  we  may  gather  from  the  ancient 
apologue  of  Hercules  and  the  Carter. 

I  do  not  recollect  it  (said  Mr.  Hales.) 
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When  the  carter  found  his  waggon  in  the 
slough,  (co-' tinned  the  doctor.)  he  knelt  down, 
and  begged  Hercules  to  drag  it  out.  I  never 
grant  an  idle  prayer,  said  Hercules ;  set  your 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  do  what  you  can  your- 
self, and  then  pray  to  me  for  farther  assistance. 

If  you  like  a  fact  as  well  as  a  fable,  (said  Mr. 
Hales,)  I  can  give  you  one  nearer  home,  I  met 
with  it,  this  very  day,  in  the  newspaper.  A 
Portuguese  frigate,  going  to  Spithead,  through 
the  Needles,  struck  upon  the  Shingles. 
The  day  was  calm,  and  the  shelf  not  dangerous. 
But  the  crew  were  thrown  into  such  confusion, 
that  .instead  of  trying  any  means  to  save  the 
ship,  they  fell  upon  their  knees  to  the  Virgin- 
Mary  for  assistance.  If  they  had  cut  away 
their  masts,  thrown  out  their  guns,  and  heaved 
out  their  anchors,  the  frigate  might  have 
been  saved  ;  and  they  might,  afterwards,  have 
given  thanks  for  their  deliverance.  But  by 
leaving  all  to  the  Virgin- Mary,  and  doing  no- 
thing themselves,  the  ship  was  irretrievably 
lost.* 

*  It  was  supposed,  the  English  pilot  on  board,  was  misin- 
formed of  the  gage  of  the  frigate  ;  and  through'  a  mistake 
in  the  Portuguese  measure,  imagined  she  drew  less  water 
than  she  did. 
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I  thank  you  for  your  fact,  (said  the  doctor,) 
which  is  certainly  more  pertinent  than  my  fable. 
Your  story  is  an  argument ;  mine  was  only  an 
illustration. 

But  does  it  not  rather,  (said  Mr.  Hales,)  seem 
an  imputation  on  the  justice  of  God,  to  grant 
success  to  a  nation  so  wicked,  as  we  conceive  the 
French  to  be ;  and  more  wicked  than  we  are 
inclined  to  hope  we  are  ourselves  ? 

In  the  first  place,  (replied   the   doctor,)  let  us 
not  presume  too  much  on  our  own  righteous- 
ness.    The  Jacohin  party,  lately  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  France,  were  certainly  a   set  of  the 
most  abandoned,  sanguinary,  impious  wretches, 
that  ever  governed  a  state  ;   and,  I  believe,  the 
present  party,  from  what  already  appears,  is  not 
much  better.*      The    French    nobility,    also 
were,  in   general,  I  believe,   a  very  debauched 
race ;  and  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  were, 
perhaps,  not  much   better.     But   whether   the 
body  of  the  nation  is  not  of  a  cast  more  in 
nocent,    and  simple  in   their  manners,  than  we 
are,  I  much  doubt.     The  priests  whom  we  en- 

*  It  appeared  afterwards,  that  they  were  much  Jess  san- 
guinary, and  more  civilized. 
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tertain  at  Winchester,*  have  universally  shewn 
themselves  to  be  a  modest,  quiet,  and  reli- 
gious people;  and  to  have  borne  persecution 
(though  in  the  cause  of  the  pope,  yet  certainly 
for  conscience  sake,)  with  the  zeal  of  martyrs. 
The  emigrants,  aslo,  of  the  lower  orders,  espe- 
cially the  Toulonese,*}-  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn,  were  orderly,  regular,  and  inoffensive. 
Superstitious  the  French  peasantry  may  be,  and 
I  suppose  they  are — but  superstition  and  good 
morals  are  not  always  at  variance.  Suppose, 
however,  the  French  nation  to  be  as  wicked  as 
you  conceive  them,  why  may  they  not  be  a 
scourge  in  God's  hand,  to  punish  a  nation  even 
less  wicked  than  themselves?  David  seems 
to  have  had  this  idea,  when  he  cried,  Deliver 
me,  0  Lord,  from  the  ungodly,  which  is  a  sword 
of  thine!*  He  acknowledges,  you  see,  the 

*  Many  hundreds. of  them  were  entertained  by  private 
contribution,  and  afterwards  at  the  public  expense,  at  the 
Icing's  house,  there,  and  at  other  places. 

f  After  the  evacuation  of  Toulon,  many  of  the  French 
inhabitants  came  into  England. 

J  Ps.  xvn.  13. 
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agency  of  ungodly  men,  in  working  the  design* 
of  Providence  ;  and,  as  it  should  appear  from  the 
mode  of  his  expression,  those  ungodly  men 
were  used  45  a  sword  against  people  less  ungodly 
than  themselves.  God  works,  indeed,  by  va- 
rious means ;  formerly,  as  in  the  case  of  Sodom, 
by  the  immediate  infliction  of  his  wrath  :  in 
these  days,  generally,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
natural  means.  The  elements  are  often  his  in- 
struments ;  and  often  disease,  and  famine. 
But  most  commonly  mankind  are  corrected  by 
themselves ;  one  wicked  nation  corrects  ano- 
ther ;  and  is  itself  corrected  in  its  turn. 

So  you  make  the  history  of  battles,  bloodshed, 
and  carnage,  (said  Mr.  Hales)  to  be  only  the 
history  of  the  acts  of  Providence. 

Undoubtedly,  (replied  the  doctor ;)  and  where 
the  curtain  is  drawn  up,  and  we  see  the  arm  of 
the  Almighty  laid  bare,  we  acknowledge  him  to 
be  the  immediate  actor  in  all  these  scenes.  The 
doctor  then  took  up  a  bible,  which  lay  on  the 
table,  and  read  the  two  or  three  following  pas- 
sages from  different  parts  of  Jeremiah.  "  Lo  I 
"  will  bring  a  nation  upon  you,  said  God  to  Is- 
"  rael;  it  is  a  mighty  nation — a  nation,  whose 
"  language  thou  knowest  not.  Their  quiver  is 
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"  is  an  open  sepulchre. — They  are  all  mighty 
66  men.- — They  shall  eat  up  thy  harvest,  which 
"  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  should  eat. — 
"  They  shall  eat  up  thy  flocks  and  thy  herds. — 
"  They  shall  eat  up  thy  vines,  and  thy  fig- 
"  trees. — They  shall  destroy  thy  fenced  cities, 
"  wherein  thou  trustest,  with  the  sword.* — 
"  And  the  carcases  of  this  people  shall  be  meat 
"  for  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  for  the  beasts  of 
"  the  earth.  And  I  will  cause  to  cease  from  the 
"  cities  of  Judah,  and  from  the  streets  of  Je- 
"  rusalem,  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  voice  of 
"  gladness — the  voice  of  the  bride-groom,  and 
"  the  voice  of  the  bride;  for  the  land  shall  be 
"  desolate.^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when 
"  ye  shall  say,  wherefore  hath  the  Lord  our  God 
t(  done  all  these  things  unto  us  ?  Then  shalt 
"  thou  answer,  Like  as  ye  have  forsaken  me,  saith 
"  the  Lord,  and  served  strange  gods  in  the  land, 
"  so  shall  ye  serve  strangers  in  a  land,  that  is  not 
"  your's."J 

What  an  awful  picture,  (said  Mr.  Hales,) 
have  we  here  of  God's  bringing  destruction  upon 
a  nation  corrupted  with  wickedness ! 

Anc}  such  representations,  (continued  the  doc- 
tor,) are  common  in  the  Bible  history;  where'we 

*  Jer.  v.    15.  f  Jcr.  vn.  33.          J  Jer.v.  Jp  . 
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seethe  Almighty  threatening,  and  acting,  as  it 
were,  in  person.  Sometimes  the  wicked  nation 
is  threatened  with  one  kind  of  evil,,  and  some- 
times with  another.  In  one  of  the  next  chapters 
of  Jeremiah — the  fourteenth — we  find  God 
thn-  itens  a  famine;  in  the  prophetic  language  it  is 
represented  as  if  it  had  already  come  to  pass. 
"  Judah  mourneth,  and  the  cry  of  Jerusalem  is 
"  gone  up.  They  came  to  the  pits,  and  found  no 
"  watT:  they  returned  with  their  vessels  empty. 
"  They  were  confounded.,  and  covered  their 
"  heads.  The  ground  is  chnpt.  There  was  no 
"  rain  on  the  earth.  The  hind  calved  in  the 
"  field,  and  forsook  her  young,  because  there 
"  was  no  grass.  The  wild  asses  stood  in  the 
"  high  places.  They  snuffed  up  the  wind.  Their 
"  eyes  failed  because  there  was  no  grass." 

How  beautiful,  as  well  as  forcible,  (said  Mr. 
Hales,)  is  this  description!  Where  have  we 
such  images  as  the  prophetic  language  often 
furnishes. 

The  doctor  then  turning  carelessly  over  the 
book  of  Jeremiah,  took  up  the  argument  again, 
and  said,  This  whole  book  is  a  wonderful  dis- 
play of  God's  providence,  and  directly  meets 
our  present  subject.  The  first  part  of  it  is  a 
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continuation  of  prophecy  against  the  Jews  for 
their  sins,  and  a  threat,  that  they  should  be 
carried  into  captivity  by  the  Babylonians,  which 
afterwards  came  to  pass.  The  latter  part  of  the 
book  contains  a  threat  against  the  Babylonians 
themselves,  after  they  had  finished  the  work, 
which  God  had  appointed.  This  threat  too  was 
afterwards  executed  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus. 

But  are  we  not  to  suppose,  (said  Mr.  Hales,) 
that  all  these  denunciations  are  acts  of  that  ju- 
dicial power  which  God,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
exercised  over  the  Jewrs  ?  The  Jews,  we  are 
told,  lived  under  a  theocracy. 

And  I  hope  we  live  under  a  theocracy  also, 
(replied  the  doctor.)  You  see,  from  the  passages 
I  have  just  read,  that  the  Babylonians  were  un- 
der the  same  theocracy  as  the  Jews :  and  if  they, 
why  not  others  ?  Can  we  suppose  that  God 
governed  the  affairs  of  the  Jews,  and  left  the 
affairs  of  other  nations  to  blind  chance  ? 

No,  surely,  (said  Mr.  Hales.  )  Yet  the  mind 
revolts  at  ascribing  all  this  carnage  and  blood- 
shed to  God.  Is  there  not,  think  you,  some 
appearance  of  harshness,  or,  at  least,  something 
that  we  cannot  easily  account  for,  in  supposing 
God  to  bring  one  nation  against  another,  to  per- 
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petrate  all  these  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  slaugh- 
ter ?  God  forbids  murder ;  and  yet  we  must  ao 
knowledge,  on  these  principles,  that  he  autho- 
rizes it  himself. 

Great  difficulties,  no  doubt,  (said  the  doctor, ) 
attend  the  discussion  of  these  mysterious  ques- 
tions. They  are  above  our  capacity  either  to  un- 
derstand or  explain. — Yet,  still,  we  can  adduce 
such  reasons,  as  appear  fully  to  vindicate  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  Providence.  You  are 
forbidden  to  commit  murder,  because  you  have 
no  power  over  the  life  of  man.  But  God,  who 
gave  life,  has  certainly  the  power  of  taking  it 
away,  when,  and  in  what  manner,  he  thinks 
fit.  And  with  regard  to  the  man  himself,  as  he 
is  mortal,  and  must  die,  what  difference  does 
it  make,  whether  he  die  by  a  musket-ball,  or  a 
fever — alone — or  in  company  with  a  thousand 
more? — These  again,  as  men,  are  wicked,  and 
from  thence,  as  the  apostle  speaks,  come  wars, 
and  fightings  among  them.  God  only  uses  this 
wickedness,  as  the  physician  does  poison,  in 
making  it  useful. 

But  we  do  not  always,  (said  Mr.  Hales,  )  see 
this  effect  produced.  Italy,  for  instance,  has 
been  desolated  over,  and  over ;  and  yet  still, 
I  believe,  is  as  wicked  as  it  ever  was. 
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It  is  impossible  for  us,  (said  the  doctor,  )  to 
estimate  the  virtue  and  vice  of  a  nation :  and 
Italy,  for  ought  we  know,  might  have  revived 
in  virtue,  after  every  infliction  of  punishment : 
and  if  the  common  people  of  that  country  are 
now  as  wicked  as  ever,  (which  is  more  than 
either  you  or  I  can  know,)  God  may  punish 
them  again.  Every  nation  on  earth  hath  had, 
more  or  less,  its  catastrophes ;  and  hath  more, 
or  less  profited  by  them:  while  God,  no  doubt, 
repeats  these  chastisements  as  often  as  he  sees 
it  necessary. 

It  may  be  so ;  (said  Mr.  Hales)  at  least  we 
should  satisfy  ourselves  with  such  reasoning  as 
this. 

Certainly,  (replied  the  doctor  ;)  and  to  take 
up  again  the  idea  of  theocracy,  I  cannot  help 
being  of  opinion,  that  one  reason  for  God's 
giving  us  the  Bible  history  was,  that  we  might 
have  an  undoubted  and  infallible  record  of  the 
jnode  in  which  the  providence  of  God  com- 
monly concerns  itself  with  the  affairs  of  man. 
So  that  by  bringing  all  the  transactions  of  the 
world  to  this  standard,  we  may  have  an  awful 
view  of  God's  mode  of  treating  mankind.  In 
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the  Bible  we  see  the  first  great  cause  working 
plainly  and  openly  its  several  effects ;  and  I 
know  not  why  we  should  not  suppose  Providence 
to  act  now  in  the  same  manner.  The  fact  is, 
that  as  we  now  see  only  second  causes  imme- 
diately concerned,  we  are  too  apt  to  attribute  all 
agency  to  them,  and  leave  the  first  great  Cause 
out  of  all  our  questions. 

In  other  words,  (said  Mr.  Hales,)  we  think  we 
can  manage  second  causes  as  we  please,  and, 
therefore,  foolishly  (I  hope  not  impiously)  con- 
ceive we  can  manage  all  events,  by  our  own 
wisdom  and  prudence. 

That  is  just  the  case  ;  (replied  the  doctor)  but 
the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  man  is  continually 
sinning,  and  God  is  continually  reforming ;  at 
least,  giving  man  the  means  of  reformation,  by 
natural  causes  as  they  appear  ;  but  still  under 
his  immediate  direction. 

But  may  we  not  deprecate  evils,  which  we 
think  are  coming  upon  us,  (said  Mr.  Hales.) 
consistently  with  our  belief  in  an  over-ruling 
cause  ? 

Submissively,  I  hope,  we  may,  (replied  the 
doctor ;)  we  have  the  example  of  the  great  patri- 
archal seer,  who  deprecated  the  fate  of  Sodom. 
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Though  the  ruin  may  appear  approaching,  we 
know  not  what  may  yet  be  determined.  God 
may  not  see  the  measure  of  our  iniquity  filled 
up,  and  may  turn  aside  the  evil.  A  gloomy 
profepect  is  not  always  followed  by  a  storm. 
Human  affairs  often  turn  on  the  smallest  pivots. 
How  little  we  can  foresee,  is  evident  from  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  military  affairs  in  Flanders.  At 
the  beginning  of  these  troubles,  no  one  thought 
the  French,  circumstanced  as  they  were,  could  pos- 
sibly hold  out  a  year.  Hypotheses  were  formed, 
and  calculations  made,  which  proved  they  must, 
in  less  time,  be  totally  exhausted.  They  have 
held  out  two  years  already,  and  are,  in  appear- 
ance, stronger  now  than  they  were  at  first. 
Some  slight  circumstance,  however,  if  it  please 
God,  may  again  as  easily  turn  the  balance 
against  them. 

But  you  do  not  yet  (said  Mr.  Hales)  entirely 
answer  my  difficulty.  As  we  know  these  visi- 
tations are  in  the  hands  of  God — as  he  alone 
directs  them,  and  all  the  second  causes  on  which 
they  depend  ;  and  as  we  know  likewise  that  he 
can  only  mean  our  good,  does  not  every  idea  o£ 
interfering  with  them,  even  by  prayer,  seua 
rather  an  improper  interposition  r 
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Questions  of  this  kind,  which  concern  the 
dispensations  of  Providence,  no  doubt,  my 
dear  Sir,  (answered  Dr.  Lucas)  are  beyond  our 
power  to  answer  with  any  satisfaction.  Depre- 
catory prayer  does  indeed  seem,  as  you  observe, 
to  oppose  the  decrees  of  God.  But  such  diffi- 
culties may  properly  be  styled  difficulties  only  of 
ignorance.  .That  such  prayer  is  allowed,  with 
4  humble  submission,  seems  plain,  from  the  ex- 
ample even  of  our  blessed  Lord  himself:  "  Fa- 
<c  ther;  remove  this  cup  from  me  ;  nevertheless, 
"  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done."  Depreca- 
tory prayer  may  be  allowed  for  the  sake  of 
increasing  our  benevolence  to  man,  and  shewing 
our  dependance  on  God.  For  aught  we  know, 
it  may  even  tend  to  avert  the  evil,  by  being 
among  those  means  which  God  has  prescribed 
to  that  end. 

But  your  answer  (said  Mr.  Hales)  seems  to 
allow  us  only  to  deprecate  the  approaching  evil. 
When  it  is  already  arrived — when  the  enemy 
has  taken  possession  of  our  country,  and  is  pil- 
laging and  destroying  all  before  him,  may  we 
not  still  bewail,  and  deprecate,  the  evils  we  suf- 
fer ?  The  consolations  of  religion  are  undoubt- 

Ff 
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edly  great ;  but  are  we  to  seek  them  in  the  de- 
reliction of  all  other  consolation  ? 

In  these  great  trials  of  our  faith,  my  dear  Sir, 
(said  the  doctor ;)  when  God's  judgments,  in  fa- 
mine, pestilence,  or  the  sword,  are  at  our  doors, 
woe  be  to  us  without  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion.— And,  if  we  have  these  consolations,  they 
will  be  found    sufficient  in  all  cases.-— And  why 
these  evils  should  not  fall  on  us,  as  well  as  on  our 
neighbours,  no  reason,  that  I  know,  can  be  given. 
Why  may  not  our  houses  be  shattered  by  can- 
non-shot, or   set  on  fire  by  hot  balls,   as  well 
as   those   of    the   miserable    people   of   Flan- 
ders?— Why  may  not   we    be    pillaged,     and 
over-run,  as  well  as  they  ? — our  cattle,  and  means 
of  subsistance,  carried  off? — Have  we  any  good 
reason  to  believe  twe  are  more  in  favour  with  the 
Almighty? — We   depend    upon    our    insular 
situation,  and  our  fleets,  for  protection ;  and,  hu- 
manly speaking,  we  appear  secure  from  danger: — 
But,  can  we  suppose,  that  a  narrow  sea  can  de- 
fend us   against   God's  power  ? — A  storm,  or  a- 
battle,  may  shatter  our  fleet,  and  give  the  enemy 
a  decided  superiority.     Or  the  Almighty,  in  his 
grand  store-house  of  events,  hath  various  other 
means  of  humbling  our  pride. — I  mention  these 
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things  only  as  a  comment  on  the  great  and  apos- 
tolic doctrine,  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear. — As 
to  the  question,  how  far  we  may  deprecate  an  evil 
already  arrived,  it  cannot  be  answered  in  few 
words*  To  bewail,  and  deprecate  sin,  and  its 
ftiture  consequences,  is  certainly  a  true  Christian 
prayer.  The  national  corruption,  in  which  our 
own  sins  undoubtedly  make  a  part,  and  which  is 
the  great  source  of  the  calamity,  is  at  all  times  a 
call  upon  us  for  heavy  humiliation.  But,  after  we 
have  done  our  best,  and  the  evil  is  arrived,  how 
far  a  good  Christian  may  bewail,  and  deprecate 
it,  I  dare  not  say.  Submissively,  I  hope,  he  still 
may;  as  he  knows  not  how  far  the  destroying 
angel  may  be  commissioned  to  act.  But  his 
great  endeavour  should  be  to  receive  God's  cor- 
rection, with  full  composure  and  resignation.  It 
is  God's  means  of  reformation,  and  amendment. 
When  you  are  ill,  you  submit  to  bleeding,  and 
other  disagreeable  operations,  in  order  to  reco- 
ver your  health. — And,  on  the  same  principle, 
should  you  not  acquiesce,  humbly,  in  those 
dispensations  of  Providence,  however  severe, 
which  are  intended  to  produce  national  health  ? 
Would  you  wish  to  oppose  Almighty  benignity  ? 
Would  you  reject  the  only  remedy  to  which  the 
?  f  2 
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malady  can  yield?  Wickedness,  arrived  at  such 
a  height,  can  be  checked  only  by  national  ca- 
lamity. God  corrects  individual  wickedness  by 
affliction.  But,  when  wickedness  spreads  largely, 
and  becomes  national,  it  calls  for  severer  re- 
medies.— In  the  mean  time,  the  consolations  of 
the  Christian  are  great.  As  he  knows  all  events 
are  in  the  hands  of  God,  he  knows  they  must, 
of  course,  be  distributed  with  the  utmost  wis- 
dom. God  never  can  mean  us  evil.  All  this 
apparent  evil  is  only  the  means  of  procuring 
good ;  and,  shall  we  wish  to  oppose  our  feelings 
to  God  Almighty's  plans?  Shall  we  wish  sin 
to  increase  and  multiply,  which,  without  these 
corrections  from  God,  would  certainly  be  thtj 
case?  It  is  merely  on  worldly  principles  that 
our  fears  arise.  Let  us  impress  our  minds,  there- 
fore, with  the  good  events,  which  these  corrections 
are  intended  to  produce.  What  is  the  utmost 
we  can  suffer  in  this  world,  if  it  tend  to  prepare. 
us  for  the  happiness  of  the  next  ? — I  put  it  as  a 
question :  Should  you  wish  to  see  the  country 
rich,  powerful,  and  victorious  over  its  enemies ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  corrupt,  vicious,  irreligious, 
and  prophane?— Or,  Should  you  wish  to  see  it 
invaded,  spoiled,  and  laid  \vastc:  but  repentant 
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under  the  hand  of  Providence,   awakened  to  a 
sense  of  guilt,  and  roused  to  reformation  ? 

Why  certainly,  (said  Mr.  Hales)  as  you  state 
the  case,  I  ought,  on  principles  of  patriotism, 
to  wish  to  see  my  country  laid  waste. 

Whether  our  wickedness,  (continued  the 
doctor)  is  so  general,  as  to  be  ripe  for  national 
calamity,  God  only  knows.  But  assuredly  when 
it  is,  the  remedy  is  intended  to  work  a  cure ; 
and,  in  numerous  cases,  undoubtedly  will  be 
effectual. -*-Do  not  you  always  feel,  that  heaven 
rises,  as  the  world  sinks  ? 

No  doubt,  (said  Mr.  Hales,)  we  must  all  feel 
.it,  if  we  have  any  degree  of  feeling  left.  W6 
can  only  regret  our  unwillingness  to  receive  the 
remedy.  Is  it  possible,  think  you,  for  any  man, 
my  dear  sir,  to  carry  his  Christianity  so  high,  as 
to  receive  with  cheerfulness  the  dispersion  of 
his  family — the  spoiling  of  his  goods — or  the 
burning  of  his  house  ? 

No  doubt  it  is,  (said  the  doctor ;)  for  we  have 
it  on  record,  that  many  have  done  it.  Te  take 
even  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  our  goods  ;  knowing 
that  in  heaven  we  have  a  belter  and  more  enduring 
substance,*  is  one  of  the  scriptural  characters  of 
a  genuine  Christian.  And,  indeed,  when  we 

*  Hebrews  x.  34. 
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consider  what  a  mere  point  this  world  is,  in 
comparison  of  eternity,  it  seems,  in  theory  at 
least,  to  require  no  very  high  degree  of  Christian 
fortitude  to  bear  the  sufferings  of  one,  to  fit  us 
for  the  happiness  of  the  other.  When  a  thou- 
sand years  have  passed,  and  eternity  is  no  nearer 
an  end,  than  when  it  began,  in  what  light  shall 
we  think  (if  we  think  at  all  of  such  things)  of 
the  trifling  possessions  we  left  behind  in  this 
world  ?  How  insignificant  will  they  appear  ? 
how  trifling  the  trade,  and  prosperity  of 
nations — the  power  and  grandeur  of  govern- 
ments— the  wisdom  of  legislators,  the  eloquence 
of  senators — the  schemes  of  patriots — the  acts 
of  heroes — the  elegance  of  arts — and  all  the 
trifles,  as  they  will  then  appear,  which  we  value 
in  this  world  ? — All  this  should  incite  us  to  think 
of  these  things  now,  as  we  shall  certainly  here- 
after  think  of  them.  For  (as  the  apostle  argues) 
the  time  is  short.  It  remaineth,  that  they  who 
weep,  be  as  though  they  wept  not— and  they  who 
rejoice,  as.  though  they  rejoiced  not — and  they 
that  buy,  as  though  they  possessed  not — and  they 
that  use  this  world,  as  not  abusing  it ;  for  the 
fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away*. — Under 
yiews  of  this  kind,  all  God's  dispensations  should 
*  1st.  Cor.  vn.  29 
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be  matter  of  1'  and  cheerful  resignation.  I 
will  not  s  ughtto  take  joyfully  the  spoiling 

of  our  fjods,  asyoz/  perhaps,  on  these  occasions, 
will  not  b-  expected  from  Christians  of  a  lower 
rank  :  -ties:  but  cheerful  resignation 

will  ce  .rinly  be  expected.  Consider,  then,  the 
great  en< '  $  of  God's  providence.  He  has  nothing 
in  view  but  our  reformation  and  good  ;  and  let 
that  make  us  easy  at  least,  if  it  cannot  make  us 
joyful. 

But,  (said  Mr.  Hales,)  we  often  hear  of  the 
infliction  of  evil,  not  merely  as  the  means  of 
reformation,  bu  tas  God's  judgment,  and  denun- 
ciation of  punishment,  and  vengeance  against  sin. 

No  doubt,  we  do  ;  (replied  the  doctor ;)  and 
this  is  a  language  often  held  out  by  the  prophets 
of  the  old  Testarrient.  But  still  I  apprehend, 
that  even  in  the  prophetic  denunciations,  the 
reformation  of  manners  is  chiefly  respected.  The 
gospel,  however,  throughout  seems  to  give  us  this 
idea.  Suppose  ye  that  these  Galileans,  says  our 
Saviour,  were  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans, 
because  they  suffered  such  things  ?  I  tell  you, 
nay :  but,  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish — that  is,  repentance  is  the  end  to  which 
these  examples  ought  to  lead  us.— If,  then,  a 
nation  cannot  bear  prosperity  as  it  ought,  but 
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grows  wanton  under  it  (as  is  always,  I  fear  the 
case)  how  much  better  is  it  to  be  improved  by 
adversity — by  distress — or  by  calamity — as  its 
circumstances  call  for  a  more,  or  less  bitter 
draught  of  God's  cup,  than  to  be  left  to  run  on 
in  a  course  of  thoughtless  riot,  dissipation,  and 
wickedness  ?  I  spake  to  thee  in  thy  prosperity)  (said 
God  to  his  revolting  people)  but  thou  saidst  I  will 
not  hear.*  As  they  would  not  hear  in  prosperity, 
their  calamities  commenced.  We  are  next 
informed.,  that  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans  took 
the  city  ;  and  swept  off  the  inhabitants  into 
captivity. 

*  Aye,  (said  Mr.  Hales,)  I  much  fear,  that  this 
is  a  picture  of  our  unhappy  country ;  and  that 
such  will,  at  some  time,  be  our  catastrophe,  if 
6ur  penitence  and  reformation  do  not  intervene. 
God  hath  often  spoken  to  us  in  our  prosperity  ;  and 
we  have  as  often  said,  we  will  not  hear. 

For  my  own  part,  (replied  the  doctor,)  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  God  is  bringing  about 
some  wonderful  revolution  irt  the  world,  ^by 
means  of  these  enthusiastic  infidels.  We  may 
not  probably  see  the  close  of  it ;  but  they,  who 
shall  look  at  these  events  a  century  hence,  may 

*.  Jer.  xxn,  21. 
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be  able  perhaps  to  trace  somewhat  more  of  these 
plans  of  Providence,  which  are  now  beginning  to 
work  ;  Jind  may  see,  for  aught  I  know,  the 
accomplishment  of  some  of  the  apocalyptic 
prophecies  ;  which,  till  their  accomplishment,  we 
endeavour  perhaps  to  interpret  in  vain  :  though 
most  of  them  are  already  disposed  of,  I  believe, 
by  learned  men.  Whatever  mischief  the  French 
have  dune,  or  however  they  may  have  overturned 
all  order  and  religion,  they  have  at  least  clone 
one  good  thing, — they  have  totally  rooted  popery 
out  of  the  country ;  and  even  this  perhaps  may 
Jay  a  foundation  for  better  times. 

But  in  all  these  general  catastrophes  (said  Mr. 
Hales)  call  them  judgments — means  of  reforma- 
tion— or  what  you  please — the  innocent  and 
guilty  suffer  together.  The  impropriety  of 
such  undistinguishing  events  struck  the  great 
patriarchal  sage:  Wilt  ihou  destroy  the  righteous 
with  the  wicked?  That  be  far  from  thee.  Shall 
not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right}*  In 
these  general  calamities,  )ou  see,  the  mischief 
falls  equally  on  him  who  wants  more  cor- 
rection, and  on  him  who  wants  less. 

How  so?     (Said  the  doctor.)  We  have  it  on 
record,  that  the  Lord   knows   how  to  deliver  the 
*  Gen.  xix.  25. 
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righteous ;  and  we  must  allow,  he  Hath  various 
-means  of  delivering  them. — Besides,  if  they 
even  suffer  with  the  wicked  in  their  calamities, 
xvhat  then  ?  Suffering  is  to  a  man,  as  he  feels  it. 
What  gives  the  keenest  distress  to  one  man, 
may  give  little  uneasiness  to  another.  Think 
you,  that  he  who  resigns  himself  piously  to  the 
will  of  heaven, — who  detaches  his  affection  from 
the  things  of  this  world — and  looks  up  with  holy 
joy  to  a  heavenly  retributions-feels  as  much 
from  the  spoiling  of  his  goods,  as  he  who  sets 
his  heart  upon  them,  and  has  no  idea  of  hap- 
piness, hut  what  his  goods  are  to  furnish? — By 
no  means,  certainly.  So  that  God,  from  the 
same  cup,  you  see,  can  easily  administer  different 
draughts.  However,  with  questions  of  this 
kind  we  have  little  to  do.  They  belong  to  a 
cabinet,  to  which  we  have  no  access. 

Aye,  that  cabinet,  (said  Mr.  Hales,)  contains 
secrets,  which  the  angels  themselves  desire  to 
look  into. —But)  among  all  these  secrets,  still  few- 
things  puzzle  me  so  much,  as  the  inequality 
with  which  these  judgments  of  God  seem  to  he 
dispensed.  I  acquiesce  in  what  you  say  with 
regard  to  individuals.  Suffering  is  certainly 
greatly  mitigated  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
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felt.  But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  ine- 
quality with  which  the  dispensations  of  God 
seem  to  be  ordered  towards  different  nations? 
How  are  we  to  account  for  this  inequality,  when 
we  see,  for  instance,  an  innocent  nation,  as  it 
appears  the  Hindoos  are,  anihilated  almost  by 
the  sword,  or  by  a  famine,  while  another  nation, 
dissolved  in  luxury,  dissipation,  and  vice,  enjoys 
all  the  happiness  that  prosperity  can  give  ? 

Aye,  (said  the  doctor,)  these  enquiries  belong 
not  to  us.  When  misery  befalls  a  nation,  appa^ 
rently  innocent,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  greater  dif- 
ficulty, than  when  it  befalls  a  nation  apparently 
porrupt. — We  must  however  religiously  resolve 
all  these  things  into  a  belief,  that  the  judge  of 
all  the  world  must  do  right. — Thus  far,  however, 
we  may  observe,  that  when  any  light  is  thrown, 
in  the  New  Testament,  upon  any  of  the  dispen- 
sations of  providence,  they  are  always  marked 
with  that  sort  of  uncertainty,  which  excites  our 
wonder.  So  that,  apparent  uncertainty  is  really 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  dispensations  of 
providence.  You  remember  that  remarkable 
passage,  in  which  our  Lord  says,  there  shall  be 
two  in  the  Jield — that  is,  I  suppose,  in  circum- 
stances apparently  the  same — when  one  shall  be 
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taken,  and  the  other  left.  Two  women  sh%ll  be 
grinding  at  the  mill ;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and 
the  other  left.  *And  the  reason  is  given.  Watch, 
therefore :  for  ye  know  not  what  hour  your  Lord 
doth  come.  But  knoiv  this,  that  if  the  good  man 
of  the  house  had  known,  in  what  watch  the  thief 
would  come,  he  would  have  watched,  and  would 
not  have  suffered  his  house  to  be  broken  up. — • 
That  is,  if  we  always  knew  the  exact  period  of 
each  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  the  exact 
reason  for  it,  we  should  not  always  be  prepared. 
It  is  the  uncertainty,  therefore,  which  keeps  us 
always  on  the  watch.  Depend  upon  it,  however, 
that  God's  severities  to  man  are  always  just, 
and  proportioned  to  his  wants.  No  one  suffers 
more  than  he  deserves  ;  nor  more  than  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  suffer.  All  we  have  to  do,  there- 
fore, is  to  fit  ourselves  by  holy  lives,  and  pious 
resignation,  for  every  event ;  and  our  trust  in  the 
mercies  of  God  should  be  our  great  comfort. 

Aye,  my  dear  Sir,  (said  Mr.  Hales)  that 
is  the  only  philosophy  that  can  make  its 
happy.  God  grant  we  may  all  live  up  to 
it>  and  suffer  agreeably  to  it,  when  God 

*  Matthew  xxiv.  40. 
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putsais  to  the  trial.  Bat  there  is  one  little  circum- 
stance which  I  cannot  help  mentioning  to  you, 
as  a  matter  which  affects  me.  This  country,  with 
all  its  vices,  is  a  charitable  country  ;  and  there 
are  many  kind  foundations,  for  the  education  of 
poor  children  ;  and  among  them  my  little  parish 
endowments,  of  which  you  have  often  heard 
me  speak.  Now,  it  would  greatly  acid  to 
the  distresses  arising  from  a  confusion  of 
public  affairs,  to  have  all  these  little  pleasing 
sources  of  charitable  education  cut  off*  and  the 
country  thrown  again  into  a  state  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism. 

Leave  all  these  matters,  my  dear  Sir,  (said  the 
doctor)  to  God  Almighty.  Why  should  you  dis- 
tress yourself  about  them  ?  So  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, God  reads  the  intention  of  your  heart, 
and  will  reward  it  according  to  i  ts  sincerity. — 
And,  as  for  the  public,  consider  within  how 
limitted  a  compass  your  benevolence,  and  that 
of  others,  can  extend.  You  are  providing  fop 
the  religious  education  of  a  few  parish-children  ; 
whereas,  God,  byr  sending  the  whole  nation  to 
the  school  of  calamity,  corrects,  and  amends 
millions.  Consider,  then,  only  wJio  it  is,  that 
frustrates  your  benevolent  designs ;  and  you 
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cannot  be  much  distressed  at  seeing  them  super- 
seded by  schemes  of  infinitely  more  benevo- 
lence. 

It  is  very  true ;  (said  Mr.  Hales)  in  that  and 
every  thing  else,  we  should  be  resigned. 

And,  (continued  the  doctor)  I  shall  just  add, 
that  we  should  not  only  be  resigned,  but,  as  a  test 
of  our  resignation,  we  should  preserve  our 
Christian  temper  throughout.  Even  the  enemy 
that  invades  us,  is  God's  instrument ;  and 
though  self-defence  is  lawful,  yet  hatred  is  ab- 
solutely forbidden.  You  see.  (concluded  the 
doctor)  summing  up  the  whole  argument,  I  have 
considered  evils  in  the  worst  light.  They  may, 
or  they  may  not,  arrive.  In  the  mean  time,  let 
us  not  fret  ourselves  with  foreseeing  them.  To 
us,  at  least,  who  are  not  concerned  in  public 
affairs,  and  cannot  prevent  these  evils,  they  are 
God'*  will — and  to  God's  will  ours  should  sub- 
mit. 

Here  the  conversation  ended.  Mr.  Hales 
professed  himself  much  composed  with  it,  and 
said,  he  would  endeavour  for  the  future  to  re- 
move from  hfe  mind  (whatever  events  might 
fall  out)  those  gloomy  ideas  which  had  taken 
possession  of  him. 
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EQUALITY  OF  STATIONS, 

A  DIALOGUE. 


On  Equality   of  Stations. 


JOHN  MITCHEL  was  a  respectable  day  labourer. 
His  father  dying  early,  he  was  brought  up  by 
an  uncle,  who  kept  a  little  school  in  a  country 
village,  and  taught  him  to  read  ;  and,  at  his 
death,  left  him  a  few  books.  John  had  good 
natural  sense — and,  having  always  been  fond 
of  reading,  he  had  acquired  more  knowledge, 
than  was  common  in  his  rank  of  life. 

His  love  for  reading,  however,  did  not  inter- 
fere with  his  business.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  industrious  men  in  the  parish  ;  and  could 
turn  his  hand  to  many  things  besides  his  spade 
and  his  flail.  He  could  temper  clay,  and  build 
a  cottage  better  than  any  man  in  the  country. 
He  was  an  excellent  thatcher ;  he  understood 
something  of  gardening  also  ;  and  could  prune 
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a  tree  with  great  nicety.  By  these  occupations, 
which  were  entirely  owing  to  his  own  skiU  and 
industry,  lie  added  something  to  the  profits  of 
his  day-labour:  and  as  he  never  went  to  the 
ale-house,  but  always  carried  his  money  home, 
he  maintained  a  wife,  and  five  children,  very 
comfortably.  Thus  being  content  and  cheerful, 
he  enjoyed  more  happiness  in  his  cottage,  than 
is  often  found  under  a  better  roof. 

About  this  time,  one  Thomas  Payne,  a  fel- 
low who,  by  flying  abroad,  escaped  justice  at 
home,  left,  in  revenge,  as  a  legacy  to  his  coun- 
try, a  treatise,  intitled  the  Rights  of  Man.  It 
was  a  very  artful  book;  and  though  written  on 
no  foundation  of  reason  or  argument,  was  so 
happily  addressed  to  the  common  people,  that, 
by  infusing  notions  of  equality  among  them,  it 
occasioned  a  general  discontent. 

Though  John  Mitchel  had  too  much  good 
sense,  and  too  good  a  heart,  to  wish  to  raise  any 
disturbance  in  his  country,  yet  his  mind  was 
not  a  little  infected  with  these  principles;  but  as 
he  was  naturally  a  silent  man,  he  kept  his  opi- 
nions pretty  much  to  himself. 

No  person  in  the  parish  was  more  in  favour 
with  doctor  Lucas,  than  John  Mitchel.  He 
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was,  indeed,  the  doctor's  right-hand  man — had 
the  management  of  his  glebe;  and  access  to 
him  at  all  times.  The  doctor  would  often  say, 
he  thought  him  a  more  agreeable  companion, 
than  he  commonly  found  among  the  gentry  of 
the  country.  He  used  also  to  lend  him  books, 
chiefly  religious,  and  would  explain  passages  to 
him  which  he  did  not  understand. 

It  was  not  long,  before  the  doctor  thought 
he  had  some  reason  to  suspect,  that  Tom  Payne's 
book  had  made  some  impression  on  John ;  and 
he  determined  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
talk  with  him  on  the  subject.  Accordingly,  one 
Sunday,  after  evening  service,  he  carried  John 
home  with  him,  and  taking  him  into  his  study, 
stirred  the  fire,  and  seating  him  on  one  side,  he 
sat  down  himself  on  the  other. 

He  then  hinted  his  suspicion,  and  wished 
John  would  explain  himself  fully  on  the  subject. 

John  was  a  little  surprised  at  what  the  doctor 
said ;  as  he  assured  him,  he  had  never  spoken 
a  word,  to  his  knowledge,  on  the  subject  to  any 
body ;  for  he  never  wished  to  have  a  hand  in 
any  disturbances ;  nor  ever  wished  to  see  any 
take  place,  as  he  believed  there  was  no  knowing 
where  people  would  stop.  However  as  the 
Gg2 
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di»rtor  had   asked   his    opinion,  he   owned  he 

thought  it  hard,  that  one  half  of  the  wbrld 
should  ride  upon  the  backs  of  the  other  half — 
and  that  on  one  side,  there  should  he  all  the 
labour,  and  all  the  drudgery,  and  all  the  hard- 
ships— and  on  the  other,  all  the  plenty,  an^all 
the  comfort,  and  all  the  enjoyment.  The  poor 
man  was  obliged  to  \\fcrk  for  a  maintenance  on 
hard  fare,  both  in  hot  weather  and  cold:  while 
the  rich  man  refreshed  himself  with  his  cooling 
drink  in  summer;  and  sat  at  his  ease,  with  his 
book,  by  a  good  fire- in  winter.  I  own,  saki, 
John,  this  seems  to  me  rather  hard  ;  and  I  can- 
not account  for  it  in  any  way,  that  is  satisfactory* 
Can  you  account,  (said  the  doctor, )  in  any  way, 
that  is  satisfactory,  for  the  strength  and  vi- 
gour of  some  men ;  while  others  are  naturally 
of  a  sickly  constitution,  and  unable  to  bear  any 
fatigue  ?  Can  you  account  in  any  way,  that  is 
satisfactory)  for  the  sense  and  wit,  which  some 
men  are  born  with;  while  others  are  scarce 
removed  above  fools  and  drivellers  ?  Can  you 
give  a  reason,  why  some  people  are  destined  to 
live  in  parts  of  the  earth,  where  scarce  any 
thing  grows  that  can  serve  either  for  food  OP 
raiment;  and  where,  through  one  half  of  the 
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year,  they  hardly  see  the  light  of  the  sun ; 
wlMle  others  live  in  the  happiest  climates,  and 
abound  in  all  the  productions  of  nature?  If 
you  cannot  account  for  all  these  things,  and  yet 
find  they  are  permitted  by  God  Almighty  (whose 
wfcom  and  goodness,  I  am  sure,  you  will  not 
dispute)  why  should  you  take  offence  at  seeing 
one  man  placed  in  a  higher  station  than  ano- 
ther ?  The  difference  here  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  in  these  other  instances. 

All  this  John  allowed  to  be  true.  But  still  he 
thought  there  was  a  difference  between  God's 
work  and  man's  work.  All  the  instances,  said 
he.  Sir,  which  you  have  given,  are  properly 
God's  work ;  but  making  different  stations 
among  mankind,  is  man's  doing. 

I  do  not  see  that  (said  the  doctor.)  Govern- 
ment implies  difference  of  station;  for  there 
can  be  no  government  without  it :  and  we  have 
scriptural  authority  for  saying,  that  government 
is  derived  from  God,  so  that  of  course  different 
stations  also  are  derived  from  God. 

But,  Sir,  (said  Mitchel,)  I  think  we  have 
scriptural  authority  also  for  having  all  things 
in  common.  As  soon  as  the  Christian  religion 
began  to  be  established,  we  understand,  the 
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first  thing  done,  was  for  the  rich  to  sell  what 
they  had,  and  make  a  fund  for  the  good  of  the 
whole;  which  implied,  I  think,  an  equality 
among  them. 

But  do  you  consider,  my  good  neighbour, 
(replied  the  doctor,  )  of  what  kind  of  people 
this  society  consisted,  which  had  all  things 
in  common  ?  They  were  all  true,  sincere  Chris- 
tians. And  if  the  whole  world  was  composed  of 
such  people,  I  should  be  for  equality  likewise. 
No  inconvenience  could  arise  from  it.  There 
would  be  then  no  occasion  for  government. 
Every  man  would  carry  that  law  about  him, 
which  would  secure  his  neighbour  from  injury. — 
Besides,  you  must  consider,  that  this  equality 
was  then  merely  voluntary.  You  remember 
what  St.  Peter  tells  Ananias,  that  his  possessions, 
both  before  and  afier  the  sale,  were  in  his  own 
power;  so  that  there  was  no  Gospel-precept  in 
the  case. — A.nd  still  farther,  you  may  consider, 
that  the  relief  was  intended  only  as  a  present 
support.  The  people,  who  had  all  things  thus 
in  common,  were  cut  off  probably  from  much 
of  their  other  support,  as  many  of  the  early 
Christians,  at  that  time,  we  know,  were. 

I  see,  very  plainly,  Sir,  (said  Mitchel,  )  the 
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truth  of  all  you  have  said :  but  still  I  do  not 
rest  entirely  on  that.  I  think  it  seems  to  have 
been  our  Saviour's  wish,  to  have  things  brought 
upon  a  level.  He  talks  of  rich  men  as  not 
being  able  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and 
bids  one  of  them,  who  came  to  know  what  he 
was  to  do,  sell  what  he  had,  and  give  it  to  the 
poor. 

It  is  very  true,  (said  the  doctor ;  )  and  riches 
certainly  create  many  temptations,  which 
obstruct  men  in  their  virtuous  pursuits;  and 
this  was  all  our  Saviour  meant  by  saying,  that 
rich  men  could  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  And  that  is  a  very  good  reason  for  the 
poor  man,  if  he  have  a  true  sense  of  religion, 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  condition  ;  and  not  to 
wish  for  that  wealth,  which  might  be  a  snare  to 
him. — As  to  the  particular  case  you  mention,  of 
the  rich  man  who  came  to  our  Saviour,  we 
must  not  construe  such  cases  into  general  pre- 
cepts. Our  Saviour  was  trying  the  faith  of  a 
forward  young  man^  and  made  an  appeal  to  his 
own  heart,  whether  he  loved  the  kingdom  of 
"heaven,  or  the  things  of  this  world  better.  At 
the  same  time,  no  doubt,  the  precept  goes  so 
far  as  to  instruct  all  rich  men,  that  their  riches 
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fire  not  so  much  intended  for  their  own  use,  as, 
to  be  of  service  to  their  indigent  neighbours. 

But,  Sir,  (said  Mitchel,)  what  do  you  make  of 
what  St.  Paul  somewhere  says  about  an  equality  ? 
I  forget  the  place,  but  I  remember  what  he  says 
about  those  who  fold  gathered  much,  and  had 
nothing  over  ;  and  about  those  whot  had  gathered 
little,  and  had  no  lack.  Now,  Sir,  this  always 
struck  my  fane) ,  (I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  excuse  me,) 
as  if  the  apostle  had  compared  mankind  to  a 
great  many  vessels  of  water,  unequally  full ; 
but  the  over-Till],  ones  being  poured  into  the 
empty  ones,  all  were  brought  to.  one  level. 

,  Youhave  explained  your  own  meaning,  (replied 
the  doctor,)  very  well  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  you 
have  explained  the  apostle's.  Reach  me  that 
Testament,  and  I  will  shew  you  the  passage  you 
allude  to.  It  is  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  at  the 
'fourteenth  verse.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  you 
see  the  apostle  is  not. ordering  an  equality,  but  is 
only  directing  the  charity  of  the  rich.  Then, 
again,  you  see  throughout  this  whole  passage, 
especially  if  you  turn  to  the  7th  verse  of  the 
following  chapter,  that  no  necessity  is  laid  upon 
any  one.  All  are  left  to  follow  their  own 
inclinations.  Their  charity  is  considered  merely 
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as  a  matter  of  bounty ;  and  they  are  required 
to  give  only  as  they  purposed  in  their  hearts^ 
and  according  to  their  ability.  But  since,  (con- 
tinued the  doctor,)  you  seem  desirous  of  having 
the  authority  of  Scripture  for  bringing  men 
upon  an  equality,  let  us  examine  a  little  more 
closely  what  the  Scripture  say  son  that  subject.  It  is 
not  particular  cases  and  particular  texts,  which 
I  should  consult.  Without  attending  to  the 

context,   they  may  mislead   us.     I   should  wish 

*  <* 

you  rather  to  consider  the  whole  tenor  ^  and  scope 
of  Scripture.  You  will  find,  that  so  far  from 
enjoining  men  to  live  on  an  equality,  it  always 
supposes  men  to  live  in  different  stations  ;  and 
that  its  rules,  instructions,  and  prohibitions, 
are  all  formed  on  this  very  idea.  God  Almighty 
gives  men,  you  read,  different  talents, — to  one 
ten — to  another  five — and  to  a  third  but  one. 
We  are  ordered  to  submit  to  governors — ser- 
vants are  instructed  to  be  obedient  to  their  mas- 
ters ;  and  masters  to  behave  properly  to  their 
servants.  The  rich  are  ordered  to  give  plente- 
ously — the  poor  are  instructed,  in  whatever  sta- 
tion they  are  placed,  tkcreu'ith  to  be  content. 
And  our  Saviour,  an'd  his  aposlles  who  bore  the 
hardships  of  the  lowest  station,  are  held  out 
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to  us  as  examples.  Many  vices  too  are  forbidden 
in  Scripture,  which  could  not  exist  in  a  state  of 
equality.  Covetousness,  for  instance,  could 

not  exist,  if  there  was  nothing  to  covet :  nor 
envy,  if  no  man  had  more  than  another :  nor 
pride,  if  all  men  were  on  the  same  footing. 
And  you  must  allow,  that  when  a  vice  is  forbid- 
den in  Scripture,  it  certainly  implies,  that  men 
are  liable  to  fall  into  it.  In  short,  the  whole 
system  of  our  duty  to  man,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  scheme  of  a  state  of  trial,  proceeds 
on  a  supposition,  that  a  variety  of  stations 
exist  among  mankind.  To  the  new  Testament 
we  might  add  the  old,  which,  throughout,  con- 
siders things  in  the  same  light.  Would  God, 
think  you,  have  permitted  his  faithful  Abraham 
to  possess  so  much  wealth,  and  keep  such  a 
number  of  servants,  if  it  had  been  a  thing 
disagreeable  to  him  ?  Would  he  have  given  the 
other  patriarchs  such  large  possessions  ?  or  have 
advanced  Joseph,  Moses,  and  other  great  and 
good  men,  to  superior  places  of  trust  and  power, 
if  he  had  meant  to  reduce  all  people  to  the  same 
level  ?  Or  would  the  prophet  Elisha,  think  you, 
have  kept  Gehazi  for  his  servant,  or  have  en- 
couraged the  rich  Shunamite,  if  he  had  seen 
thing  wrong  in  superiority  of  station  ?  I 
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chuse  only  examples  from  such  ^holy  persons 
as  have  been  approved  of  God :  so  that  you  see 
it  is  plain,  neither  the  old  Testament  nor  the 
new,  gives  the  least  encouragement  to  bring 
mankind  to  an  equality.  These  considerations, 
therefore,  ought  to  shew  us,  in  what  light  we 
should  look  at  the  things  of  this  world.  All 
good  Christians  will  be  satisfied  with  their  sta- 
tion in  life,  as  it  is  that  which  is  appointed 
them  by  God.  They  must  not  say,  I  wish  for 
this,  or  I  will  have  that :  but  must,  with  reli- 
gious submission,  take  the  lot  which  God  Al- 
mighty hath  given  .them,  and  make  the  best  use 
of  it  for  their  own  improvement.  They  must, 
in  short,  consider  this  world  only  as  a  pilgrim- 
age, through  which  they  are  passing.  They 
must  learn  from  their  religion,  to  consider  its 
possessions,  whether  they  are  in  high  life,  or 
in  low,  as  of  little  value  in  themselves,  as  their 
means  of  trial  only  ;  and  must  look  up  for  their 
final  retribution  to  those  eternal  mansions,  which 
God  has  given  them  in  prospect. 

I  see  all  this  very  clearly,  (said  Mitehel ;)  yet 
still,  Sir,  in  spite  of  all  our  reasoning,  it  is 
continually  rising  up  in  my  mind, — Why  should 
God  Almighty  give  one  man  so  much  more  the 
means  of  happiness,  even  in  this  world,  than 
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he  gives  another  ?  Though  we  are  to  seek  our 
-full  reward  in  the  next  world ;  yet  surely,  Sir, 
as  God  means  this  world,  in  some  degree,  for  a 
state  of  happiness  also,  why  should  we  not  all 
share  and  share  alike  in  it. 

I  verily  believe  we  do,  (said  the  doctor.)  I  arn 
of  opinion,  that,  as  far  as  a  station  goes,  God 
Almighty  has  divided  happiness  very  equally 
among  mankind.  There  are  miserable  people, 
and  happy  people,  in  all  stations ;  and  their 
happiness,  in  all  stations,  depends  greatly  on 
their  religion,  prudence,  and  industry.  What 
is  happiness  ?  Do  you  think  it  consists  in  a  fine 
house — in  keeping  much  company — in  having 
a  number  of  servants,  and  living  splendidly  ? 

Why  no,  Sir,  (said  Mitchel,)  I  do  not  sup- 
pose it  does.  When  gentlemen  are  used  to 
these  things,  the  pleasure  goes  off;  and,  I  fancy, 
they  do  not  much  mind  them.  But  I  think 
happiness  cannot  well  consist,  where  there  is 
not  a  belly-full  of  victuals — or  where  there  is 
constant  fear  of  wanting  it. 

I  think  so  too;  (said  the  doctor,)  but  I  believe 
distress,  arising  from  mere  want,  is  seldom  felt 
by  the  virtuous  and  industrious.  And  those 
distresses  which  arise  from  vice  and  impru- 
dence arc,  J  believe,  just  as  commonly  found 
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among  people  in  high  stations,  as  in  low.  I 
could  name  you  two  or  three  gentlemen  of 
large  fortunes,  who  are  at  a  loss  sometimes  for 
money  to  go  to  market ;  and  are  afraid  even  to 
stir  out  of  their  houses,  for  fear  of  a  bailiff. 

Why,  yes,  sir,  (said  Mitchel,)  I  believe  there 
is  one,  not  very  far  from  this  place.  I  did  not 
however  mean  to  deny,  that  imprudence  and 
folly  may  bring  a  man  to  distress  in  any  station : 
but  I  fear  there  are  many  poor  people,  who  are 
frugal  and  industrious  ;  and  yet,  having  large 
families,  are  hard  put  to  it,  with  all  their  indus- 
try and  frugality,  to  maintain  them. 

During  the  early  part  of  their  lives,  (replied 
the  doctor,)  till  their  families  grow  up,  they  may 
be  rather  hard  put  to  it,  as  you  say,  to  main- 
tain them.  But  if  they  be  sober,  virtuous,  and 
industrious,  I  should  hope  they  will  never  be 
much  distressed.  In  the  time  of  their  necessity, 
they  will  always  meet  with  friends  in  such  a" 
country  as  this.  With  regard  to  yourself,  John, 
you  have  as  little  to  live  on  as  most  people ;  and 
have  had  as  little  assistance.  You  have  only 
the  labour  of  your  own  hands ;  and  have  foiu; 
children  to  maintain,  or  five,  I  forget  which.  , 
Five,  Sir,  (said  John.) 
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And  yet,  I  hope,  (replied  the  doctor,)  you  are 
able  to  say,  you  never  kne\ r  what  want  v,  as. 

As  to  myself,  sir,  (said  Mitchel,)  I  have  no 
reason  to  complain.  God  I  LS  always  Icon  very 
kind  to  me.  I  have  often,  no  doubt,  lived  spa- 
ringly enough,  and  have  pinched  m  one  thing, 

when  I  wanted  another.  But  in  the  hardest 
t 

times,  I  never  was  without  a  loaf  of  bread  in 
the  house,  a  bit  of  cheese,  and  a  pan  of  pota- 
toes. 

And  that  spare  diet,  (said  the  doctor,)  with 
exercise,  has  kept  you  from  many  a  disease, 
which  intemperance  brings  on  the  rich. 

I  believe  so,  Sir,   (said  Mitchel.) 

And  your  children,  (continued  the  doctor,) 
who  may  have  had,  sometimes,  only  a  belly- full 
of  bread,  look  fresher,  and  are  probably  more 
healthy,  than  those  who  were  fed  and  nursed 
with  the  tenderest  care. 

Aye,  Sir,  (said  Mitchel ;)  many  a  time  have  my 
wife  and  I  said  so  to  each  other,  when  we  have 
looked  at  their  little  ruddy  faces,  and  given 
each  of  them  a  luncheon  of  bread,  which  they 
would  eat  heartily — and  then,  poor  little  souls, 
go  to  the  pump,  and  wash  it  down  with  a  drink 
©f  water.  Between  you  and  me,  Sir,l  would 
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not  change  the  looks  of  my  children  for  the 
little  pale  faces,  as  white  as  their  coats,  that  I  see 
on  a  Sunday,  getting  out  of  Sir  Thomas's  coach. 

True,  (said  the  doctor ;)  and  you  may  consider 
farther  the  great  difficulty  which  the  rich  often 
have  in  getting  their  children  put  out  in  the 
world.  The  poor  provide  easily  for  their  fami- 
lies ;  their  children  want  only  health  and 
strength  to  get  forward.  Necessity  soon  settles 
them.  Whereas  the  children  of  the  rich,  be- 
ing bred  with  higher  notions,  and  being, 
of  course,  more  ungovernable,  often  give  their 
parents  much  trouble^  and  put  them  to  great 
expenses. 

Aye,  Sir,  (said  Mitchel,)  I  fear  poor  Sir  Thomas 
Ivds  seen  enough  of  that.  He  wished  the  young 
squire  to  turn  to  something,  as  it  may  be  several 
years  before  he  comes  to  his  estate ;  and  was 
at  a  great  expense  in  getting  a  place  for  him 
in  London  to  learn  to  be  a  lawyer  ;  but  I  fear  he 
got  into  mischief,  so  that  matter  was  given  up. 
And  as  to  master  Robert,  I  fear  he  will  never 
come  to  good.  He  has  been  at  three  places 
already;  and,  as  I  hear,  is  likely  to  stick  to 
nothing  but  hunting  and  shooting. 

I  fear  so,  indeed,  (said  the  doctor ;)  but  now. 
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my  good  neighbour,  do  not  you  see  what  advan- 
tage the  poor  have,  in  this  matter,  over  the  rich  ? 
You  see  how  creditably,  and  how  easily,  your 
neighbour  Hicksori  has  gotten  three  of  his  chil- 
dren provided  for.  The  girl  with  us,  rny  wife 
says,  is  already  a  great  favourite  with  her. 

Aye,  Sir,  (answered  Mitchel,)  if  we  could  all 
get  our  children  into  such  places  as  Betty  Hick- 
son  has  got,  it  would  be  happy ;  but  there  is  so 
much  wickedness  among  farmers'  lads,  and  in 
farmers'  houses,  that  one  dreads  sending  their 
children  to  such  places. 

As  to  that,  (replied  the  doctor.)  your  children 
run  no  greater  risk,  than  the  children  of  the 
rich,  and  all  other  children.  The  gru:t  point  is, 
to  give  them  a  good  education  at  home ;  and 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  a  good  education,  is  a 
good  example  ;  youth  are  much  more  inclined 
to  imitate  than  to  learn.  Example,  therefore, 
makes  the  strongest  impression.  The  young 
heir,  though  ever  so  well  instructed,  if  he  see 
his  parents  run  into  every  expensive  pleasure, 
and  follow  every  amusement  that  offers,  will 
think  the  example  the ''easiest  part  to  copy  ; 
while  the  cottage-lad,  who  hath  had  no  instruc- 
tion beydnd  his  testament,  yet  having  constantly 
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before  his  eye  a  pious,  sober,  and  industrious 
father,  will  insensibly  transplant  his  virtues  into 
himself. 

I  believe  so,  truly,  Sir,  (replied  Mitchel.) 

Why  then,  again,  (said  the  doctor,)  there  is 
another  point  in  which  the  poor  have  a  great 
advantage  over  the  rich.  They  are  free  from 
the  cares  and  vexations  which  tenants,  and  re- 
pairs, and  servants,  and  horses,  and  hounds,  and 
the  preservation  of  game,  and  all  the  accompa- 
niments of  a  great  estate  bring  with  them. 
Depend  upon  it,  John,  it  is  no  little  care,  and 
no  little  anxiety,  that  attend  the  possessing, 
and  the  spending  of  a  great  estate. 

I  believe  so,  Sir,   (said  Mitchel.) 

You  see  then,  (said  the  doctor,)  that  if  the 
poor  man  have  not  so  many  pleasures  as  the  rich 
man,  he  has  not  so  many  pains;  and  that 
brings  things  to  a  balance. 

I  believe  so,  Sir,  (said  Mitchel.) 

Then  again,  (added  the  doctor,)  with  regard  to 
the  next  world ;  (I  mention  this  consideration 
to  you,  John,  because  I  know  you  are  a  serious 
man ;)  the  poor  have  certainly  fewer  temptations 
to  be  wicked,  than  the  rich.  Whatever  the  rich 
man  may  think  of  it,  he  has  a  strict  account  to 

Hh 
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give  of  the  talents  he  has  received :  and  if,  in- 
stead of  being  of  use  to  others  with  his  talents, 
he  wraps  them  up  in  a  napkin^  as  the  Scripture 
phrases  it,  that  is,  spends  them  all  upon  him- 
self, woe  be  to  him  !  A  time  will  come,  when 
he  will  wish,  poor  soul,  he  had  rather  been 
Lazarus  atthegate,  than  himself  within,  chathed 
in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  faring  sumptuously 
every  clay.  And  when  we  see  how  very  few  rich 
men  spend  their  fortunes  as  they  ought,  we  have 
good  cause  for  satisfaction  that  we  are  not  of 
the  number.  In  the  mean  time,  the  poor  man 
who  lives  contentedly  in  his  station,  who  does 
his  duty,  and  walks  humbly  with  his  God,  will 
be  received  hereafter  into  equal  favour  with 
him,  who  hath  done  his  best  with  better  means. 
God  graciously  tells  us,  he  accepts  the  willing 
mind ;  and  receives  a  man  according  to  what 
he  hath,  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not.  And 
the  story  of  the  widow's  mite  seems  purposely 
given  to  us,  as  an  example  of  these  gracious  de- 
clarations, and  an  encouragement  to  the  poor 
to  trust  in  God's  favour.  And  now,  my  good 
neighbour,  added  the  doctor,  on  laying  all  these 
things  together,  if  the  poor  man  have  not  rea- 
son to  rejoice  in  his  low  station,  I  think,  you 
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must  at  least  allow  that  he  has  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  it  ;  and  that,  as  far  as  station  is 
concerned,  all  men  may  have,  equally  the  means 
of  happiness  in  their  own  power. 

Why  yes,  Sir,  (answered  Mitchel,)  I  believe 
so.  I  think  you  have  plainly  made  it  out,  that  the 
chief  unhappiness  among  mankind,  does  not  arise 
from  their  being  richer  or  poorer,  but  from  their 
being  imprudent  and  wicked. 

You  may  add,  from  their  being  discontented 
too,  (said  the  doctor  ;)  for  discontent  is  one  of 
the  most  common  causes  of  unhappiness.  There 
are  difficulties  in  all  stations  —  both  in  high 
life,  and  in  low:  and  the  generality  of  people, 
thinking  to  avoid  their  old  difficulties,  and  obtain 
new  pleasures,  are  continually  craving  after  some 
situation  above  them.  And  if  they  obtain  it, 
the  pleasure  passes  away,  while  new  difficulties, 
and  new  desires  produce  new  discontent.  Thus 
all  the  world  is  set  a  gadding  after  change; 
whereas  we  should  consider,  that  every  station, 
as  well  as  that  in  which  we  are  placed,  has  its 
difficulties  ;  and  that  it  is  probable  we  should 
meet  with  still  greater  difficulties  in  a  new  state, 
to  which  we  were  unaccustomed,  than  in  our  old 
one.  to  which  use  must  have  reconciled  us. 
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This  seems  to  be  a  truth ;  and  men  would  be 
wise  to  form  it  Into  a  practical  one.  Number- 
less instances  occur  of  men,  who  have  suddenly 
made  large  fortunes,  and  have  found  themselves 
entangled  in  so  many  new  difficulties,  that  they 
have  wished  again  for  their  old  situation. 
Whereas  he  who  is  content,  shuts  in  all  his 
desires ;  and  will  not  allow  himself  to  suppose, 
he  can  be  happier  in  any  state  than  in  his  present 
one ;  and  if  happiness  is  to  be  found  any  where, 
I  think  it  is  to  be  found  in  such  a  state  as 
that. 

What  you  say,  Sir,  (said  Mitchel,)  I  believe  is 
very  true.  I  remember  a  shoe-maker,  a  very 
industrious  man,  who  used  to  sit  whistling  at 
his  work  all  day  long,  perfectly  happy,  as  it 
seemed,  and  contented ;  when  a  great  fortune 
suddenly  came  to  him  by  the  death  of  an  uncle. 
Oh!  how  all  his  neighbours  envied  him.  He 
immediately  left  off  his  business,  and  became  a 
gentleman.  But  he  was  not  fit  to  keep  company 
with  gentlemen ;  for  he  knew  nothing,  as  they 
say,  beyond  his  last ;  and  having  no  pursuit, 
he  was  continually  wishing  to  obtain  some  sort 
of  happiness,  though  he  knew  not  what.  In  the 
mean  time,  all  the  happiness  which  his  richer 
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could  obtain  for  him,  was  to  sit  constantly  at  a 
neighbouring  ale-house  ;  where,  in  two  or  three 
years,  he  drank  himself  into  a  dropsy,  and 
died. 

Poor  man  !  (said  the  doctor,)  he  was  to  be 
pitied.  He  may  be  a  warning,  however,  and  an 
example  to  teach  us  that,  in  general,  we  are 
happiest  in  those  situations  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed,  and  which  use  hath  rendered 
familiar  to  us.  Here  and  there  a  miserable 
person,  either  in  high  life  or  low,  may  be  found, 
who  might  probably  change  his  situation  for 
the  better  ;  but,  in  general,  I  believe  it  is  other- 
wise :  except  when  by  some  extreme  of  vice,  or 
ill-conduct,  we  draw  our  misery  upon  ourselves- 

I  believe  so  Sir,  {said  Mitchel;)  but  this  is  no 
very  strong  argument,  I  think,  against  an  equa- 
lity of  stations  ;  for  when  all  are  reduced  to  a 
level,  there  can  be  no  great  fortune  you  know, 
Sir,  any  where. 

It  is  true,  (replied  the  doctor;)  but  the 
same  effect  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  pro- 
duced by  an  equality.  The  generality  of  peo- 
ple, you  see,  would  rise  suddenly  from  one 
state  to  another  ;  and  not  being  introduced  to 
,the  change,  whatever  it  is,  in  a  gradual  manner, 
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they  would  lose  the  advantages  of  their  former 
situation,  like  the  shoemaker,  withdut  being 
able  to  enjoy  the  latter.  It  is  the  sudden  change, 
which  is  the  mischief.  Considered  in  this 
light,  therefore,  an  equality  of  statio  n  would 
most  probably  be  a  great  source  of  unhappiness. 
Suppose,  John,  you  had  a  large  fortune  left  you; 
I  believe  you  would  be  puzzled  to  know  what  to 
do  with  it. 

"I  believe  I  should,  Sir,  (replied  Mitchel. )  But 
suppose  I  should  have  a  moderate  fortune  left 
me  just  enough  to  enable  me  to  live  better, 
than  I  do. 

Why,  I  think,  my  good  neighbour,  (returned 
the  doctor,)  even  that  might  be  dangerous.  It 
might  give  you  a  turn  for  idleness.  You  like 
reading;  and  it  might  tempt  you  to  spend  more 
time  in  reading  than  you  ought ;  then  again, 
your  children  thinking  they  had  now  something 
to  live  on,  though  divided  among  them  it 
would  be  of  little  value;  would  be  tempted  to 
be  idle  likewise.  Whereas  now,  following  the 
industrious  example  of  their  father,  and  know- 
ing they  have  nothing  but  their  own  hands  to 
depend  on,  they  may,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
fill  their  station  hereafter  as  creditably  as  theif 
father  has  done. 
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Why  indeed,  Sir,  (saidMitchel, )  I  believe 
things  are  better  as  they  are.  Nobody  can  -tell  what 
may  happen  in  a  new  station.  Madam  Morris 
sent  our  little  Jenny  a  new  cap,  and  it  gave  her 
so  many  conceited  notions,  that  I  was  fain  to 
take  it  from  her  again. 

Aye,  (said  the  doctor,)  wiser  heads  than 
poor  little  Jenny's  are  often  turned  with  fine 
things.  Many  a  man  is  happier  in  a  poor  coat, 
than  he  who  wears  a  rich  one.  You  will  consider 
farther,  (continued  the  doctor,)  that  equality  of 
stations  would  be  a  great  check  to  industry ;  and 
keep  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  at  a  stand. 
You  send  your  boys  to  school,  and  have  them 
taught  to  read,  and  write,  and  cast  accounts , 
and  would  be  glad  to  have  them  raise  themselves, 
by  their  merit,  to  be  stewards,  or  clerks  in  offices, 
or  to  something  better  than  a  day-labourer :  and  it 
is  common  enough  to  see  low  people  rise  by  their 
abilities  to  some  higher  station  ;  which  coining 
gradually  on,  is  attended  with  less  mischief. 
But  if  an  equality  should  take  place,  there 
would  be  no  room  for  people  to  exert  their  se- 
veral talents. 

I  believe  so  indeed,  Sir,  (said  Mitchel.) 

After  all,  (continued    the  doctor,)   we  make 
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much  more  of  this  world  than  it  deserves* 
What  is  a  high  station,  or  a  low  station,  to  that 
man  who  considers  the  world  as  a  pilgrimage — 
as  a  journey  to  mansions  of  everlasting  hap- 
piness !  The  grand  point  is  to  make  our 
station  in  this  world,  whatever  it  is,  the  means 
of  procuring  this  happy  station  hereafter. 

Aye,  Sir,  (said  Mitchel,  clasping  his  hands,) 
this  is  the  grand  point  indeed.  If  I  fully  trust 
in  eternity,  what  is  this  world,  or  any  of  its 
concerns  to  me ! 

Having  settled  this  point  then,  (continued  the 
doctor,)  and  being  convinced  that,  as  far  as  our 
own  happiness  is  concerned,  things  could  n"ot 
be  better  than  they  are,  let  us  next  consider 
how  an  equality  of  stations  would  affect  society. 
If  men  were  now  like  the  primitive  Christians  of 
old,  as  we  just  observed,  a  state  of  equality 
would  be  desirable.  But  in  a  world  abounding 
in  wickedness,  as  it  now  does,  men  could  not 
live  without  laws  and  magistrates.  The  whole 
world  would  be  turned  into  robbers,  and  ban- 
ditti ;  or  into  sufferers  from  their  rapine.  Do 
you  remember  what  is  related  in  the  17th,  18th, 
and  IQth  chapters  of  the  book  of  Judges,  when 
every  one  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own 
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eyes?* — that  is,  when  they  committed  all 
kinds  of  wickedness :  and  the  reason  is  given, 
they  were  all,  as  it  were,  on  an  equality.  There 
was  no  magistrate  to  keep  wickedness  under 
restraint. — Then  again,  consider,  that  the  well- 
being  of  society  requires  different  arts,  trades, 
and  professions.  We  must  have  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, soldiers,  and  divines,  as  well  as  artificers, 
and  labourers.  But  if  all  things  were  on  an 
equality,  we  could  have  none  of  these  dis- 
tinctions. And  yet  they  are  all  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Take  any  of 
these  several  orders  away,  and  there  will  be  a 
void  in  the  community ;  which,  more  or  less, 
all  will  feel.  So  that  when  the  lower  stations 
murmur  at  the  higher,  they  see  not,  that  they 
are  murmuring  against  their  own  interest. — 
There  is  a  pleasing  story  told  on  this  subject, 
of  the  head  and  the  members^  in  the  history  of 
the  Romans,  which  perhaps  you  have  not  met 
with. 

*  Judges  17.  6.— Judges  18.  7. 

f  This  story  is  commonly  told  of  the  telly  and  the  mem- 
lers :  but  the  doctor  tells  it  of  the  head  and  the  memlers — 
whether  he  had  made  a  mistake — or  thought  that,  in  this 
way,  it  made  a  better  story. 
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I  do  not  recollect  it,  Sir,  (said  Mitchei.) 
Some  seditious  fellow,  (continued  the  doctor,) 
like  Tom  Payne,  had  put  it  into  the  heads  of 
the  common  people  of  Rome,  in  ancient  times, 
that  all  the  lands  of  the  city  ought  to  be  divi- 
ded equally  among  them. :  for  why  should  one 
man,  (they  cried,)  have  an  estate  of  300  acres, 
and  another  hdve  only  a  little  plot  of  three  ? — 
In  short,  things  had  arisen  to  such  a  height, 
that  all  government  and  order  were  at  an  end  : 
the  people  refused  to  work,  and  the  city  was 
threatened  with  a  famine.  In  this  exigence,  one 
of  the  magistrates,  calling  the  people  together, 
said,  he  had  sent  for  them  to  tell  them  a  story. 
It  happened  once,  (continued  he,)  that  a  violent 
quarrel  arose  among  the  several  parts  of  the  hu- 
man body.  The  legs  and  anus  declared,  they 
would  be  servants  to  the  head  no  longer.  All 
the  labour,  they  cried,  and  all  the  difficulty  is 
put  upon  us;  while  you  amuse  yourself  with 
looking  about,  and  seeing,  and  hearing  every 
thing  that  pleases  you ;  and  are  at  no  more 
trouble  in  providing  for  your  maintenance,  than 
in  opening  your  mouth,  which  we  fill.  We  are 
resolved  therefore  to  be  your  slaves  no  longer. 
Listen,  my  good  friends,  a  moment  to  me,  said 
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the  mouth.  Are  you  no  way  obliged  to  the 
eyes,  for  directing  your  motions — nor  to  the 
ears,  for  procuring  you  intelligence  of  every  thing 
that  concerns  you  ; — nor  to  me  for  being  your 
spokesman  on  all  occasions ; — ordering  every 
thing  for  your  good — and  taking  in  that  food, 
which  tends  equally  to  the  nourishment  of  us 
all  ?  Depend  upon  it,  we  are  as  useful  to  you, 
as  you  are  to  us. — It  is  said,  the  Roman  people 
were  so  struck  with  the  aptness,  and  propriety 
of  this  fable,  that  every  seditious  word  was  sti- 
fled— Tom  Payne  was  tossed  in  a  blanket ;  and 
order  was  immediately  restored. 

Indeed,  (said  Mitchel,  laughing,)  I  think  it 
is  a  very  good  story :  and  I  do  not  wonder,  that 
it  had  its  effect.  If  the  poor  will  not  work,  no 
doubt  the  rich  must  starve  ;  but  the  poor  must 
starve  with  them. 

Undoubtedly,  (said  the  doctor;)  for  consider, 
John,  if  they  even  should  work  in  a  state  of 
equality,  how  are  people  to  be  supplied  with 
what  they  want  ?  Is  every  man  to  raise  provi- 
sions for  himself;  to  manufacture  all  the  articles 
he  uses  of  cloaths,  masonry,  iron-work,  and 
other  necessaries  ? 

That  is  impossible,  Sir,  (said  Mitchel.)      But 
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suppose    every    man    should    take   a  separate 
article  ? 

Why  then,  (replied  the  doctor,)  who  is  to  fix 
each  man  to  his  particular  article  ?  If  all  were 
on  an  equality,  they  would  all  naturally  chuse 
the  easiest :  and  as  many  employments  are  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous,  as  mining,  and  making 
gunpowder,  for  instance,  who  do  y'ou  think 
would  undertake  such  employments,  unless  they 
were,  in  some  way,  urged  to  it  ?  Now  in  society, 
there  will  always  be  among  the  lower  orders  needy 
people,  who  for  high  wages  will  undertake  such 
employments. 

That  is  very  true,  Sir,  (said  Mitchel.) 
Besides,  (continued  the  doctor,)  you  know, 
John,  there  are  many  kinds  of  business,  which 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  a  lajge  stock ;  and 
this  cannot  be  had  in  a  state  of  equality.  Even 
a  mill  to  grind  our  corn,  requires  more  money, 
than  could  be  raised  where  there  were  not  some 
people  in  good  circumstances.  A  little  matter 
•will  not  build  it,  and  make  a  water-course,  and 
fit  it  for  use. 

That  is  very  true,  Sir,  (said  Mitchel.) 
Besides,   (added   the   doctor,)   if  every  man 
dealt  only  in  that  small  way,  which  equality  would 
allow,  he  mustcarry  his  little  overplus  to  market, 
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as  soon  as'  he  could,  to  exchange  it  for  what  he 
wanted.  But  how  would  that  supply  the  market  ? 
Now,  the  poorer  farmer  is  obliged  to  sell  his 
corn  immediately,  to  pay  his  rent.  The  richer 
brings  his  corn  in  gradually,  and  so  the  market 
is  regularly  supplied ;  and  this  is  for  the  good 
of  all.  But  if  we  suppose  all  men  on  an  equal 
footing,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  bringing 
in  their  corn,  as  expeditiously  as  they  could  :  and 
you  will  easily  conceive  that  in  that  case  the 
market  would  either  be  glutted,  or  starved :  and 
that  of  course  would  be  the  fate  also  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  went  to  market. 

I  see  it,  Sir,  very  plainly,  (replied  Mitchel :) 
for  as  every  body  would  be  in  want  of  something, 
he  would  be  in  haste  to  have  his  own  wants  sup- 
plied, as  soon  as  he  could. 

Just  so,  (said  the  doctor.)  You  see  therefore, 
plainly,  that  rich  people  are  a  kind  of  store- 
houses for  the  poor,  and  prevent  their  starving ; 
which  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  For  though 
there  is  much  waste  among  the  rich  ;  yet  their 
prodigality  is  in  few  hands,  compared  with  the 
multitude.  Besides,  much  of  what  falls  from 
them,  is  scattered  by  labour,  or  other  means, 
among  the  poor  themselves. 
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I  believe  indeed,  Sir,  (said  Mitchel,)  that  if 
every  thing  was  in  the  hands  of  the  multitude,, 
there  would  soon  be  great  waste,  and  great  want. 

Aye,  certainly,  (said  the  doctor;)  every  one 
would  catch  at  what  he  could  get,  as  soon  as  he 
could,  without  waiting  for  the  season.  The 
apples  that  grow  in  the  hedge,  you  know,  are 
never  suffered  to  ripen.  Who  would  sow  his 
corn,  think  you,  if  another  was  to  reap  it  ?  So 
that,  in  fact,  a  state  of  equality  would  both 
lessen  the  stock  of  provisions,  and  prevent 
what  was  raised  from  corning  to  maturity.  But 
even  suppose  all  these  matters,  which  we  have 
been  discussing,  could  be  well  adjusted,  it  is  im- 
possible that  a  state  of  equality  could  exist  a 
week  together.  Suppose,  that  all  things  were, 
at  this  instant,  reduced  to  a  level,  what  would  be 
the  effect  ?  One  man  is  industrious,  and  saves 
his  money  ;  another  is  a  profligate,  and  spends 
it.  By  degrees  the  industrious  man  gathers  up 
a  new  stock ;  and,  by  the  same  degrees,  the 
thriftless  man  becomes  a  beggar.  What  is  to 
to  be  done  next  ?  Must  a  new  state  of  rapine 
succeed,  to  bring  every  man  again  on  an  equality  ? 
In  that  case,  you  see,  whatever  we  may  suffer 
from  the  oppressions  of  government,  we  should 
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suffer  much  more  from  the  oppressions  of  each 
other.  I  appeal  to  your  own  feelings.  You  do 
not  abound  with  the  things  of  this  world  ;  yet 
as  you  are  An  industrious  man,  you  have  more 
than  many  people  have ;  and  should  not,  perhaps, 
like  to  have  half  a  dozen  needy  ruffians  come 
every  two  or  three  days,  and  seize  the  little  mat- 
ters about  you,  as  last:  as  you  had  collected 
them. 

Certainly,  Sir,  (answered  Mitchel,)  I  should 
be  much  hurt  at  seeing  my  family  robbed  at 
once  of  the  fruits  of  my  labour. 

Well,  then,  (said  the  doctor,)  is  it  not  reason- 
able that  others,  who  may  have,  with  equal  inte- 
grity, acquired  more  than  you,  should  be  equally 
desirousof  keeping,  what  they  haveacquired  ?  The 
security  of  property  is  one  of  the  chief  ends  of 
society :  it  gives  an  advantage,  no  doubt,  to  the 
rich  ;  but  it  gives  an  advantage  also  to  the  poor. 
-If  this  security  were  taken  from  one  class,  it 
would  soon  be  taken  from  all — and  every  thing 
would  be  in  confusion.  Let  us,  then,  confess, 
(continued  the  doctor,)  that  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  a  state  of  equality  to  subsist  in  this 
world. 
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The  very  nature  of  man  is  such,  that  we  can- 
not subsist  in  a  state  of  equality.* 

I  can  easily  believe  it,  Sir,  (said  Mitchel.) — 
But  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  hard,  that 
men  should  suffer  from  those,  whom  they  pay 
for  protecting  them.  What  do  you  think,  Sir, 
if  I  may  be  bold  to  ask,  of  our  present 
government?  I  hear  many  people  complain 
that  taxes  are  so  high,  they  can  hardly  buy  soap, 
and  candles,  or  get  shoes  to  their  feet,  or  a  drop 
of  beer  to  drink. 

That  is  all  very  true,  (said  the  doctor  ;)  the 
times  are  hard ;  but  notwithstanding  that, 
people  who  are  frugal,  and  industrious,  may 
still  live  tolerably  well,  as  you  are,  yourself,  an 
example.  And  if  they  can,  it  may  be  better, 
perhaps,  for  the  people  in  general,  that  they 
have  not  so  much  to  spend.  To  many  people,  a 
little  increase  of  property  would  be  an  advan- 
tage. It  would  to  you,  because  you  know  how 
to  use  it ;  but  if  the  mass  of  the  people  had 
more  than  they  have,  it  is  very  probable  their 

*  "  Did  not  the  commons  rise  in  Richard  II. 's  time  ?  and, 
"  under  pretence  of  having  all  things  common,  did  they  not 
w  fall  to  spoiling  and  robbing  ?" 

Life  of  Wolsejr,  by  Sir  William  Cavendish. 
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families  wouM  not,  in  general,  be  much  the 
better  for  it ;  they  would  only  spend  more  in 
idleness,  and  drinking.  I  have  been  assured, 
that  in  manufacturing  towns,  and  other  places, 
where  high  wages  are  given,  the  body  of  work- 
men seldom  employ  more  chan  half  the  week, 
and  spend  the  other  half  in  drinking.  As  to 
the  taxes,  I  suppose  you  know  what  they  are  ? 

I  have  heard,  Sir,  (said  Mitchel,)  they  are  the 
interest,  which  the  government  pays  to  those 
people,  who  have  lent  them  money  to  carry  on 
wars. 

They  are,  (replied  the  doctor;)  and  you  see 
it  would  be  as  much  injustice  to  destroy  the 
taxes,  as  to  take  away  a  person's  estate.  After 
paying  this  interest,  the  remainder  of  the  taxes 
goes  to  support  the  government. 

But  I  have  often  heard,  Sir,  (said  Mitchel,) 
that  the  taxes  might  be  much  lessened,  if  there 
was  not  so  much  money  spent  in  places  among 
great  people ;  I  have  heard,  also,  that  there  are 
great  faults  in  government; — and  that  things 
might  be  much  better  managed,  than  they  are; 
many  people  will  tell  you,  that  kings  are  of  no- 
use;  consuming  a  vast  deal  of  money  for  no 
good; — that  noblemen  should  all  be  put 
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down ;  that  parliament-men  are  chosen  by  bri~ 
bery ;  and  when  they  get  into  the  Parliament 
House,  think  of  nothing  but  selling  their  votes 
for  places ; — that  much  money  is  spent  in  getting 
votes,  and  pensioning  voters; — and  that  many 
other  wrong  things  are  done,  which  greatly  want 
to  be  mended. — How  far  this  is  the  case,  an 
ignorant  man,  like  me,  cannot  possibly  under- 
stand. But  I  hear  much  of  it;  and  if  it  be 
the  case,  should  there  not,  Sir,  be  some  method 
taken  to  put  things  on  a  better  footing? 

These  are  questions,  my  honest  neighbour, 
(said  the  doctor,)  which  would  require  volumes 
to  answer.  But  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you 
such  an  answer  ns  I  can,  in  few  words. — You 
have  some  little  tendency,  I  think,  to  what  they 
call  republican  principles;  which  is  only  a  sort  of 
different  name  for  equality.  But  I  could  wish  you 
to  think  better  of  the  government  of  your  own 
country,  than  you  do ;  for  however  slighted  it  may 
be  at  home,  it  is  considered  abroad  as  one  of  the 
freest,  and  best  governments  on  earth.  As  to 
those,  who  have  been  born  and  bred  under  a 
republican  government,  let  them  continue  under 
it:  but  a  republic,  grafted  on  a  monarchy,  can 
hardly  fail,  for  some  time  at  least,  to  degenerate 
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into  a  tyranny.  This  was  the  case,  as  you  must 
often  have  heard,  in  Cromwell's  time.  And 
this  is  the  case  of  the  French  nation  at  present, 
into  whatever  form  they  may  settle  hereafter. — 
You  say,  you  have  heard  kings  are  of  no  use. 
Til  tell  you  one  great  use,  that  arises  from  kings ; 
and  which,  if  they  are  properly  restrained,  is 
worth  all  the  expense  that  attends  them.  Factions 
are  the  ruin  of  states;  and  whether  is  it  more 
likely,  think  you,  that  factions  will  arise,  when 
a  number  of  men  are  nearly  on  an  equality — or 
when  one  is  so  highly  advanced,  that  no  other 
can  be  a  competitor  with  him?  The  nobility, 
you  have  heard,  should  be  put  down.  But  are 
our  honest  neighbours,  who  talk  this  language, 
politicians  enough,  think  you,  to  know  how,  far 
the  House  of  Lords  are  a  useful  check  upon  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  You  can  easily  conceive, 
that  in  the  management  of  a  great  house,  it  is 
very  necessary  to  have  one  part  a  check  upon 
another — the  steward  a  check  upon  the  ser- 
vants— and  the  master  upon  the  steward;  and 
why  cannot  you  conceive  it  to  be  as  useful  in  a 
government?  It  is  very  possible,  that  if  we  had 
no  House  of  Lords,  the  Commons  might  do 
many  improper  things ;  and  we  might  have  more 
li  2 
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wrongnessesin  thegovernmentthan  wenowhave. 
That  Parliament-men  are  often  ill-chosen — that 
they  often  vote,  as  they  are  paid — that  there  ivS 
too  much  money  consumed  in  pensions,  and 
places — and  that  many  other  things  are  very 
wrong,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  if  we  could  have 
them  rectified  with  a  wish,  it  were  well.  But 
reformation  is  a  matter  that  requires  the 
greatest  caution.  When  once  an  opening  is 
made,  every  reformer  has  his  own  scheme — • 
contentions  arise — and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
to  what  length  they  may  be  carried.  So  that, 
except  in  cases  of  great  necessity,  we  should 
not  be  hasty  in  our  struggles  for  reformation. 
We  should  rather  keep  in  mind,  that  neither 
government,  nor  any  thing  else  in  this  world, 
is  in  a  state  of  perfection ;  and  this  should  pre- 
vent our  being  too  attentive  to  little  matters. 
And  though  I  think  with  you,  that  many  abuses 
exist  in  our  government,  yet  still  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  that  should  make  us  run  the  risk  of 
throwing  things  into  confusion,  by  our  endea- 
vours to  make  them  better.  Our  religion, 
liberty,  and  property,  are  still  safe.  Besides, 
an  old  crazy  constitution  like  ours,  cannot  bear 
to  be  tampered  with.  Luxury  and  vice  are  come 
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to  a  great  height  amongst  us ;  and  would  set 
afloat  so  many  bad  humours,  that  I  should  fear 
the  consequence.  The  great  want  of  reforma- 
tion, John,  is  in  the  morals  of  the  people  at 
large.  Here  we  should  first  seek  amendment. 
To  begin  with  the  government,  is  beginning 
at  the  wrong  end.  Till  we  amend  ourselves, 
I  fear  we  shall  never  be  able  to  amend  the  go- 
vernment. Wicked  men  will  always  be  ready 
to  take  the  lead  ;  and  to  make  things  worse 
than  they  found  them.*  We  have  a  dreadful 

*  The  following  is  Sir  William  Waller's  account  of  the 
conclusion  of  affairs,  after  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I. 

"  After  the  expense  ot  so  much  blood,  and  treasure,  all  the 
"  difference,  that  can  be  observed  between  our  former,  and 
"  present  state,  is  this,  that  before,  under  the  complaint  of 
"  slavery,  we  lived  like  freemen  -,  and  now,  under  the 
"  notion  of  freemen,  we  live  like  slaves  5  enforced  by 
"  continual  taxes  and  oppressions,  to  feed  our  own  misery. 
"  I  deny  not,  but  some  things,  in  the  frame  of  our  state, 
"  may  be  amiss.  But  is  there  no  mean  between  the  tooth- 
"  ache  and  the  plague  ?  Was  there  no  way  to  effect  this 
g(  without  bruising  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  mortar?  and 
"  making  it  into  a  new  paste  ? 

From  the  Earl  of  Warrington's  speech  to  the  grand  jury 
f)f  Wiltshire. 

t{  Experience  has  taught  us,  that  no  sort  of  govern- 

*f  rnent,  but  that  under  which  we  now  live,  will  suit  with 
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instance  before  us  of  the  mischief  of  faction. 
When  the  French,,  oppressed  by  their  govern- 
ment, reduced  the  kingly  power,  all  people 
applauded  the  opposition  they  made.  They 
set  out  with  ideas  of  liberty  among  themselves, 
and  equity  to  their  neighbours.  But  very  soon 
all  this  moderation  got  into  the  hands  of  a  faction, 
which  became  the  most  grievous  of  all  oppres- 
sors. Religion  was  laid  entirely  aside ;  the  very 

"  England.  Let  us  but  consider  the  late  civil  wars  between 
<f  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament.  How  many  different  kindsof 
"  government  were  set  up,  one  after  the  other.  All  ways 
"  were  tried,  but  nothing  would  do,  till  we  returned  to  our 
"  old  way." 

From  Mr.  Howel's  account  of  England,  during  the  Re- 
public, we  learn,  that 

"  The  king's  subjects  are  now  become  perfect  slaves. 
"  These  parliamentary  saints  think  they  may  lawfully  rob 
"  any  that  adheres  to  them.  'Tis  a  mass  of  money  those 
"  reformers  have  squandered  in  a  few  years.  They  often 
"  promised,  and  solemnly  voted,  a  public  account  to  sa- 
"  tisfy  the  kingdom  -,  but  in  this,  as  in  a  hundred  other 
«'  things,  they  have  dispensed  with  their  votes,  they  have 
"  consumed  more  public  treasure,  (as  I  am  credibly  told) 
*'  than  all  the  kings  of  England  since  the  conquest. 

These  extracts  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  consequences 
of  hastily  beginning  any  reformation  of  government. 
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being  of  a  God  was  denied ;  every  one's  pro- 
perty was  seized;  every  neighbour  was  in- 
vaded ;  a  great  nation  was  turned  into  an  army 
of  freebooters,  and  maintained  on  the  plun- 
der of  the  country ;  and  whoever  opposed  their 
tyranny  was  put  to  instant  death.  Many  thou- 
sands have  been  executed — more,  it  is  conjec- 
tured, within  these  last  two  years,  than  had 
been  put  to  death  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  existence  of  the  French  monarchy.* 
What  will  be  the  end  of  these  things ;  or  into 
what  form  of  government  they  will  settle  at  last, 
God  only  knows.  At  present,  they  are  not 
only  the  scourge  of  Europe,  but  in  a  woeful 
state  of  tyranny  and  anarchy  themselves. 

The  conversation  ended  here.  Mitchel  said 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied.  He  thought  Payne 
could  have  no  good  end  in  what  he  wrote.  An 
attempt  to  bring  men  to  an  equality  of  station 
appeared  plainly  as  impracticable,  as  it  was 
mischievous.  Peace  and  quietness,  and  eon- 
tentedness  in  that  station,  in  which  God  has 
placed  us,  unless  there  were  more  grievances 

*  This  dialogue  was  written  when  the  faction  of  Robes- 
pierre prevailed. 
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to  complain  of,  than  we  have  yet  suffered, 
tended  most,  he  thought,  to  the  happiness  of 
every  man  in  particular,  and  of  the  society  in 
general. 

The  doctor  then  called  for  a  glcss  of  ale,  in 
which  they  drank  the  king's  health  !  2nd  John 
went  home,  quite  happy  with  his  situation,  as 
a  day-labourer. 
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SHEWN  IN   A  DIALOGUE, 

BETWEEN 

Doctor  Lucas  and  Farmer  Hardcastle* 


On  the  Moral  Uses  that  may  be  drawn 
from  Husbandry, 


JOHN  HARDCASTLE  was  an  industrious  farmer, 
which  was  the  sum  of  his  moral  character.  He 
was  not  quite  of  Saint  Paul's  opinion,  that  the 
law  was  made  only  for  the  ungodly.  He  thought 
the  law  of  the  land  was  direction  enough  for  any 
man.  He  did  not  attend  to  those  nice  dis- 
tinctions, which  the  consciences  of  some  people 
are  apt  to  make  between  law  and  right.  He 
paid  his  debts,  therefore,  honestly,  because  the 
law  obliged  him  to  it ;  but  he  was  not  very 
scrupulous  in  making  a  bargain ;  because  the  law 
left  that  matter  open ;  and  though  he  was  never 
convicted  of  forgery,  it  was  supposed  he  made 
many  a  mistake  in  bills,  where  he  thought  he 
could  not  be  traced.  He  was  a  great  enemy  to 
poverty ;  and  used  to  say,  the  poor-laws  were 
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the  ruin  of  all  industry.  He  considered  his 
labourers — his  cattle — and  his  land — all  in  the 
same  light ;  merely  to  get  what  he  could  out  of 
them.  He  disliked  tithes,  till  he  rented  the 
doctor's,  and  then  he  thought  them  very  good 
things.  He  went  to  church  ;  but  it  was  just  as 
he  went  to  market — to  meet  his  neighbours, 
and  settle  the  price  of  grain.  His  breast,  indeed, 
was  always  like  a  country- fair— a  continual 
throng,  and  buz  of  business. 

Often  did  good  doctor  Lucas  wish  to  talk  a 
little  seriously  to  him  ;  but  the  farmer  was  never 
at  leisure  for  serious  conversation.  It  happened, 
however,  one  evening,  when  he  came  to  pay  his  x 
tithes,  and  to  drink,  as  usual,  a  cup  of  ale,  the 
doctor  beguiled  him  into  a  religious  topic.  He 
happened  to  be  in  good  spirits  that  day,  having 
just  heard  that  corn  was  on  the  rise. 

The  doctor  began  by  paying  the  farmer  a 
compliment,  as  he  very  well  might,  on  the  good 
condition  of  his  land. — I  ricle,  now  and  then, 
(said  he,)  about  the  country,  and  see  what  my 
neighbours  are  doing ;  and  I  do  not  think,  Mr. 
Hardcastle,  that  I  see  any  grounds  in  better 
order  than  I  see  your's. 

Why,  yes  Sir,   (said  the  farmer,)   I  take  a 
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pretty  deal  of  pains  with  my  land,  and  it  should 
bring  me  in  something. 

I  think,  (said  the  doctor,)  you  farm  about 
three  hundred  acres.  Some  of  your  land,  I 
have  heard  is  exceedingly  good  :  but  I  suppose 
it  is  not  all  of  the  same  value. 

Oh,  dear  Sir,  no,  (replied  the  farmer.)  I  have 
land  worth  twenty  shillings  an  acre ;  and  land 
not  worth  half-a-crown. 

And  is  such  poor  land  as  that,  (said  the  doc- 
tor,) worth  cultivating  ? 

Oh,  dear  Sir,  no  ;  (answered  the  farmer.)  J 
have  some  land  on  the  downs,  that  serves  for 
little  more,  than  to  get  my  sheep  a  stomach  for 
their  victuals. 

Such  lands,  (said  the  doctor,)  is  the  farmer's 
misfortune :  but,  added  he,  smiling,  I  have  been 
told  Mr.  Hardcastle,  that  you  farmers  some-r 
times  make  the  land  good  for  nothing  yourselves 
by  working  out  the  heart  of  it ; — especially  at 
the  end  of  a  lease.  * 

Why,  to  be  sure,  Sir,  (replied  the'  farmer,) 
people  are  apt  to  do  so,  when  the  land  is  likely 
to  be  no  longer  theirs.  They  are  willing,  while 
they  keep  it,  to  make  as  much  of  it,  as  they 

CJL!?  „ 
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But,  I  suppose,  (resumed  the  doctor,)  you 
would  not  manage  an  estate  of  your  own  in  that 
way  ? 

Why  no,  Sir,  (said  the  farmer;)  for,  you  know, 
what  is  a  man's  own,  is  worth  all  he  can  bestow 
upon  it :  and  land,  as  my  old  father  used  to  say, 
is  neve?'  ungrateful. 

I  suppose,  (said  the  doctor,)  if  it  were  your 
own,  you  would  dress  it,  and  dung  it,  and  keep 
it  clean  from  weeds,  and  burn  the  couch :  and 
every  now  and  then  give  it  a  summer's  fallow. 

That  I  should,  certainly,  (answered  the  far- 
mer.) 

Why  now,  my  good  friend,  (replied  the  doc- 
tor,) you  will  perhaps  be  surprized,  if  I  tell  you, 
that  I  fear  your  practice  is  very  different  from  all 
this. 

I  should  indeed  be  surprized,  (said  the  far- 
mer.) I  think  I  understand  land  pretty  well ; 
and  I  believe,  in  general,  my  crops  are  as  good 
as  my  neighbour's. 

I  believe  it,  (said  the  doctor  ;)  but  I  speak  of 
another  farm  you  have,  which  I.  fear  you  neglect 
as  much  as  you  improve  this. 

Indeed,  Sir,  (replied  Hardcastle,)  you  are  mis- 
taken. I  have  no  other  farm,  but  this  ;  and 
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whoever  told  you  I  had  another  farm,  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter.  I  should  think  it  a 
great  shame  to  have  more  land  in  my  hands, 
than  I  could  manage. 

But  does  it  make  any  difference,  (said  the 
doctor,)  whether  it  be  land,  or  any  thing  else, 
that  you  neglect,  on  a  supposition  that  you  ought 
equally  to  take  care  of  it  ? 

Why  no,  (answered  the  farmer,)  I  do  not 
know  that  it  does. — Do  you  mean,  Sir,  about 
Tom  Osborne  ? 

Why  truly,  (said  the  doctor,)  as  Tom  Osborne 
broke  his  leg  in  your  service,  as  he  served  you 
faithfully  several  years,  and  as  he  has  nothing 
but  his  labour  to  live  on,  I  did  not  think  you  did 
well  in  turning  him  adrift  in  his  misfortune. — 
If  others  had  not  been  more  compassionate,  the 
poor  fellow  might  have  starved. — However  Tom 
Osborne  was  not  in  my  head  at  present.'  I'll 
speak  more  plainly  to  you.  I  see  you,  every  now 
and  then,  at  church,  where  you  must  often  hear 
of  your  soul,  which  you  must  allow  to  be  a  trust, 
as  much  committed  to  your  care,  as  your  farm. 

O  ho  !  doctor,  (said  the  farmer)  now  I  have 
you  :  but  you  come  so  comically  round  a  man, 
that  he  knows  not  where  to  meet  you. 
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Well,  (replied  the  doctor,)  but  now  you  have 
met  me,  let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions  about 
your  management  of  this  farm. 

If  you  please^  Sir,  (said  the  farmer,  pulling 
out  his  watch,)  we  will  take  another  opportunity 
to  talk  of  these  matters.  It  grows  late,  and 
I  have  some  orders  to  give  the,  lads,  before  they 
go  home. 

Come,  come,  (replied  the  doctor,)  sit  down. 
I  have  not  often  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  you. 
The  lads  will  not  go  home  till  they  have  seen 
you.  I  wish  only  to  convince  you  of  the  truth 
of  some  things  from  your  own  mouth  ;  which, 
perhaps,  you  would  not  so  readily  be  convinced 
of  from  mine. — I  think  you  told  me,  Mr.  Hard- 
castle,  that  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the 
value  of  your  lands — that  some  were  very  valu- 
able in  comparison  of  others ;  and  that  you  are 
at  the  most  expense  in  cultivating  those  lands, 
that  are  the  most  valuable.  I  think,  what  you 
said,  was  something  like  this? 

I  believe  it  might,  Sir,  (said  Hardcastle.) 

Suppose  then,  (said  the  doctor,)  that  instead 
of  better,  and  worse  land,  we  make  the  compari- 
son between  your  soul  and  your  body.      Is  it 
»ot  plain,  that  your  soul,  which  is  capable  of  re- 
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ceiving  the  joys  of  heaven,  or  of 'suffering  the  pains 
of  hell,  is  more  valuable,  than  your  body,  which 
is  capable  at  best  only  of  a  small  degree  of 
satisfaction — and  that  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  great  care,  anxiety,  and  labour  ? — You  are 
silent. — Is  it  not  so,  my  good  friend  ?  You  be- 
lieve, you  have  a  soul  within  you  ;  and  that  this 
soul  must  certainly  go  either  to  heaven,  or  hell. 
Does  it  then  require  any  thought  to  say,  whether 
it  is  not  more  valuable  than  your  body,  which 
rots  in  the  grave. 

Why,  yes,  (said  the  farmer,)  I  think  it  must. 

You  think  it  must;  (replied  the  doctor  quickly,) 
cannot  you  pronounce  it  so  at  once,  without 
thinking  about  it  ?  Can  you  see,  at  once,  that 
one  acre  of  your  land  is  better  than  another, 
and  yet  hesitate,  whether  your  soul  is  more  valu- 
able than  your  body  ? 

You  come  so  quick  upon  one,  Sir,  (said  the 
farmer,)  that  one  has  not  time  to  say  a  word.  I 
cannot  be  supposed  to  know  so  much  of  these 
things  as  you,  whose  business  it  is. 

Business  !  my  good  friend,  (said  the  doctor;) 
is  the  value  of  my  soul  more  my  business,  than 
the  value  of  your  soul  is  your's  ?  Are  not  both 
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our  souls  alike  to  go  either  to  heaven,  or  to 
hell?  Your's  is  certainly,  therefore,  as  valuable 
to  you,  as  mine  is  to  me. 

Why,  yes,  (said  the  farmer,)  it  seems  so. 

If  then,  (returned  the  doctor.)  we  are  both 
agreed,  that  the  soul  is  at  least  as  much  more 
valuable  than  the  body,  as  your  best  land  is 
more  valuable  than  your  worst  —  and  if,  as  you 
said,  you  took  the  most  pains  in  the  cultivation 
of  such  land,  as  was  the  most  valuable  —  it 
clearly  follows,  that  you  should,  in  the  same 
way,  be  induced  to  take  more  pains  with  the 
cultivation  of  your  soul  than  your  body.  You 
see,  my  good  friend,  I  say  nothing  but  just,  in  a 
manner,  q^ote  your  own  words. 

Why,  you  scholars  (said  the  farmer)  can 
twist  a  man  so  as  to  make  him  say  just  what  you 
please. 

Nay,  (replied  the  doctor,)  I  want  only  to  make 
you  speak  according  to  your  own  best  sense,  and 
judgment.  It  is  only  for  want  of  consideration, 
that  you  do  not  think  these  things  yourself, 
without  my  urging  them  upon  you  ;  I  only 
awaken  your  consideration.  When  a  man  is 
asleep,  you  know,  he  is  the  same  sensible  man, 
as  when  he  is  awake  ;  only  when  lie  is  asleep,  he 
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cannot  exercise  his  sense.  I  do  no  more,  there- 
fore, than  just  awaken  you;  the  sense  and 
judgment  is  your  own.  But  let  us  proceed.  You 
said  farther,  I  think,  that  you  valued  and  culti- 
vated your  lands,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
leases,  by  which  you  held  them — that  such  as 
you  held  on  a  lease  just  expiring,  you  were  very 
much  tempted  to  neglect — but  that  you  laid  out 
all  your  strength  on  such  lands  as  were  your 
own ;  or  which  you  held  for  a  long  term  ;  but, 
now,  if  you  consider  the  matter  properly,  you 
will  find,  you  have  here  just  pointed  out  the  case 
between  your  body  and  your  soul. 

Indeed,  Sir,  (said  the  farmer,)  you  make  me 
say  many  things  I  never  thought  of.  If  I  did 
point  out  the  case,  as  you  say,  it  was  without 
any  intention ;  for  I  was  thinking  of  nothing 
but  my  lands. 

That  may  be,  (said  the  doctor;)  but  it  is  not 
for  that  reason  less  a  truth. — You  have  only  a 
very  short  lease,  you  know,  of  your  body ;  or,  as 
you  should  rather  consider  it,  you  have  no  lease 
at  all. — You  may  be  turned  out,  for  any  thing 
you  know,  to-morrow.  Whereas,  you  have  a 
very  long  lease  of  your  soul;— or  rather  it  may 
he  called  an  estate  for  ever.  Now,  if  you  are 
fck  2 
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consistent  with  yourself,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you 
should  cultivate  this  estate  in  proportion  to  its 
duration. 

You  mean,  I  suppose,  Sir,  (said  Mr.  Hard- 
caStle,)  that  I  should  consider  soul- matters,  as  I 
do  those  of  my  land ;  but  you  must  consider, 
Sir,  that  I  have  been  bread  up  to  the 
one;  and  have  not>  as  you  have,  been  bred  up 
to  the  other. 

I  thought,  (said  the  doctor,)  we  had  already- 
settled  it,  that  soul-matters,  as  you  call  them, 
were  as  much  your  concern  as  mine  ? 
therefore,  that  we  should  be  equally  bred  up  to 
tliem*  Depend  upon  it,  you  will  find  it  so 
in  the  end,  when  you  settle  your  last,  and  great 
accounts.  Besides,  you  will  find  a  difference 
in  the  manner  of  settling  accounts  between  soul- 
matters,  and  land-matters.  Sir  William  only 
says,  pay  me  my  rent.  But  your  soul-landlord 
will  say,  how  have  you  improved  your  tene- 
ment ?  I  should  wish  you,  therefore,  my  good 
neighbour,  to  consider  these  things ;  and  as 
your  soul  is  so  valuable  a  tenement,  and  held 
also  by  so  long  a  lease,  to  set  about  the  improve- 
ment of  it  in  good  earnest. 
Why,  Sir,  what  can  a  man  do,  (said  the 
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farmer,)  who  has  so  much  business  on  his 
hands,  as  I  have  ?  If  I  had  twelve  more  hours 
in  the  day,  I  think  I  could  employ  them  all : 
and  if  a  man  be  industrious,  and  mind  his 
business,  I  see  not  what  else  he  can  mind.  Nei- 
ther Sir  William,  nor  you  would  take  it  well, 
if  I  should  be  behind  hand  in  my  payments ; 
and  I  hope  God  Almighty  does  not  require  more 
from  a  man,  than  he  can  do. 

Certainly  not,  (replied  the  doctor.)  But  you 
will  recollect,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  that  the  gospel 
was  intended  for  the  use  of  all  mankind — for 
the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich — for  the  man  of 
business,  as  well  as  the  man  of  leisure  So  that 
you  may  be  assured,  as  it  was  intended  for  the 
use  of  all  mankind,  it  \sfitted  for  the  use  of  all 
mankind. — Pray,  what  part  of  your  duty  does 
business  prevent  ?  You  can  praise  God.  You 
can  love  him,  and  trust  in  him,  without 
any  hindrance  of  business.  You  can  be 
kind,  and  charitable  to  your  neighbour,  without 
any  hindrance  of  business  ;  you  can  be  humble 
likewise,  contented,  and  sober,  without  any 
hindrance  of  business.  In  short,  religion  does 
not  so  much  require  your  hands,  as  your  heart. 
It  hinders  no  business,  because  it  may  be  prac- 
tised in  the  midst  of  business — What  do  you 
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think  of  farmer  Exton?  I  fancy  nobody's 
grounds  are  better  cropped — nobody's  barns 
better  filled — nor  any  body's  cattle,  and  sheep, 
better  sold;  and  yet,  I  believe,  farmer  Exton  is 
as  good  a  Christian  as  any  in  the  parish.  His 
business,  and  his  religion,  go  hand  in  hand 
together.  . 

Aye,  (saidHardcastle,)  they  may  for  any  thing 
I  know ;  but  it  is  not  always  whining,  and 
canting,  that  makes  a  good  Christian. 

That's  very  true,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  (said  the 
doctor,  who  was  piqued  at  hearing  so  inviduous 
an  expression,  and  resolved  to  make  the  farmer 
feel  it.)  But  as  I  think  you  have  not  a  just 
notion  of  our  worthy  neighbour,  I  shall  point  out 
some  parts  of  his  character,  which  will  shew 
you,  that  his  Christianity  does  not  consist  en- 
tirely in  whining  and  canting.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  enter  into  his  heart,  and  judge  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  religion.  I  shall  only  speak  of  his 
actions,  which  are  open  to  every  body,  and 
which  are  the  best  interpreters  of  his  heart. 
In  the  first  place,  as  to  his  dealings  with  his 
chapmen,  and  neighbours,  nobody  ever,  I 
believe,  laid  the  least  imputation  upon  him  : 
his  word  was  his  law  ; — his  sack  never  differed 
from  his  sample. 
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Here,  Hardcastle  began  to  look  conscious, 
and  to  bite  his  lips. 

Nor  did  he  ever,  (continued  the  doctor,)  play 
any  jockey- tricks  with  a  broken-winded  horse,  to 
make  him  appear  sound  for  two  or  three  hours, 
till  he  could  get  him  disposed  of  for  five-times 
his  worth. 

As  for  that,  (said  Hardcastle,)  I  think,  Sir,  at 
a  fair 

Do  you  mean,  (answered  the  doctor,  turning 
quickly  upon  him,)  that  a  man  is  at  more  liberty 
to  cheat  at  a  fair,  than  at  his  own  house  ?  But  do 
not  interrupt  me,  Mr.  Hardcastle ;  it  looks  as 
if  you  were  conscious  of  yourself.  I  have  not 
mentioned  you  ;  I  am  only  defending  our  ho- 
nest neighbour — and  shewing  you  there  is  some-' 
thing  more  in  him,  than  whining  and  canting. 
You  have  often,  I  dare  say,  been  in  his  house  ; 
Did  you  ever  see  a  more  cheerful  and  happy  man 
in  his  family  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  him  complain 
of  the  wetness  of  a  season  ;  or  the  dryness  of 
a  season ;  or  the  badness  of  crop  ?  Never,  I 
dare  say.  He  is  very  industrious,  and  does  the 
best  he  can;  himself;  the  rest  he  leaves  to 
Providence.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  many  peo- 
ple, Mr.  Hardcastle,  that  they  do  not  distinguish 
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between  industry  and  carking ;  the  one  is  a 
virtue — the  other  is  a  distrust  of  Providence. 
Then,  again,  among  his  servants  and  labourers, 
my  neighbour  Exton  is  quite  a  father ;  and  if 
any  one  is  sick,  he  is  as  well  laid  up  as  if  he 
were  a  child  of  the  family. 

Why  now,  Sir,  (said  Hardcastle,)  who  was  so 
natural  to  take  care  of  Tom  Osborne,  as  his 
own  father  and  mother  ? 

I  did  not  mention  Tom  Osborne,.  (said  the 
doctor;)  but  if  I  must  speak  my  mind,  I  think 
you  were  more  natural.  His  poor  father  is 
only  a  day-labourer,  and  has  four  young  chil- 
dren; and  his  wife  is  at  this  time  suckling  an 
infant.  However,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  Tom 
Osborne  at  present ;  I  was  endeavouring  only  to 
setyou  right  about  our  worthy  neighbour'scharac- 
ter.  I  was  mentioning  his  kindness  to  his  servants. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  him  and  them  together 
at  the  hay-field,  or  harvest,  or  any  other  business ; 
so  far  is  he  from  swearing  and  blustering  among 
them,  you  never  hear  the  least  harsh  or  angry 
word :  all  is  gentle  and  mild,  on  one  hand,  and 
every  person  solicitous  to  please,  and  do  his  duty 
on  the  other.  I  believe  Mr.  Exton  has  not  a 
servant  or  labourer  about  his  house,  who  is  not 
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as   studious  of  his  master's  interest  as  if  it  were 
his  own. 

I  can  tell  you,  (said  Hardcastle,)  that  if  he 
had  such  folks  as  mine  about  him,  he  would 
find  it  otherwise.  Mine,  are  such  a  pack  of  pro- 
voking rascals,  they  will  often  do  the  very  thing  I 
forbid  ;  and  have  not  half  the  care  about  them 
that  my  sheep-dog  has.  It  was  but  last  night, 
that  the  pigs  were  forgotten;  arid  if  I  had  not 
heard  the  poor  creatures  whining,  they  would 
have  had  no  supper.  Aye,  aye;  Exton  may 
think  himself  very  lucky  in  having  a  set  of 
good  servants  ;  if  he  had  mine,  I  can  tell  him, 
thev  would  work  his  gizzard  for  him. 

Now  I  rather  think,  (replied  the  doctor,)  he 
would  make  them  as  good  as  his  own.  I  am 
afraid,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you  are  too  rough  with 
your  ser?$nts,  and  give  them  harsh,  and  abusive 
language,  which  will  never  go  down.  Besides, 
if  you  have  no  confidence  in  them,  but  are  sus- 
picious of  every  thing  they  do,  it  makes  them' 
artful  and  tricking ;  they  set  their  wit  against 
yonr's — and  there  is  a  sort  of  contest  between 
you,  which  shall  out-wit  the  other.  Then, 
again,  I  must  mention  another  thing,  which  has 
a  great  effect  on  servants  :  farmer  Exton  is  a 
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regular,  quiet  man ;  he  has  no  carousings  at 
home ;  nor  ever  spends  a  late  hour,  drinking 
and  swaggering  at  the  public  house,  after  the 
market  is  over,  as  many  farmers  do.  Nothing 
contributes  more  to  make  servants  irregular, 
than  such  an  example  in  a  master.  I  could  say 
much  more  in  praise  of  farmer  Exton ;  but  I 
have  said  enough  to  shew  you,  that  there  is 
something  more  in  him  than  whining  and  cant- 
ing. I  think  also  he  may  shew  you,  that  a  far- 
mer may  even  have  more  business  than  you 
have,  (for,  I  believe,  Mr.  Exton's  farm  is  consi- 
derably larger  than  your's,)  and  yet  be  a  good 
Christian  at  the  same  time.  Indeed,  I  think  you 
farmers  have  more  opportunities  than  any  other 
people,  to  turn  your  thoughts  to  religious  sub- 
jects. 

I  do  not  see  that,  (said  Hardcastlej)  I  think 
few  people  have  busier  lives. 

That  may  be,  (returned  the  doctor  ;)  but  all 
your  business  is  such  an  emblem  of  religious 
duty,  that  one  should  suppose  every  man,  who 
had  read  the  scriptures,  must  see  it. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  you,  sir,  (said  Hard- 
castle  :)  but,  if  you  please,  I'll  call  upon  you 
some  other  day  to  hear  you  talk  these  matters 
over,  when  I  have  more  time. 
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I  shall  not  keep  you  long,  Mr.  Hardcastle, 
(answered  the  doctor.)  Indeed  you  have  in  part 
already  answered  your  own  difficulty.     Do  you 
remember  what  you  said  to  me  about  ploughing 
— sowing — harrowing—  fallowing,  and  cleansing 
your  land  ?  Only  apply  this  to  your  heart,  and 
you  will  make  yourself  as  good  a  Christian  as  you 
are  a  farmer.    I  am  still  desiring  you  to  instruct 
yourself.— It  is  as  necessary  to  plough,  and  har- 
row your  heart,  as  your  land.  Turn  it  over,  and 
over.  Cleanse  it  from  weeds.  Suffer  nothing  to 
grow  in  it  that  is  vicious.   Every  field  has  its  par- 
ticular  weeds ;   and   to  these   you  are   chiefly 
attentive.      In    one    the    couch    prevails ;    in 
another  the  thistle.     Treat  your  heart  in  the 
same  manner — be  attentive   to   all  your    bad 
habits ;  and  to  those  particularly,  which  are  apt 
to  gain  most  ground  upon  you.     Give  yourself 
also,  as  you  do  your  land,  its  proper  fallow. 
Spend  your  Sundays  in  a  pious,  religious  manner. 
..Encourage  in  yourself  every  virtue.   Be  pious  to 
God ;   and   resigned  to   his  Providence   in  all 
circumstances.      No  men  are   so   immediately 
under  the  government  of  heaven,  as  you  farmers; 
none  have  those  constant  opportunities  which 
you  have,  of  living  under  a  religious  dependence. 
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The  artisan  depends  more  on  his  own  industrv 
— the  farmer  immediately  on  God's  providence, 
who  orders  the  seasons;  and  gives.,  or  withholds, 
his  rain  and  sunshine.  Trust,  therefore,  in 
God  ;  and  be  kind  to  your  neighbour.  As  God 
is  bountiful  to  you  in  increasing- your  stores,  pay 
him  your  tribute  of  praise,  by  imparting  kindly 
to  those  in  need. — Lastly,  as  you  keep  your 
fences  in  repair  to  prevent  straying,  and  tres- 
passing cattle,  from  entering  your  grounds,  I 
should  advise  you  to  use  the  same  caution  in 
matters  of  religion.  Your  mind  wants  its  fences 
kept  in  repair,  as  well  as  your  grounds,  lest  bad 
thoughts,  and  the  cares  of  the  world  should 
enter,  and  eat  up  all  that  is  good. — This  kind 
of  religious  husbandry,  my  good  friend,  will 
stand  you  instead,  at  the  great  harvest- home, 
when  all  mankind  shall  be  gathered  into  the 
garners  of  God — when  the  wheat  shall  be  laid  up 
in  store  ;  and  in  the  awful  Words  of  Scripture,  the 
chaff  shall  be  burnt  ivith  unquenchable  Jire. 

Here  the  good  doctor  ended  his  discourse ; 
and  then  taking  the  farmer  by  the  hand,  and 
looking  him  full  in  the  face,  with  a  kind,  bene- 
volent countenance,  •  said,  God  Almighty  bless 
you,  ray  good  friend ;  I  pray  God  you  may 
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lay  these  things  to  heart,  and  may  you  be  as 
happy  in  this  world,  and  the  next,  as  I  wish  you 
to  he. 

The  farmer's  heart  was  seldom  apt  to  be 
softened  by  any  tiling  he  heard  or  saw  ;  but  the 
solemnity,  the  earnestness,  and  the  kindness 
of  the  doctor's  manner,  together  with  the  close 
application  which  had  been  made  to  him  from 
his  own  profession,  overpowered  him  ;  his  lips 
quivered,  and  he  could  get  nothing  out,  but 
good  night  to  yon,  sir  ;  good  night  to  you. 
The  doctor,  thinking  he  saw  something  of  the 
signs  of  penitence  in  him,  pressed  his  hand 
kindly,  and  calling  him  back,  as  he  went  out, 
desired  him  to  give  two  books,  (a  Testament 
and  a  prayer-book,  which  he  put  into  his  hands,) 
to  his  daughter  Sally,  as  Mr.  Simpson,  (added 
the  doctor,)  told  me  how  much  pleased  he  was 
the  other  day,  with  hearing  her  read. 

The  doctor  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  after- 
wards, that  his  conversation  with  the  farmer 
had  had  a  better  effect  upon  him,  than  he  lea  red 
it  would  have  had.  Every  one  began  to  take 
notice,  that  farmer  Hardcastle  6rew  more  se- 
rious than  he  used  to  be  —  that  he  was  more 
znild,  and  gentle  —  that  he  was  never  heard  to 
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swear — that  he  came  home  early,  and  always 
sober,  every  market  day.  And  the  doctor 
heard,  with  great  pleasure,  that  he  had  sent 
three  guineas  to  Tom  Osborne's  father ;  and 
desired,  that,  as  soon  as  the  young  man  could 
walk,  he  would  come  to  the  farm,,  where  he 
should  receive  his  wages  in  full  for  what  little 
he  could  do.  The  farmer  would  often,  also, 
when  he  met  the  doctor  in  his  walks,  take  an 
opportunity  of  asking  him  some  questions  about 
the  sacrament,  or  other  religious  subjects.  He 
began  also  to  have  several  scruples,  which  he 
would  bring  to  the  doctor,  whom  he  now  looked 
upon  as  his  best  friend.  The  doctor  always 
received  him  cheerfully — resolved  his  scruples — 
gave  him  the  best  advice,  and  encouraged  all 
his  good  resolutions  by  his  kind  and  friendly 
behaviour. — Mr.  Hardcastle  became*  very  de- 
sirous also  of  Mr.  Exton's  company,  who  was 
always  ready  to  receive  him.  With  that  worthy 
man  he  thought  himself  always  safe ;  and,  for 
a  long  time,  used  to  go  to  market,  and  return 
with  him.  He  often,  also,  spent  his  evening 
at  the  farmer's  house,  and  soon  found  more 
pleasure  in  his  company,  than  in  the  company 
of  his  old  companions,  whom  he  now  totally 
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deserted. — He  looked  also  into  Mr.  Exton's 
little  library,  and  purchased  several  books  on 
his  recommendation,  and  began  to  take  a  plea- 
sure in  reading  them. — In  short,  in  less  than 
a  twelvemonth,  he  was  so  altered,  that  no  one 
could  have  known  him  for  the  same  person ; 
and  his  family,  of  course,  became  as  orderly 
as  himself.  He  was  yet  only  a  middle-aged 
man,  and  lived  many  years  afterwards  in  great 
credit  with  his  neighbours ;  and,  with  regard 
to  himself,  was  never  so  happy  before.  In- 
stead of  that  face  of  care  and  perplexity,  which 
he  had  hitherto  always  worn,  he  became  cheer- 
ful and  pleasant.  He  now  found,  that,  as  he 
could  not  make  either  the  sun  to  shine,  or  the 
rain  to  fall,  as  he  wished,  it  was  better  to  leave 
them  both  in  the  hands  of  Providence ;  and 
he  used  often  to  say,  that  now,  when  he  hoped 
he  had  made  God  his  friend,  and  trusted  in  him, 
he  not  only  found  himself  much  happier  than  he 
was  before,  but  he  observed,  also,  that  all  his  bu- 
siness went  on  better; 
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On  Indiscriminate  Alms-giving. 


DR.  LUCAS,  and  Mr.  Hales,  were  both-  very 
charitable  men.  They  both  considered  them- 
selves as  trustees,  for  what  the  bounty  of 
heaven  had  given  them;  and,  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment,  discharged  their  respective 
trusts ;  but  they  discharged  it  in  different  ways. 
The  doctor  only  gave  where  he  knew  his  money 
would  be  of  service.  Mr.  Hales,  who  was  a 
feeling,  compassionate  man,  gave  indiscrimi- 
nately, wherever  there  was  the  appearance  of 
distress. 

The  doctor  happening  to  call  upon  him  one 
day,  just  as  he  had  been  distributing  his  alms 
among  a  number  of  common  beggars,  said  he 
had  often  wished  to  talk  to  him  a  little  on  that 
subject :  for  indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  (said  he  )  I 
L!  2 
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have  frequently  heard  you  complained  of,  for  en- 
couraging all  these  loose  idle  people  to  stroll 
about  the  country. 

Poor  souls !  (said  Mr.  Hales.)  I  know  not 
what  harm  they  do  to  any  body  ;  they  take  their 
pittance  quietly ;  and  go  away  contented. 

They  are  not,  my  dear  Sir,  (replied  the  doc- 
tor,) quite  so  harmless  as  you  suppose  them ; 
begging,  considered  as  a  trade,  is  bad  enough; 
but  if  you  think  these  itinerants  are  content 
with  their  trade;  I  fancy  you  are  mistaken.  I 
.  should  doubt,  whether  their  gains  do  not  arise 
from  pilfering  also.  When  we  see  them  tra- 
velling about  the  country,  with  their  panniered 
asses,  or  sitting  at  their  meals  under  hedges, 
we  cannot  but  suppose  the  fire  burns — the  pot 
boils — and  the  ass  feeds  at  the  expense  of  a 
pillaged  neighbourhood — not,  perhaps,  of  the 
neighbourhood  where  they  then  are,  (for  I  be- 
lieve they  seldom  pilfer  and  regale  at  the  same 
place)  but  at  the  expense  of  some  neighbouring 
district.  They  know  well  enough,  where  plun- 
der is  to  be  had  ;  and  can  load  an  ass  very  expe- 
ditiously,  and  decamp.  These  things  may  not, 
perhaps,  hurt  you  ;  but  the  poor  cottager,  who 
has  only  his  little  plot  of  turnips,  or  pota- 
toes, or  ill-fenced  cabbages,  often  feels  the 
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mischief.  And  you  assist  in  bringing  this  mis- 
chief upon  him.  Besides,  idleness  and  sloth, 
and  a  vagabond  life,  are  very  infectious ;  and 
the  contagion,  I  doubt  not,  catches  many  a  poor 
saunterer,  who  finds  labour  disagreeable. 

I  think,  my  dear  Sir,  (said  Mr.  Hales,) 
you  are  too  severe  upon  these  poor,  unbefriend- 
ed  outcasts  of  society.  Charity,  we  are  told, 
believeth  all  things ;  and  this  surely  implies,  that 
we  must  run  the  risk  often  of  being  deceived ; 
and  that  it  is  an  act  of  religion  to  guard  the 
avenues  of  our  hearts  against  such  hardness, 
as  they  may  now  and  then  contract,  from  a 
little  imposition. 

To  guard  against  hardness  of  heart,  (replied 
the  doctor,)  is  certainly  a  great  Christian  duty. 
And  if  you  cannot  guard  against  it  without 
suffering  yourself  to  be  imposed  on,  I  know 
not  what  to  say.  You  must  suffer  the  evil,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  for  the  sake  of  the  good. — But 
I  truly  hope,  my  dear  Sir,  you  may  guard  against 
hardness  of  heart  on  easier  terms. — You  say  I 
am  too  severe:  if  I  am  too  severe  on  one  side, 
I  think  you  swing  the  pendulum  as  much  too 
far  on  the  other.  Charity  believeth  all  things, 
it  is  true:  but  I  presume  the  text  means  onlr 
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such  things,  as  can  be  reasonably  believed.  But 
yotir's,  my  dear  Sir,  is  a  kind  of  charity  which 
belie veth  all  things  on  one  side,  but  nothing  on 
the  other. — How  are  these  people,  pray,  the 
outcasts  of  society  ?  Only  by  making  themselves 
So,  as  many  other  worthless  people  do,  by  re- 
jecting all  its  restraints,  and  common  offices, 
and  setting  up  a  society  of  their  own. — I  men- 
tioned them  as  mischievous  in  a  neighbourhoods 
but  they  may  be  branded  as  pests  to  the  society  at, 
large.-*  Nobody,  I  suppose,  doubts  that  there 

*  To  shew  the  mischief  of  any  evil,  it  should  be  traced 
tip  to  its  greatest  malignity  j  as  it  always  has  a  tendency  to 
i't.  In  Count  Rumford's  Experimental  Essays  on  establishing 
thefioor  in  Munich,  (see  vol.  1,  p.  14.)  we  have  the  following 
•extracts  j  and  in  any  country,  where  common  beggars  are 
not  checked  by  the  magistrates,  or  discouraged  by  the 
people  at  large,  the  same  evil,  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree, 
may  be  apprehended. 

<(  The  number  of  itinerant  beggars,  who  strolled  about. 
"  the  country,  levying  contributions  from  the  industrious 
"  inhabitants,  stealing,  and  robbing,  and  leading  a  life  of 
"  indolence,  and  the  most  shameless  debauchery,  was  incre- 
"  dible.  So  numerous  were  their  swarms  in  all  the  great 
"  towns,  and  particularly  in  the  capital  >  so  great  was  their 
"  impudence,  and  so  persevering  their  importunity,  that  it 
"  was  almost  impossible  to  cross  the  streets  without  being 
"  attacked^  and  absolutely  forced  to  satisfy  their  clamorous 
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are  clans  and  bodies  of  these  people,    settled  in 
different  parts,  under  regulations  of  their  own  ; 

*'  demands.  And  these  beggars  were,  in  general,  by  no 
'f  means  such  as  from  age  or  bodily  infirmities,  were  unable 
<(  by  their  labour  to  earn  their  livelihood  ;  but  were,  for 
<f  the  most  part,  stout,,  strong,  healthy,  sturdy  people ;  who, 
"  lost  to  every  sense  of  shame,  had  embraced  the  profession 
"  from  choice,  not  necessity  j  and  who  not  unfreqnently 
**  added  insolence,  and  threats,  to  their  importunity  ;  and 
"  extorted  that  from  fear,  which  they  could  not  procure 
*c  by  their  arts  of  dissimulation.  These  beggars  not  only 
"  infested  all  the  streets,  and  public  places,  but  would 
<e  enter  houses,  and  never  failed  to  steal  whatever  fell  in 
<f  their  way,  if  they  found  nobody  at  home  j  and  the 
(C  churches  were  so  full  of  them,  that  people  at  their  devotions 
"  were  frequently  obliged  to  satisfy  their  demands,  in 
tf  order  to  finish  their  prayers  in  peace  and  quiet.  They  had 
<e  recourse  also  to  the  most  diabolical  arts,  and  horrid  crimes 
tf  in  the  prosecution  of  their  infamous  trade.  Young  children 
*<  were  stolen  from  their  parents — their  eyes  were  put  out, 
<f  or  their  limbs  distorted,  in  order,  by  exposing  them  thus 
<f  maimed,,  to  excite  the  commiseration  of  the  public. 
*<  They  would  expose  children  also  naked,  and  almost 
"  starved  in  the  streets,  that  by  their  cries,  and  unaffected 
*'  expressions  of  distress,  they  might  move  those  who  passed 
<(  by  to  relieve  them  ;  and  in  order  to  make  them  act  their 
"  part  more  naturally,  they  were  unmercifully  beaten,  when 
"  they  came  home,  if  they  did  not  bring  a  certain  sum, 
"  which  they  were  ordered  to  collect.  In  the  mean  time, 
*'  other*  joined  the  society  of  these  beggars,  allured  by 
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and  that  the  heads  of  these  societies  send  out 
proper  persons  to  collect  alms,,  and  pilfer  about 

ft  their  indolent  lives — encouraged  by  their  succesful  frauds 
"  — and  emboldened  by  their  impunity.  These  professional 
"  beggars  formed  a  distinct  class,  or  cast :  there  was  a  kind 
"  of  political  connection  among  them  j  and  certain  general 
€t  maxims  were  adopted,  and  regulations  observed." 

These  abandoned  clans,  the  Count  tells  us,  were,  by  proper 
treatment,  reduced  into  order  :  but  till  some  such  method 
is  taken  in  every  country,  where  beggary  prevails,  indiscri- 
minate alms-giving  should  be  discouraged;  "  as  nothing, 
<c  the  Count  is  of  opinion,  tends  more  powerfully  to  encourage 
tf  idleness,  and  immorality  among  the  poor  j  and  to  perpetu- 
"  ate  all  the  evils  to  society,  which  arise  from  the  preva- 
"  lence  of  poverty  and  mendicity."  See  Essay  II.  chap.  v. 
From  Mr.  Townsend's  travels  through  Spain,  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  taken. 

f(  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done,  in  the  way  of. 
e<  charity,  beggars  clothed  in  rags,  and  covered  with  vermin, 
"  swarm  in  every  street.  Is  it  not  evident,  therefore,  that 
*f  they  have  done  too  much,  increasing  both  the  numbers, 
"  and  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  by  the  very  means  which 
<f  have  been  employed  to  relieve  them  ? — Dry  up  the  foun- 
' e  tain,  and  although  at  first  the  distress  will  be  increased, 
"  and  the  population  diminished,  yet  as  the  fruit  of  that 
"  industry,  which  can  only  spring  from  distress,  population 
"  will  afterwards  advance  in  regular  progression — wealth 
**  will  be  diffused  ;  and  distress  confined  to  the  cottage  of 
•«  the  slothful."  Vol.11,  p.  8. 

"  I  was  struck,  at  Cordova,  with  the  multitude  of  beggacs 
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the  country — and  that  these  emissaries  are 
well  instructed  in  all  the  arts  of  forging 

"  in  every  street ;  and,  on  enquiry,  found  the  cause  to  be  the 
v  mistaken  benevolence  of  the  bishop,  canons,  and  convents, 
"  in  distributing  alms  to  all  who  ask."  Vol.  II.  p.  301. 

"  With  such  encouragement  for  beggars,,  no  wonder  they 
"  should  abound  in  Malaga,  where  the  profligate  know,  for 
<(  a  certainty,  that  they  can  never  be  in  want  of  bread. — 
<c  Filth,  and  nastiness — immorality,  and  vice — wretched- 
<(  ness,  and  poverty — the  inevitable  consequences  of  undis- 
"  tinguished  benevolence,  prevail.  How  evident  is  it,  from 
"  hence,  that  he  who  indiscriminately  feeds  the  poor, 
"  should  be  ranked  among  their  enemies."  Vol.  III.  p.  17. 

"  Don  Francisco  Pacheca,  on  his  appointment  to  the 
tf  government  of  Alicant,  found  the  city  swarming  with 
"  beggars.  He  saw,  in  a  proper  light  both  the  cause,  and  the 
"  consequences  of  this  abundance  of  unprofitable  subjects, 
"  and  determined  to  stop  it.  But  he  knew  that  prejudice 
'"  would  run  strong  against  him.  For  this  reason  he  enga- 
"  ged  the  most  popular  preachers,  during  Lent,  to  expatiate 
"  on  the  merit  of  giving  to  the  poor ;  and  afterwards  to 
"  explain  the  propriety  of  making  a  distinction  in  the 
"  distribution  of  their  alms,  so  as  not  to  offer  a  premium 
"  to  laziness,  prodigality,  and  vice."  Vol.  III.  p.  Ib3. 

"  The  city  of  Valencia  swarms  with  sturdy  beggars.  I 
"  suspected,  what  I  found  to  be  the  case,  that  the  ecclesi- 
"  astics  distribute  money,  bread,  and  broth  to  all  who  make 
ff  application.  This  circumstance  sufficiently  accounts  for 
"  the  multitude  of  miserable  objects,  who  in  Valencia,  as  in 
*'  all  other  places,  bear  exact  proportion  to  the  undistiu- 
*'  guishing  benevolence  of  wealth."  Vol.  III.  p.  252.. 
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pitious  stones — impressing  them  with  moving 
gesticulations ;  and,  where  necessary,  with  re- 
ligious cant.  In  this  vile  way  they  live,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  the  regulations  of  society ;  and  of 
those  bonds  which  keep  mankind  in  decent 
union.  They  have  no  sacred  rites  among  them, 
that  ever  I  heard  of — no  baptism — no  marriage 
— no  divine  service.  In  short,  they  lead  lives 
worse  than  heathens,  though  in  the  midst  of  a 
Christian  country.  In  the  mean  time,  as  they 
contribute  nothing  by  their  labour  to  the  public 
good,  the  whole  maintenance  of  these  useless 
tribes,  is  taken  of  course  out  of  the  mouths  of 
those,  who  deserve  it  better. — You  see,  I  do  not 
amuse  you  with  stories  of  this,  or  that  imposi- 
tion, though  I  dare  venture  to  say,  that  if  the 
melancholy  stories  you  hear,  were  all  followed 
up,  you  would  find  nine  in  ten  of  them  to  be 
impositions  ;  but  I  lay  my  charge  against  them, 
on  a  broad  foundation,  which  I  believe  nobody, 
who  knows  any  thing  of  the  matter,  will  bs 
inclined  to  deny. 

I  am  afraid,  (said  Mr.  Hales,)  there  is  too 
much  truth  in  this  charge.  But  still,  my  dear 
Sir,  we  should  not  harden  our  hearts  against 
them  for  their  wickedness.  It  is  not  in  this  way 
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that  our  heavenly  father  treats  us.  He  giveth 
.his  rain  on  the  evil,  and  on  the  good  ;  and  his 
sunshine  on  the  just,  and  on  the  unjust.  And 
as  we  are  ordered  to  be  perfect,,  as  our  father  is 
perfect — that  is,  to  copy  after  his  perfections  as 
nearly  as  we  can, — we  should  not  confine  our 
benevolence  within  the  narrow  notions  of  assist- 
ing only  the  deserving  ;  but  should  spread  our 
bounty,  universally,  on  all  that  need  it. 

When  you  see  a  spendthrift,  then,  (said  the 
doctor)  neglecting  his  family,  and  carrying  all 
he  can  get  to  the  ale-house,  I  suppose  you  still 
pour  your  bounty  upon  him  with  a  liberal 
hand. 

No,  certainly ;  (answered  Mr.  Hales)  because 
I  know  it  will  only  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  being  more  profligate. 

But  why  should  you  urge  that  as  a  reason  ? 
(said  the  doctor.)  On  your  principles  it  should 
be  none.  Does  not  God  Almighty  know,  as 
well  as  you,  that  the  unjust  man,  on  whom  he 
shed  his  rain,  and  his  sunshine,  will  mispend  his 
bounty?  Yet  he  sheds  them  notwithstanding. 
If  then  we  are  to  follow  implicity  that  exalted 
example,  we  should  give  to  the  prodigal  as  readily 
<4S  to  any  other  man. 
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Mr.  Hales  hesitating  in  giving  an  answer ; 
you  see  then,  (continued  the  doctor)  that  as  you 
make  one  exception,  you  may  allow  me  to  make 
another.  We  know  nothing  of  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence. God's  mode  of  treating  us,  we  see 
plainly,  cannot  be  an  exact  rule  for  our  treatment 
of  our  fellow  creatures.  He  has  many  wise 
reasons,  which  we  cannot  fathom.  He  has 
given  us  general  rules,  and  reason;  and  con* 
Science  must  direct  us  in  the  use  of  them;  and 
shew  us  how  we  ought,  and  how  we  cannot 
imitate.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Yet,  if  we  follow 
this  rule  too  literally,  there  will  be  an  end  of  all. 
society;  and  a  breach 'of  the  scripture  precept, 
which  orders  us  to  pay  honour,  to  whom  honour 
is  due. 

But  is  it  not  hard  (said  Mr.  Hales)  to  consider 
all  the  indigent  people,  who  solicit  our  charity, 
among  these  abandoned  pests  of  society  ?  Some, 
no  doubt,  are  reduced  to  penury  by  unavoidable 
misfortunes,  and  are  surely  the  objects  of 
compassion.  And  a  degree  of  pity  is  certainly 
due  to  those,  who  have  been  bred  up  from 
their  infancy  in  this  way  of  life,  and  have  n» 
means  of  relinquishing  it. 
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Aye,  surely;  (said  the  doctor)  these  are  the 
only  hard  cases,  which  belong  to  the  question. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  people,  even  ii,  the 
class  of  common  beggars,  (for  of  such  only  we 
arc  speaking)  whom  we  should  wish  to  assist. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  you  must  consider,  that 
it  is  the  trade  of  begging,  which  generally  brings 
these  poor  people  to  distress.  If  this  trade 
ceased,  the  distresses  occasioned  by  it  would 
cease  with  it;  and,  in  the  second  place,  begging 
is  so  odious,  so  mischievous,  and  so  disgraceful 
in  a  country,  that  if  it  could  be  abolished,  though 
at  the  expense  of  some  degree  of  hardship  in 
a  few  particular  cases,  I  should  think  it  eligible. 
It  is  no  more  than  must  necessarily  happen  in 
every  salutary  provision.  Particular  cases  must 
always  give  way  to  general  advantages.  You 
inclose  a  common.  It  is  hard  on  many  poor 
cottagers,  who  are  deprived  of  the  little  pasturage 
it  afforded  for  a  cow,  or  a  pig.  But  an  extended 
cultivation  is  so  general  a  good,  that  it  pre- 
ponderates over  all  partial  inconveniences.  You 
lay  taxes,  which  often  fall  heavily  in  particular 
cases :  but  if  the  tax  be  good  on  the  whole,  the 
partial  inconvenience  must  be  overlooked. 
Besides,  my  dear  Sir,,  you,  whose  maxim  it  is  to 
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imitate  in  all  things,  as  far  as  you  can,  our 
Heavenly  Father,  cannot  certainly,  with  propriety, 
reject  this  doctrine.  Thunder  and  lightening, 
storms,  earthquakes,  and  inundations,  fall  often 
very  severely  on  particular  persons.  But  the 
Almighty  Ruler  permits  them  notwithstanding, 
as  the  means,  no  doubt,  of  general  good.  How- 
ever, with  regard  to  those  who  have  lived  long- 
in  the  habit  of  begging,  I  should  hope  the  mis- 
chief you  apprehend  from  withdrawing  your 
bounty  would  not  be  so  great  as  you  fear.  When 
they  found  themselves  neglected,  some  of  them, 
perhaps,  would  go  to  useful  labour.  Others, 
who  disabled,  having  served  their  community  long, 
as  choice  instruments,  finding  now  their  abilities 
useless,  might  retire  to  their  parishes:  most  of 
them,  I  should  suppose,  might  have  this  re- 
source; while  the  most  abandoned,  who  will- 
listen  to  no  calls  of  conscience,  or  example,  must 
be  left  to  the  hand  of  justice,  and  weeded  away 
like  other  noxious  things.  In  a  country  like 
this,  where  such  ample  provision  is  made  for  the 
poor,  the  real  objects  which  a  total  abolition  of 
begging  would  leave  behind,  I  should  hope  would 
be  very  few  indeed. 

But  these  things  (said  Mr.  Hales)  belong  t* 
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parish -officers,  and  magistrates.  If  the  former 
arc  hard,  and  the  latter  remiss,  I  see  not  why 
tve  may  not  make  up  their  deficiencies.  If  the 
evil  be  riot,  or  cannot  be,  removed,  it  remains  for 
us,  on  the  principles  of  chanty,  to  mitigate  it. 
God  no  where  appoints  us,  private  people,  to  the 
office  of  punishing  vice ;  but  to  the  more  amia- 
ble one  of  relieving  misery. 

You  are  not,  (said  the  doctor)  desired  to  punish 
vice,  but  only  not  to  encourage  it.  And  the 
most  pleasing  part  of  charity  is  still  left  to  you, 
which  is,  to  give  where  your  gift  will  not  only 
be  the  most  acceptable,  but  the  most  useful. — 
The  friend  of  the  poor  is  an  amiable  title ;  the 
friend  of  the  beggar,  I  fear,  but  an  ambiguous  one. 
But  pray,  my  dear  sir,  what  reason  have  you  to 
believe  the  parish-officer  is  in  general  hard. — • 
There  may  be  hard  cases  from  misapprehension, 
and  other  causes ;  but  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  parish-officers,  I  have  generally  found  them 
ready  to  comply  with  the  necessities  of  the  poor. 
Ours,  I  am  sure  are.  Indeed,  what  interest 
have  they  to  be  otherwise  ?  If  they  were  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  out  of  their  own  pockets,  a  pow- 
erful interest  might  draw  the  other  way.  But 
as  they  supply  the  poor,  out  of  a  parish- fund, 
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they  can  be  influenced  by  no  motives,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  bat  those  of  acting  a  just  part  between 
the  parish  and  the  poor/  And  even  suppose 
they  should,  as  I  am  ready  to  suppose  they 
sometimes  may,  be  too  saving  of  the  parish-fund, 
a  very  easy  appeal  lies  to  the  justice  of.  the 
peace  ;  who  surely  cannot  be  thought  to  be  under 
undue  influence ;  and  he  orders,  upon  the  sjjol, 
what  relief  he  thinks  proper.  So  that,  between 
one  and  the  other,  I  hope  there  is  little  ground 
to  fear  the  poor  are,  in  general,  harshly  treated. 
You  area  compassionate  man  ;  and  may,  perhaps, 
often  think  more  should  be  done,  than  really  can 
be  done.  But  the  parish  officer^  I  believe,  is 
commonly  a  better  judge  in  these  cases,  than 
you  can  be. — Then,  again,  as  to  the  magistrate) 
I  sec  not  how  he  can  prevent  the  evil  of  vagrant 
beggary,  unless  he  be  supported  by  the  people 
at  large.  It  is  just  the  case  of  smuggling.— 
However  active  the  law  may  be»  yet  still,  if 
people  allow  themselves  to  purchase  smuggled 
goods,  the  trade  of  smuggling  will,  in  some 
shape,  always  thrive.  Leave  off  purchasing 
smuggled  goods,  and  the  evil  ceases  of  course. 
Thus  your  vagrant  beggar,  if  he  can  only  move 
the  compassion  of  the/;eo/;/e,  is  cunning  enough 
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to  avoid  the  magistrate.  But  take  from  him  the 
countenance  of  the  public,  and  he  will  stroll  no 
longer. 

I  cannot  think,  (replied  Mr.  Hales,)  that  the 
little  he  gets  in  charity  can  be  a  sufficient 
encouragement  to  him.  I  should  not  suppose, 
that  people  in  general  are  very  liberal  to  these 
unhappy  vagrants. 

Perhaps  not,  (said  the  doctor ;)  but  this  still 
strengthens  the  argument  against  them.  They 
make  up  the  rest  in  pillage.  They  must  live 
either  on  alms  or  pillage.  They  have  no  other 
means.  Their  living  on  pillage  certainly  shews 
the  mischief  of  these  people,  in  a  still  stronger 
light. 

It  may,  (said  Mr.  Hales ;)  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  takes  from  the  edge  of  the  argu- 
ment against  indiscriminate  alms-giving.  If 
such  alms-giving  is  not  general,  and  liberal 
enough  to  answer  the  end  of  discouragement, 
why  should  we  few,  who  do  give,  be  denied  the 
pleasure  of  thinking  that,  by  our  little,  we  at 
least  relieve  some  distress  ? 

Your  argument,  (replied  the  doctor,)  is  a 
little  sophistical.  Just  so,  though  in  a  worse 
cause,  you  have  heard  a  good  neighbour  of  ours 
M  m 
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argue  about  smuggled  goods.  If  people  will  not 
abstain  from  smuggling,  so  as  to  break  the  prac- 
tice, why  may  not  I,  now  and  then,,  buy  a  little 
chinz  or  India  silk  ? — We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  practice  of  other  people.  The  only 
question  should  be,  is  the  general  practice  right 
or  wrong  ?  By  not  relieving  these  strollers,  you 
would  certainly,  as  far  as  your  influence  extends^ 
remove  the  pretence  which  these  people  have 
for  leading  vagrant  lives.  Your  house  and  a 
few  others  are  the  very  landmarks,  which  direct 
them  into  the  country  .—But  indeed,  my  dear  Sir, 
(continued  the  doctor,)  these  unhappy  people  are 
not  more  the  enemies  of  a  neighbourhood,  and 
of  the  community  in  general,  as  we  have  just 
been  considering  them,  than  they  are  enemies 
to  themselves.  They  are  certainly  a  miserable, 
unhappy  people.  Begging  precludes  all  exertion. 
Industry,  which  gives  a  sort  of  consequence  to 
the  mind,  is  unknown  to  them .  They  have  a 
wild  kind  of  merriment  among  them,  which  is 
the  offspring  of  vice:  but  there  can  be  no  real 
comfort,  without  some  proper  employment  of 
mind  or  body.  The  man  of  letters  seeks  it  in 
his  books :  the  peasant  finds  it  in  his  labour. 
Honest  industry  is  a  state  of  great  comfort — 
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perhaps  of  the  greatest.     But  what,   think  you, 
must  be  the  condition  of  those,  who  have  em- 
ployment neither  for  body  nor  mind  ?  What  can 
you  expect,  but   wickedness  of  every  kind  iu 
societies,  if  they  may  be  called  such,  where  there 
is  no  check  either  of  law  or  religion  to  restrain 
them — where  wicked  nature  is  left  to  itself — 
where  appetites  and  passion  sate  wholly  unbridled, 
and  promiscuously  indulged,  where  not  even  a 
public  eye  is  upon  them,  to  keep  them  within 
the  bounds  of  decency  ? — The  apostle  says,  he 
that  will  not  work,  let  him  not  eat.     How  far  we 
are    to  explain  such  an  expression  literally,  I 
will  not  say ;  but  I  will  at  least  put  this  inter- 
pretation upon  it,  him  who  will  not  work,   I  will 
not  feed. — This  reminds  me  of  a  pleasant  story  I 
heard  of  an  old  gentleman,  who  took  a  very 
effectual   method   of  getting  rid  of  vagrants. 
When  they  told  him,  as  they  commonly  did, 
they  begged  only  because  they  could  not  get 
work  that  suited  them,  he  would   set  them  to 
weed  in  his  court  or  garden,  which  he  was  sure 
was  not  above  their  strength  ;  promising  to  each 
a  shilling,  when  they  had  completed  the  work 
lie  set  them.     He  would  then  take  his  morning 
walk ;   and  while  he  continued  in  sight,   hk 
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labourers  would  work  with  great  diligence.  But 
no  sooner  was  his  back  turned,  than  he  never 
found  one  who  did  not  run  off  leaving  his  work, 
though  perhaps  half  finished,  and  his  shilling 
behind  him.  Thus,  the  old  gentleman  would 
merrily  say,  he  had  his  courts  weeded  for  no- 
thing, and  was  never  pestered  twice  with  the 
same  itinerant.* 

I  like  your  story  very  well,  (said  Mr.  Hales,,) 
I  believe  indeed  the  common  beggar  is  often 
idle,  lazy,  and  bad  enough. — But  still  how 
would  you  direct  your  charity  ?  Would  you  give 
only  to  those  whose  characters  you  approve  ? 

I  should  certainly,  if  I  could,  (replied  the 
doctor,)  wish  to  encourage  virtue  and  religion 
by  means  of  my  charity,  as  by  every  other  means. 
But  if  I  confine  my  charity  merely  to  such 
objects,  I  am  afraid  I  must  confine  it  within  very 
narrow  bounds ;  for,  in  general,  it  is  vice,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  which  brings  people  into 
distress.  Here  then  I  endeavour  humbly  to  imi- 
tate that  benign  Being,  who  sends  his  rain  upon 
the  evil  and  upon  the  good.  I  give  to  many,  no 
doubt,  whom  I  think  very  undeserving.  But,  at 

*  This  story,  or  one  very  like  it,  (for  I  write  from  me- 
mory,) may  be  found  in  Mr.  Grose's  oleo. 
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the  same  time,  I  take  care  of  one  thing,  against 
which  indiscriminate  alms-giving  cannot  pro- 
vide— I  give  only  where  I  am  persuaded  my 
money  will  be  of  use.  If  I  assist  in  cloathing  the 
children  of  a  drunken  father,  I  think  I  do  some 
good ;  for  though  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  I 
encourage  him  to  spend  more  at  the  alehouse ; 
yet  I  have  the  comfoi  t  to  think  the  poor  children 
are  warmly  cloathed.  Such  misapplications  of 
charity  we  can  never  wholly  prevent.  In  the 
meantime,  I  am  enabled  often  to  mix  a  little 
advice,  or  reproof,  or  exhortation  with  my  alms ; 
and  can  see  what  effect  it  produces.  Whereas 
nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  done,  with  any 
hope  of  success,  among  common  beggars. 

But  we  are  often,  (said  Mr  Hales,)  required  in 
Scripture  to  be  charitable  to  the  stranger,  that 
is,  to  the  person  of  whom  we  know  nothing. 
The  wounded  Jew  was  a  stranger  to  the  good 
Samaritan. 

Persons  certainly,  (said  the  doctor,)  in  such 
circumstances  as  the  wounded  Jew,  are  always 
objects  of  our  charity.  Where  immediate  assis- 
tance is  necessary,  no  hesitation  should  take  place. 
Tricks,  no  doubt,  founded  on  various  malfidics, 
are  often  put  upon  tiie  inadvertent ;  and  when 
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discovered  should  be  punished  :  yet  still  where 
there  is  the  appearance  of  malady,  and  immediate 
want  of  relief,  we  should  not  be  swayed  by  the 
fear  of  an  imposition. — But  this  is  not  the  case, 
in  general,  of  common  beggars.  As  to  strangers, 
merely  as  such,  the  difference  between  our  coun- 
try and  Judea  certainly  -points  out  a  difference 
in  our  treatment  of  them.  In  Judea,  where 
there  were  no  inns,  the  traveller  was  indebted 
to  the  hospitality  of  such  as  would  take  him  in. 
But  hospitality  is  a  virtue  which  hardly  has 
oxistence  in  such  a  country  as  this.  You  may 
call  vagrants,  travellers,  if  you  please ;  but  they 
are  such  travellers  as  I  think  entitled  to  no  rites 
of  hospitality. 

Your  goodness  and  charitable  disposition, 
(said  Mr.  Hales,)  are  too  well  known,  my  dear 
Sir,  to  admit  any  sinister  interpretation,  Your 
actions,  no  doubt,  are  all  upon  principle.  But 
I  must  own  I  am  sometimes  apt  to  think,  that 
many  people  turn  a  deaf  car  to  the  melancholy 
complaints  .  of  these  wretched  itinerants — that 
they  may  have  an  excuse  for  not  giving — or  that 
they  may  avoid  the  trouble  of  examining  com- 
plai&'ig — or  through  the  fear  perhaps  of  meeting 
some  miserable  object,  that  may  give  them 
distress. 
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I  know  not,  my  dear  Sir,  (said  the  doctor,) 
whether  such  suppositions  are  quite  charitable. 
It  may  be  so,  or  it  may  not  be.  We  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  motives.  They  belong  solely 
to  God  :  and  perhaps  our  Saviour's  severe  prohi- 
bition of  judging,  may  respect  the  judging  of 
motives  more  than  any  thing  else.  In  judging 
a  bad  action,  which  can  proceed  from  no  good 
motive,  we  are  not  so  easily  misled.  And  yet 
actions,  which  often  appear  very  bad,  may  be 
qualified  by  motives.  But  with  mere  motives, 
we  have  litlle  to  do.  The  heart  is  a  deep  abyss. 
You  remember  the  rule  you  just  quoted,  that 
charity  believeth  all  things. — You  would  not 
perhaps,  my  dear  Sir,  think  it  charitable,  if  any 
qne  should  ascribe  your  relieving  so  many 
teggars  at  your  gate  to  parade  and  ostentation. 
—Let  each  of  us  then  endeavour  to  do  his  best ; 
$nd  make  his  own  motives  as  pure  as  he  can, 
and  leave  the  motives  of  others  to  God. 

Mr.  Hales  begged  pardon,  and  acknowledged 
he  was  wrong ;  and  the  more  so,  as  he  owned 
he  thought  there  was  much  force  in  what  the 
cjoctor  had  said,  against  relieving  vagrants. 

]Let  us  then  now,  (said  the  doctor,)  bring 
our  desultory  discourse  to  a  conclusion.  The 
issue  of  the  point  seems  to  depend  chiefly  on 
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this  question,,  whether  these  tribes  of  itinerant 
beggars  are  a  ,  public  evil  ?  If  they  are,  (as 
I  think  it  plainly  appears,  from  their  being  a 
nuisance  to  a  neighbourhood — an  evil  m  society — 
and  a  source  of  great  unhappiness  to  themselves) 
it  follows,  that  the  encouragement  of  them  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  taking  an  active 
part  in  continuing,  and  increasing  a  very  great 
mischief.  A  few  cases,  and  but  a  few,  we  have 
seen,  are  exceptions.  A  few  cases  also  of 
hardship  may  remain;  though  perhaps  fewer 
than  may  be  supposed.  But  still  no  incon- 
venience should  deter  us  from  what,  on  rati- 
onal grounds,  we  conceive  to  be  a  duty ;  and 
such  it  certainly  is  to  endeavour  to  rid  the 
country  of  such  a  pest. — Besides,  (added  the 
doctor,)  by  pursuing  this  mode  of  charity,  we 
flv  in  the  face  of  the  constitution  that  protects 
us.  The  laws,  conceiving  vagrant  beggary  a 
disgrace  to  a  police,  have  not  only  strictly  for- 
bidden it,  but  have  also  humanely  provided  a 
remedy  for  the  necessitous :  and  if  private 
people  think  themselves  authorised  to  break  the 
laws  of  the  land  in  one  instance,  they  may  in 
another ;  and  so  dissolve,  by  degrees,  all  the 
orders  of  society. 
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Mr.  Hales  seemed  struck  with  all  this  reason- 
ing; and  especially  with  the  last  clause  of  it. — The 
discourse  afterwards  turned  on  other  subjects; 
but  still  this  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts. — 
For  some  days  the  doctor's  arguments  kept 
wavering  in  his  mind.  He  was  very  desirous  9f 
finding  them  inconclusive  :  but,  notwithstanding 
all  the  pleadings  of  his  compassionate  heart,  his 
reason  was  at  length  overpowered,  and  he  acqui- 
esced fully  in  the  sentiments  of  his  friend. 

One  morning,  therefore,  calling  his  servants 
together,  he  told  them,  he  had  been  considering 
the  matter  of  giving  alms  to  common  beggars. 
I  am  well  informed,  said  he,  they  are  a  great 
nuisance  in  the  country ;  and  am  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  encourage  them  no  longer.  It  is  not, 
he  added,  because  I  think  those  of  my  own  pa- 
rish the  only  proper  objects  of  my  charity.  I 
should  just  as  readily  give  to  any  other,  though 
I  know  nothing  of  them,  who  are  properly 
recommended  to  me.  And  when  any  of  you 
shall  hear  of  a  real  object  of  distress,  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  it  mentioned  to  me  ;  but  com- 
jnpn  beggars  I  will  relieve  no  longer. 

FINIS. 

V 


ERRATA. 

Page  32  Line  14  for  yet  his,  read  that  his. 

'  92  <         12  y^r  Virgil iance,  r<W  Virgilianae. 

231  11  for  Ratiarius,  read  Retiarius. 

237  5  for  What  all  know,  read  What  knew  all. 
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